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The mound of Hamoukar. Clockwise from upper left: CORONA photograph (December 1967); modern 
village and field system (ca. 2005); ASTER satellite image; surface collection units 
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This book by Jason Ur, on the settlement history and geography of Hamoukar and its surrounding region, is 
the first in a series of final reports on the Oriental Institute’s archaeological research program at this extraordinary 
site in northeastern Syria. 

Hamoukar has been recognized for almost a century as a site of great importance, one that could add 
significantly to our knowledge of the early history not only of northeastern Syria but also of Mesopotamia in 
general. Since the 1930s, archaeologists visited the site and several noted the scatter of Uruk sherds on its surface, 
which made it a focus of attention especially after the finding of Uruk colonies on the Euphrates at Habuba Kabira 
Sud and Jebel Aruda. The Oriental Institute’s involvement in Hamoukar began in 1998, when I made a trip to Syria 
at the invitation of then Director of Antiquities and Heritage, Dr. Sultan Muhesen. My primary research at Nippur, 
in Iraq, had been halted since 1990, due to the international embargo on Iraq. I had then shifted my fieldwork to 
Yemen, but I was finding that doing archaeology there, while fascinating in itself, was not a good preparation for my 
students, since it was too far removed geographically, artifactually, and methodologically (not enough mudbrick) 
from Iraq. Work in Syria would be far more relevant to the Mesopotamian sequence and to the ongoing discourse 
on the origins, development, collapse, and redevelopment of civilization for which Iraq and Syria had central and 
connected roles. In addition, the Oriental Institute had not carried out an excavation in Syria since the 1970s, and 
it was well past time for it to resume investigations there. 

I was told that I would be shown a number of sites that were endangered by natural or man-made intrusions 
in eastern Syria, with the idea that I should choose one for a salvage excavation. With an official of the State 
Organization in Raqqa, I visited several intriguing mounds in the Balikh Valley, and along the Euphrates, including 
Tell Blebis, an Uruk-period site overlooking the eastern side of the river, in which there was fresh evidence of illicit 
digging. I also visited the impressive prehistoric site of Tell Zeidan, which Gil Stein, a decade later, has begun 
to excavate as a joint Syrian-American project. Going on to the Der ez-Zor area, I was taken to two other sites, 
both with heavy Classical overburdens, and from there I went up the Khabur Valley, which had for years been the 
focus of a major campaign of excavations by numerous Syrian and foreign excavators. In that area, I examined 
several mounds, mostly from the third and first millennia B.C. Although it was not on the list of sites that I was 
to be shown, I asked to visit Hamoukar, since I had heard so much about it. Arriving on the site as a storm began 
to gather, I had only a limited time to look over the high mound and examine some of the pottery on the surface. 

On my return to Damascus, I wrote up a report, listing about ten sites in order of preference, with Blebis at the 
top. In fact, any of the sites would have been acceptable because there were important research questions that could 
be answered by excavations on any of them. But Blebis, having clearly southern Uruk sherds and being located 
on a high point that made it likely that it was a fortified strongpoint, much like Jebel Aruda farther north on the 
other side of the river, was of most immediate interest to me. I did, however, add a final paragraph saying that of 
all the sites I visited, Hamoukar was clearly the most threatened, since it had on it a village that was continuing to 
grow, and that it even had a paved road through it. Clearly the site would be lost to archaeology fairly quickly if 
something were not done. 

I returned to Chicago with the notion that we might be working at Blebis, which was fairly small and thus 
relatively easy to investigate effectively in a few seasons. I was, therefore, surprised to receive a letter saying that 
we had been granted Hamoukar, one of the prime sites in Syria, and definitely one that would require a long-term 
commitment. As will be seen in this volume, the Hamoukar high mound and its immediately adjacent low mound, 
measuring 105 hectares, is one of the largest pre-Classical sites in Syria. The survey reported in this volume and 
subsequent excavations have proven that there is a southern extension of the site that brings it to four times that 
size. In short, Hamoukar was larger than Nippur, the city I had been excavating for years in Iraq, although not as 
high, nor as complex in terms of occupation history. 

From the beginning, it was understood that this was to be a Syrian-American Joint Expedition. Mr. Muhammad 
Maktash acted as the Syrian co-director for the first season (fall 1999). Dr. Amr al-Azm was the co-director for the 
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second and third seasons (fall 2000, 2001). Subsequent seasons have been under the co-direction of Dr. Clemens 
Reichel and Dr. Salam al-Quntar. 

During the first season, while we were opening several excavation areas on the mound, we were given permission 
to do a detailed surface pick-up and analysis of the entire site of Hamoukar, as well as make walking transects 
and geomorphological investigations in the immediate vicinity. While Tony Wilkinson did the geomorphological 
investigations, especially on hollow ways and a ditch/moat adjacent to the north edge of the lower town, Jason Ur 
utilized a topographic map of the site created by John Sanders and Carrie Hritz to work out a systematic sampling 
of the surface remains. The existence of a living village on much of the southern part of the lower town, as well as 
a few buildings on the high mound, made his work virtually impossible to do in some squares. But, as subsequent 
excavations have shown, his analyses proved to be very predictive of the remains to be found on the mound. A 
few sherds of Halaf and Ubaid date, found in Late Chalcolithic 3 archaeological contexts at Area B but not in the 
surface pick-up, hint at an even earlier history of the site. 

Ur’s prompt working out of a basic ceramic sequence for the survey was extremely useful not just for the 
survey but for the entire team carrying out area excavations. Those ceramic types have held up well as diagnostic 
indicators, although many additions and refinements have been made to the sequence. Ur himself added many of 
those refinements in the second season, during the fall of 2000, when he, assisted by Lamya Khalidi and Carlo 
Colantoni, greatly expanded the survey. They were allowed to collect sherds from sites within a five-kilometer 
radius from the edges of Hamoukar and its southern extension (which he reports under the name Tell al-Fukhar). 
The effectiveness of a walking survey, combined with a prior analysis of satellite images to show possible locations 
of sites, is indicated by the fact that, within the five-kilometer area, Ur discovered sixty sites, whereas available 
maps showed no more than ten. The implications of this great difference in recovery of data for estimates of 
an area’s settlements and derived population size are obvious, and we are made aware of the inadequacy of 
earlier survey methodology. Often, the sites show up on satellite images merely as light spots in the middle of 
fields, marking very small hamlets, which older survey methods would have missed. 

Several larger ancient villages are, today, under modern villages. By comparing CORONA images with more 
recent images, it is possible to gauge the change in modern land use, detailing a great increase in settled occupation 
in the area since the 1960s. Hamoukar itself, for instance, had only two buildings on it in the earliest CORONA 
images; today, there are more than 250 structures. This process of modern re-occupation and farming of an area 
that was, for centuries, essentially pastoral, is only the latest evidence of a fluctuating pattern of settlement and 
abandonment that is evidenced at Hamoukar itself, in the vicinity of the site, and in the entire northern part of 
Syria. Ur’s work at Hamoukar thus supplements his and Tony Wilkinson’s survey results in the wider region of 
northern Mesopotamia, both in Syria and Iraq, which give a basis for detailed ecological and demographic analyses 
that were not possible before. It also allows Hamoukar to be analyzed in terms of its place on a major route that 
funneled people and commerce east and west, intersected by other routes that linked the mountains to the northeast 
with the Euphrates system. 

I want to take this opportunity to lay out the general scheme of investigations and the staff for the first three 
seasons at Hamoukar, for which I was the director. We began the first season’s work at Hamoukar on September 9 
and ended on October 31, 1999. For that season, we rented a house in the nearby border town of Yarubiya, making 
the half-hour trip to and from the site every day. 

In addition to the co-directors, Gibson and Maktash, the team consisted of Tony Wilkinson (landscape studies 
and survey ), Judith A. Franke (site supervisor, Area B), Amr al-Azm (paleobotanist), John C. Sanders (architect), 
Clemens Reichel (site supervisor, Area A), Jason Ur (landscape, survey), Carrie Hritz (site supervisor, Area C), 
Peggy Sanders (draftsperson), and Abdulillah Salameh and Brigitte Watkins (area excavators). Mahmoud Kattab, 
an employee of the Directorate’s Raqqa office who was seconded to the expedition, proved to be indispensable, 
not only in supplying material needs, but also solving a variety of problems. 

This was a very productive season, with a long step trench in Area A that gave a glimpse of occupations from 
Late Chalcolithic 3, Late Uruk, Ninevite 5, Akkadian, and early Islamic times. Especially notable was a city wall 
in the Late Chalcolithic 3 level. In Area B, which was chosen because the surface was littered with southern Uruk 
sherds, we found that just below the surface, we were already down to Late Chalcolithic 3, with artifact-rich 
buildings, including a major hoard of stamp seals. The Uruk IV level, evidenced by the surface sherds and the 
contents of some pits, had eroded away and must be sought upslope to the north. At Area C, where we put in one 
small pit to gauge the importance of the occupations because we were thinking of building a dig house there, we 
found a small part of a building with a niched buttress, which seemed to indicate a public building. This find led 
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us to abandon the idea of building on this part of the site. Also on C there were some modern substantial buildings 
belonging to two compounds that we would have liked to use as the core of a dig house, but they were involved in 
legal proceedings, and we were told that we would not be able to rent them. Wanting to expand the excavations in 
Area C, we sought permission to demolish the houses. We were given written permission to take down the houses, 
and we did so at the end of the season. What we did not know was that there was a missing step: the permission 
from the judge in the legal case to allow the demolition. In the next season, we had to pay a very large penalty to 
the owners of the houses. 

After the season, we prepared preliminary reports for the Directorate General of Antiquities and Heritage, and 
others were published in Antiquity (2000) and Irag (2002). Jason Ur published a separate article on the survey in 
Iraq (2002). 

The second season was not as intensive as the first, since we were building an expedition house on the north- 
western end of the site. The co-directors, Amr al-Azm and I, along with Mahmoud Kattab, arrived on August 17, 
2000, to begin construction, having already arranged to have several thousand mudbricks made before we arrived. 
Mahmoud oversaw much of the construction of the house. During the season, the entire staff occupied a couple of 
houses in the village very close to the construction site. The actual research season, which lasted from September 
16 to October 26, was concentrated on refining Ur’s survey and conducting further excavations in Areas B and 
C. In Area C, Carrie Hritz, Salam al-Quntar, and later Mark Altaweel excavated several houses of Neo-Assyrian 
date and then, below, exposed parts of two buildings of the third millennium, including the one with the niched 
buttress that we had encountered in the first season. Meanwhile, Tony Wilkinson, Mark Altaweel, and Coleen 
Coyle cut several pits in the Southern Extension, to ascertain the nature of the occupation there. Dr. Amr al-Azm 
spent much of the season processing ancient botanical remains, with the help of Affamia Kattab, an archaeobotany 
student from the University of Damascus. Two members of the Directorate General of Antiquities and Heritage, 
Wurud Ibrahim and Imad Mousa, joined us to work on conservation of artifacts and mapping, respectively. Betsy 
Kremers, a volunteer from Chicago, photographed all the small objects from the previous season, as well as from 
the current campaign. A preliminary report was submitted for publication to the Directorate General of Antiquities. 

In the third season, September and October 2001, we occupied the new expedition house and renewed or initi- 
ated excavation in a number of areas. Area B was a major focus of activity, as was Area C. We also opened new 
operations in Areas E, G, and H. These last three areas were all located in the lower reaches of the mound where 
surface sherds indicated that, with a minimum amount of digging, we might expose buildings of the third millen- 
nium B.C. We also ran a trench, Area F, perpendicular to our old step trench, Area A, to determine for sure that the 
large wall that we had found in the Late Chalcolithic 3 was, in fact, a city wall. More recent geomagnetic survey 
initiated by Reichel has thus far traced the wall for more than half of the circuit of the high mound. 

In order to carry out the expanded program of excavation in the third season, we had a much larger staff 
than before, including students from the University of Damascus and several specialists from the Department of 
Antiquities and Museums. Dr. Amr al-Azm was again the co-director, and we had two assistant directors, Clemens 
Reichel and Salam al-Quntar. Clemens served as the architect for this season and Salam was in charge of Area F, 
assisted by George Muammar ibn Yakub. Area C was once more under the supervision of Carrie Hritz, assisted by 
Stephanie Reed, Saqr Muhammad, and Martin Mackinson. Area B, excavated by Lamya Khalidi, Jonathan Tenney, 
and Bassim Muhammad, produced hundreds of Late Chalcolithic 3 artifacts in superb context. Peggy Sanders, 
who was with us to draw objects for the last month of the dig, was invaluable in the documentation of the seal 
impressions and other finds from this area and others. Area E, very close to the expedition house on the western edge 
of the site, was supervised by Carlo Colantoni, Bashar al-Dakhil Jasim, and Colleen Coyle, the last of whom was 
also registrar. Areas G and H were located in wheat fields that had just been harvested. Within a few centimeters 
of the surface, Jason Ur and Tariq Ahmad, with the later addition of Carlo Colantoni and Salam al-Quntar, exposed 
houses of post-Akkadian date, with many artifacts left in situ (Colantoni 2005; Colantoni and Ur in press; Ur and 
Colantoni 2010). The great number of artifacts from all areas was a challenge to conserve and register, but this 
season we had the invaluable conservation skills of Ghassan Abdul Aziz, who worked on not only fragile clay 
sealings and bone artifacts but also many of the reconstructable pots that were numerous in both Areas C and H. 
Thaer Fayad carried out the flotation of soil samples to recover ancient seeds under the direction of Dr. al-Azm. 
Serving once again as a solver of all problems was Mahmoud Kattab. Ivan Mahar, a very good cook from Qamishli, 
made all our lives better. Tony Wilkinson joined us for about two weeks and carried out landscape studies. 

A major summary account on the first three seasons (Gibson et al. 2002) appeared in Akkadica, along with 
detailed reports on the seals and sealings by Reichel (2002), the survey by Ur (2002b), and a landscape piece 
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by Wilkinson (2002). A report on the third season was submitted for publication to the Directorate General of 
Antiquities (Gibson and al-Azm 2002-03). 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge the encouragement and aid of the successive Directors General of Antiquities 
with whom I worked: Dr. Sultan Muhesen and Dr. Abdul Razzak Muazz. Dr. Michel Maqdisi in Damascus and 
Sayyid Abdul Messieh Bagdo in Hasakah must also be thanked for their advice and help. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1. ORIGINS OF THE TELL HAMOUKAR SURVEY (THS) 
AND PROJECT GOALS 


In recent decades, Near Eastern archaeology has embraced two spatial/geographic realities: no ancient settle- 
ment can be understood in isolation from its hinterland, and no site can be fully understood from a few excavation 
trenches. Both of these statements are especially true of the large settlements characterized as “urban.” With these 
facts in mind, the Joint Expedition of the Syrian Directorate General of Antiquities and Monuments and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Oriental Institute to Hamoukar, in Hassake province of the Syrian Arab Republic (fig. 1.1), included 
a systematic surface collection of the site and an intensive full-coverage survey of its sustaining area as major com- 


ponents of its first three seasons in the field (1999-2001). 
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Figure 1.1. Hamoukar’s location in the Upper Khabur basin, Hassake province, with other excavated sites. 
Inset: Hamoukar’s position within the Syrian Arab Republic 
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2 URBANISM AND CULTURAL LANDSCAPES IN NORTHEASTERN SYRIA 


Surface observation methods are increasingly a default component of any pilot or initial season of a new proj- 
ect. Their employment at and around Hamoukar was, however, intended to address some issues of general interest 
in Mesopotamian archaeology and of specific significance to Hamoukar itself. Hamoukar had been observed on the 
ground and in the air since the 1950s with divergent results in two particular aspects: its scale, and its role within 
the regional interaction sphere of the fourth millennium B.C. (the “Uruk Expansion”). With regard to the former, the 
initial observations of the site were done via aerial photography in the 1950s (Van Liere and Lauffray 1954-55; Van 
Liere 1963). In addition to the high mound and the extensive lower town, these images revealed ditches or moats 
(Van Liere 1963: fig. 3b) that enclosed an area of 216 ha (as estimated by Wilkinson 1994: 488). Later visitors on 
the ground limited their estimations to the mounded area alone (e.g., 90 ha in Weiss 1983: 44). The Hamoukar Ex- 
pedition considered an empirically based estimate of Hamoukar’s spatial extent to be critical for subsequent demo- 
graphic interpretations. 

Another site-specific research issue concerned Hamoukar’s position within the Uruk Expansion in the fourth 
millennium. At the start of research, substantial knowledge of southern influence or colonization on the northern 
plains was limited to Tell Brak (Oates 2002). Hamoukar is also in this region and is even located astride one of the 
major routes of interregional movement proposed by Guillermo Algaze (1993: 46-48, fig. 21). Previous visitors 
had, however, relayed conflicting reports about its fourth-millennium surface assemblage. Some reported the full 
range of southern grit-tempered ceramics (e.g., Stirenhagen 1986: 14-15; Lebeau 1990: 243), while others noted 
only indigenous chaff-tempered wares alongside bevelled-rim bowls (e.g., Oates and Oates 1991: 140 n. 4). Should 
Hamoukar’s fourth-millennium assemblage have a spatial distribution toward the larger of the early estimates of 
Hamoukar’s size, it would have a major impact on our geographic models of indigenous northern Mesopotamian 
society or intrusive southern colonization (Stein 1999: 102). Therefore a major goal of the Hamoukar surface col- 
lection was to characterize its fourth-millennium assemblage and to map closely the relative spatial distributions of 
artifacts of local and southern derivation. 

The site and its region also offered the opportunity to investigate larger issues of landscape and subsistence in 
the context of early northern Mesopotamian urbanism. Hamoukar is uniquely suited to test models developed by T. J. 
Wilkinson, particularly his notion of the northern Mesopotamian plains as the “Fragile Crescent” under conditions 
of urban growth in a dynamic landscape (2003). Using the nearby third-millennium urban center of Tell al-Hawa as 
a case study, Wilkinson’s dynamic model of the growth and maintenance of urban settlement systems incorporates 
as variables demographics, agricultural yields, the spatial distribution of labor and resources, and fluctuating climate 
to propose a growth ceiling of approximately 100 ha in the later third millennium B.c. (1994). At a maximum extent 
of 66 ha (Ball, Tucker, and Wilkinson 1989), Tell al-Hawa never reached this threshold. Although its exact scale 
had yet to be determined, it was certain that Hamoukar was either at or above this size; it would therefore present an 
ideal opportunity to test this proposed threshold. 

Hamoukar presented an opportunity to test Wilkinson’s assumptions about dynamic relations between the settle- 
ment and its landscape that were derived from off-site archaeological features. For example, linear “hollow way” 
features were used to delineate sites’ agricultural catchments (Wilkinson 1994), and the density of field scatters was 
used as a proxy indicator of the intensity of manuring (Wilkinson 1989, 1993). If these assumptions were accurate, 
Hamoukar’s radial pattern of trackways should be even larger than that of Tell al-Hawa, and the density of field 
scatters should be even greater, given its hypothesized greater scale. 

The Tell Hamoukar Survey (THS) was also determined to develop some methodological innovations that would 
make the project more than just an additional 125 sq. km of surveyed area. The Upper Khabur basin is hardly terra 
incognita in terms of archaeological survey: at the initiation of the Hamoukar Expedition, almost the entire basin has 
been subjected to reconnaissance (Mallowan 1936; Meijer 1986; Lyonnet 2000), and more intensive surveys had 
covered the hinterlands of Tell Brak (Eidem and Warburton 1996), Tell Beydar (Ur and Wilkinson 2008; Wilkinson 
2000a), Tell Leilan (Weiss 1986; Stein and Wattenmaker 2003), and most significantly Tell al-Hawa (Wilkinson 
and Tucker 1995). This last survey, which is separated from the THS by only a few kilometers and the modern 
Syrian-Iraqi frontier, remains the largest and best-published survey project in northern Mesopotamia. Among these 
surveys, the THS aimed to make new methodological contributions in two areas: survey intensity and the use of pre- 
viously unavailable digital technologies and remote-sensing datasets 

At only 125 sq. km, the THS has the smallest geographic area of any full-coverage project yet undertaken in the 
Upper Khabur basin. The smaller area permitted an intensification of observation on sites and in the spaces between 
them. Mounded sites were spatially subdivided to a fine degree, permitting the high-resolution study of settlement 
expansion and contraction. The off-site landscape record could also be studied with greater intensity. Compared to 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 3 


the North Jazira Project, the THS was able to make almost twice as many field scatter collections within a survey 
universe only a quarter of its area; other surveys in the basin have omitted this research component. The Hamoukar 
area thus provides a small high-resolution window upon the northern Mesopotamian landscape which presents an 
idea of what aspects might be missed by larger and correspondingly less intensive surveys. 

The THS also took advantage of new digital tools and resources. Of greatest importance was the new availability 
of declassified CORONA intelligence satellite photographs, taken in the 1960s. Throughout much of the Near East, 
previous surveys have been largely dependent on ground observation to locate sites and landscape features, although 
maps and aerial photographs were occasionally made available under tight control. High-resolution CORONA im- 
agery can detect the small and unmounded sites that are often overlooked by standard survey techniques. The THS 
employed CORONA scenes from five missions, taken under a variety of ground conditions; together, they record a 
detailed picture of sites and landscapes that would be inaccessible from ground observations alone. CORONA pho- 
tographs are particularly powerful for detecting the traces of premodern trackways. The THS was able to extend the 
hollow way patterns mapped by Wilkinson in the North Jazira (1993; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995) into the Hamou- 
kar area and throughout the entire Upper Khabur basin. 

All collections and ground observations made by the THS were recorded with handheld Global Positioning 
System (GPS) receivers for seamless integration into the project’s Geographic Information System (GIS) spatial da- 
tabase. These technologies are now commonly used in archaeology, but at the time of the survey, they permitted an 
accuracy and ease of recording which had not been previously possible. As a result, all archaeological phenomena 
visited on the ground have positioning errors estimated at 5-20 m at maximum, and the maps and imagery presented 
in this volume have a high degree of geographic accuracy independent of their scale. 


1.2. PERIODIZATION WITHIN THE TELL HAMOUKAR SURVEY 


Because of the nature of the surface assemblage dataset, the subdivision of time for the purposes of archaeologi- 
cal survey must be done more coarsely than is generally practiced for excavated materials. It is necessary to navigate 
between very long periods that are too coarse to discern the major processes that are the subject of the research, and 
very finely subdivided periods which require an unsupportable stretching of a few chronologically sensitive types. 

The survey chronology employed by the THS (table B.1) is in some ways more finely divided than those em- 
ployed by previous surveys (e.g., the subdivision of the “Uruk” period into three semi-overlapping periods) and in 
other ways is coarser, reflecting the admission that some historically defined subdivisions simply are not visible in 
the record of surface artifacts. The periods and the ceramic types used to define them are discussed in detail in Ap- 
pendix B. 


1.3. THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS VOLUME 


Following this introduction, Chapter 2 presents the basin’s physical environment and describes patterns of 
twentieth-century settlement and land use, two subjects critical for understanding past land use and transformations 
that are responsible for the present condition of the archaeological landscape. Chapter 3 and Chapter 4 detail the 
survey methods employed in the surface collections at Hamoukar and at the other sites in the THS, respectively, 
including a detailed discussion of how “sites” are defined and how the various remote-sensing datasets were em- 
ployed. In Chapter 5, the elements of the archaeological landscape of the THS are described, including the various 
site morphologies and also off-site elements such as field scatters, hollow ways, and irrigation canals. In Chapter 6 
and Chapter 7, the spatial data for sites and landscape features are presented, with Chapter 6 focusing on the THS 
region and Chapter 7 illustrating broader patterns of settlement and landscape throughout the basin as derived from 
a program of CORONA imagery analysis. Finally, Chapter 8 synthesizes the settlement and landscape data with 
historical studies and the results of previous surveys and excavations throughout northern Mesopotamia. A detailed 
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4 URBANISM AND CULTURAL LANDSCAPES IN NORTHEASTERN SYRIA 


catalog of the sixty sites recovered by the THS appears in Appendix A, and Appendix B presents a detailed ceramic 
chronology in which type frequencies are presented quantitatively and their utility as survey diagnostics are criti- 
cally evaluated. Appendix C illustrates a selection of artifacts recovered from site surfaces. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND RECENT 
PROCESSES OF LANDSCAPE FORMATION 


2.1. ORIGINS, HYDROLOGY, AND GEOMORPHOLOGY OF THE BASIN 


Urbanism throughout northern Mesopotamia developed in an environmental context very different from that of 
southern Mesopotamia. The plains of the south are almost completely flat, with aggrading rivers flowing above plain 
level, and negligible rainfall (see especially Buringh 1960; Sanlaville 1989; Wilkinson 2003: 76—87). The northern 
and southern environmental contexts placed very different limits upon, and offered different opportunities for, the 
development of ancient urban society. 


2.1.1. GEOLOGY AND GEOMORPHOLOGY 


Northern Mesopotamia (figs. 2.1-2) began to take its modern form in the early Miocene Epoch (ca. 20 million 
years ago), when the Arabian plate separated from the African plate. By the mid-Miocene, it had collided with the 
Eurasian plate along the Bitlis suture in southern Turkey. The Palmyra and Sinjar troughs deformed in response to 
this collision, since they contained several thousand meters of under-compacted Mesozoic and Tertiary sediments. 
By the late Miocene—early Pliocene, the northern part of the Arabian plate was uplifted and the formation of the 
Taurus-Zagros orogenic zone had begun (Litak et al. 1997; Lovelock 1984; Sawaf et al. 1993). 





Figure 2.1 The geography of northern Mesopotamia 
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Figure 2.2. North-south section from the Taurus Mountains to the Euphrates Valley 
(approximately 35x vertical exaggeration) 


The folding of sedimentary deposits in the Sinjar-Palmyrene trough caused the emergence of the Sinjar and 
Jebel Abd al-Aziz anticlines along its north edge (Sawaf et al. 1993). At the edge of the orogenic zone, the Mardin 
High (Tur Abdin), an ancient part of the Arabian plate that has escaped the forces that produced the Taurus Moun- 
tains to its north, was elevated. These tectonic processes reactivated structural weaknesses within the Arabian plate, 
causing volcanism that resulted in several basalt plateaus, including the Jebel Kaukab near Hassake and the Ardh 
al-Shaykh west of Tell Beydar (FAO 1966: 100-02). The uplift of the Jebel Abd al-Aziz and the Taurus range dur- 
ing the Mio-Pliocene and Pleistocene epochs also resulted in undulations in the Miocene substratum to the north; it 
is in these north-south depressions that the major wadis of the basin have formed (Courty 1994). Also at this time, a 
large “Paleo-Tigris” river channel drained a large catchment within the Taurus Mountains; the large water-rounded 
cobbles of this river have been found in deep sections at Tell Alo and near Tell Brak (Wilkinson 2002a). 

Within this tectonic framework, the Upper Khabur basin has filled with rocks and sediments of Tertiary and 
Quaternary date (fig. 2.3), although Quaternary basalt sheets extend along the northern limits of the basin at the foot 
of the Turkish mountains, and Pliocene clays survive in the northeast corner and west of the Wadi Khanzir (Wilkin- 
son 2002a). The more recent sediments have been brought into the basin by the Khabur and Jaghjagh rivers and the 
various seasonal wadis, which have collection basins within the Tur Abdin. The other major wadis are fed primarily 
by springs at the foot of the mountainous zone and the various basalt plateaus (Courty 1994). These fluvial systems 
flow generally north to south, and have produced a broad alluvial plain filled with eroded sediments from the Tur 
Abdin (fig. 2.4). At the eastern end of the basin, the Sinjar ridge has altered the flow direction to create a marshy 
area (sebkha) along the Wadi Radd. 

The wadi floodplains are generally a few tens of meters wide but show considerable aggradation over the last 
four millennia. At the southern end of the Wadi Aweidj, a series of geomorpological trenches demonstrated vari- 
able rates of floodplain aggradation, with a particularly intense phase at the end of the third millennium B.C., where 
almost 3 m of sediment were rapidly deposited (Courty 1994), and similar floodplain observations have been made 
farther to the north near the modern Tell Tamr—Qamishli road (Wilkinson 2000a). The interfluves, on the other 
hand, have much shallower soils and have seen much less aggradation. These soils are at most 2 m deep on a hard 
quaternary substratum (Courty 1994: 32). 

Throughout the Upper Khabur (fig. 2.4) and the adjacent plains of the Iraqi North Jazira, the dominant soil type 
is Calcic xerosol, which is very fertile (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 5-6; Wilkinson 1997: 70-72). These soils are 
classified as brown or reddish brown soils by Buringh (1960: 78) and grumusols by Van Liere (n.d.). 

Soils and drainage in the eastern part of the Upper Khabur basin around Hamoukar have not received such in- 
tensive geomorphological investigation but can be described on a basic level (fig. 2.5). Hamoukar itself sits 9.5 km 
west of the watershed between the Tigris basin and the Upper Khabur basin (and, by extension, the Euphrates ba- 
sin). To the east, surface runoff is channeled into the Wadi al-Murr, which flows into the Tigris at Eski Mosul. The 
Wadi Rumaylan originates within the Tur Abdin, cuts its way through the Quaternary basalts near the modern politi- 
cal border, and flows south into the marshes of the Radd. Drainage within the THS all originates as surface runoff 
from the low-relief plains to Hamoukar’s northeast and flows into the Wadi Rumaylan at or below Tell al-Tash. 
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Figure 2.3. Geology of the Upper Khabur basin (based on FAO 1966: map 2) 
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Figure 2.4. Soils and hydrology of the Upper Khabur basin 
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The eastern end of the basin has been divided into five zones by Wilkinson (2002a) (fig. 2.5). To the northeast 
of the THS region are Tertiary uplands on Pliocene sediments, now eroded but perhaps originally a continuous sheet 
(Zone 1). The THS region itself falls within the low-relief silt plains of Zone 2. Presently, the wadis flowing from 
the Zone | uplands into this area are mostly infilled by silt clay plow wash from millennia of agriculture and are 
mostly visible as dark areas on satellite imagery. Wilkinson’s Zone 3 consists of low basalt plateaus of Quaternary 
date to the northwest of the THS region, across the Wadi Rumaylan. These basalt sheets are the southernmost ex- 
tension of a broad basaltic area that stretches along the northeastern edge of the basin (see FAO 1966: fig. IV—7). 
Although basalt outcrops are found throughout this area, which must have been a major source of material for grind- 
stones, it generally possesses a thick soil layer that is well suited for cultivation. 

Wilkinson’s Zones 4 and 5 are in areas of very low relief in the southeastern part of the basin. Zone 4 is at the 
lower reaches of the Wadi Rumaylan, where it exhibits branching and meandering traces and even levee formation 
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Figure 2.5. The eastern Upper Khabur basin, with geomorphological zones from Wilkinson 2002a 
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suggestive of irrigation channels. These cannot be dated directly at present, but the nearby large sites at Tell Koz 
and Tell al-Tash suggest a possible Bronze Age date (Wilkinson 2002a: 91). Finally, the wadis Rumaylan and Khu- 
nayzir flow into a broad and poorly drained salt marsh (Zone 5, the Wadi Radd). 


2.1.2. CLIMATE, RAINFALL, AND VEGETATION 


Today, the Upper Khabur region features a strongly seasonal Mediterranean climate, with the vast majority of 
rainfall occurring during the winter months. Summers are very dry (fig. 2.6A and FAO 1966: 52-57); this regime 
results from the southward shift of moist westerly winds in the winter and the northward expansion of the subtropi- 
cal high-pressure belt in the summer (Wright 1993). Northern Iraq and northeastern Syria benefit from additional 
moisture in the spring that is derived from stationary low-pressure cells that advect moisture from the Persian Gulf 
and is precipitated orographically by the southern Taurus Mountains. The increased solar radiation and temperature 
of spring lead to water stress, but this late boost in rainfall can prolong the agricultural growing season and increase 
crop yields (Kouchoukos 1998: 321-23). 
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Figure 2.6. Rainfall at Mosul, Iraq. 
(A) Average monthly precipitation between 1923 and 1967; (B) Annual precipitation (August—July) between 1923 and 1967. 
Data from the Global Historical Climatology Network database (Peterson and Vose 1997) 
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The distribution of rainfall in the basin varies in relationship to proximity to the Tur Abdin mountains (FAO 
1966: 52-54; Perrin de Brichambaut and Wallén 1963: 7-19). The northern basin averages 400—450 mm of rain an- 
nually. This figure declines as one moves southward, such that Hassake averages just over 250 mm annually (fig. 
2.7; FAO 1966: table III—2). Throughout the basin, almost all this precipitation falls between January and March. 
These annual averages hide a substantial degree of interannual variability, which can be as high as 20-30 percent 
(fig. 2.6B; see also Perrin de Brichambaut and Wallén 1963: fig. 2; FAO 1966: 55). Thus, land generally considered 
to be above the threshold for productive dry farming on average (the threshold is generally placed at 250 mm per 
year) could have crop failures in any given year. 

The degree to which these modern conditions pertain to the past is currently a matter of debate between inves- 
tigators using different data sources. It is generally agreed that during the last glacial maximum (late Pleistocene, 
18,000 years B.P.), conditions in the Middle East were cooler and dryer. Pollen cores from lake sediments through- 
out the region indicate a drastic reduction in tree pollen at this time (Butzer 1995; Wright 1993). The colder temper- 
atures resulted in reduced evaporation and therefore reduced precipitation, which caused the contraction of forests. 
The reduced evaporation also resulted in the raising of lake levels throughout the region, which can be documented 
by increases in the O'* isotope (Lemke and Sturm 1997). From a variety of proxy data, it has been proposed that the 
fourth and early third millennia B.C. were wetter than at present (Hole 1997; Deckers and Riehl 2007; Courty 1994: 
45-47). The second half of the third millennium probably witnessed a drying phase, but the timing and impact of 
this phase are debated (Weiss et al. 1993; Courty 2001; Wilkinson 1997). 

The vegetation of northern Mesopotamia has also evolved dramatically since the last glacial maximum. At the 
start of the Holocene Epoch, park woodland and woodland steppe vegetation characterized the plains (Moore et al. 
2000: fig. 3.7). In the Upper Khabur basin, a gallery forest with an extended swamp belt existed along the Jaghjagh 
River in the fourth and early third millennia B.C., and the steady flow of the river at that time suggests greater veg- 
etation cover in the basin in general (Deckers and Riehl 2007: 345-46). Aggradation of sediments in the second 
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Figure 2.7. Rainfall in the Upper Khabur basin. Isohyets derived from FAO 1966: map 1 
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half of the third millennium B.C. has been attributed to changing vegetation patterns due to climatic drying, but was 
probably exacerbated by intensified human land use (Courty 1994: 48-50). Today the basin is completely defor- 
ested and badly overgrazed (Hole 2007; Hole and Smith 2004). 

The climate and soils of the Upper Khabur basin are very productive for dry-farming agriculture, particularly 
in the northern half, where annual rainfall is more reliably above the minimum necessary for a successful crop. The 
superior productivity and reduced risk of irrigation agriculture compared to dry farming is well documented; under 
pre-industrial agricultural conditions, an irrigated field will be 50 to 100 percent more productive than a rainfed 
field of the same size (Weiss 1986). However, the geomorphology of the southern Mesopotamian plains restricts 
cultivation to the sloping sides of river levees; the soils of the basins beyond are fine-textured, poorly drained, and 
saline, although these factors varied through time and with changes in land use (Wilkinson 2003: 77-78). Although 
there are also differences in productivity between floodplain and interfluve, the soils of the Upper Khabur basin 
are more homogenous. Thus, on the northern plains, cultivation would not have been as geographically restricted 
as in the south, and much more cultivable land would have been available, although still strongly influenced by the 
availability of rainfall (Weiss 1986; Wilkinson 1997, 2000c). Weiss has concluded that “the dry-farming plains of 
northern Mesopotamia could have generated aggregate yields considerably greater than those of southern Mesopota- 
mia” (Weiss 1986: 74), perhaps two to three times as much as in the irrigated south (Weiss 1983). The critical issue 
then becomes the transport of harvested cereals: bulk grains could be moved efficiently by boat on the canals of the 
southern plains, but the friction of overland transportation on the northern plains is prohibitively expensive beyond 
a certain distance (Wilkinson 1994: 503). This environmentally defined difference in transportation efficiency is a 
major point of divergence between the Bronze Age economies of northern and southern Mesopotamia (Algaze 2001: 
76-77; Stein 2004). 


2.2. RECENT SETTLEMENT AND LAND USE IN THE UPPER KHABUR BASIN 


As part of the historical perspective adopted by this study, the recent history of human occupation in the Upper 
Khabur basin is significant not only as the most recent stage in a long sequence of settlement, but also as a critical 
factor in the survival of past landscapes to the present. Many parts of the Near East cycled between pastoral nomadic 
and sedentary agricultural economies over the last millennium, but the Upper Khabur basin appears to be unique in 
its combination of high agricultural potential and the long duration of nomadic control. Despite its obvious richness 
and potential, the basin remained a pastoral zone long after similar areas had been brought under cultivation. 

The start of the most recent phase of pastoral dominance is not certain (Hiitteroth 1992: 285-86). Some argue 
that the district of Nisibin, the most important city in the basin from the late first millennium B.C. until the founding 
of Hassake and Qamishli, was abandoned in the face of Abbasid overtaxation (Gibert and Fevret 1953: 8); others 
assume it was completely deserted as a result of the Mongol conquests of the mid-thirteenth century (e.g., British 
Admiralty 1943: 36; Wirth 1964: 8). Certainly in the sixteenth century, Nisibin and its immediately surrounding 
regions were settled, agriculturally productive, and taxed accordingly by the Ottoman government (Hiitteroth 1990; 
Goyiing and Hiitteroth 1997). Unfortunately, Ottoman tax records did not include the THS region. Control of the 
far eastern basin alternated between Mosul and an independent /ivad (administrative district) Akéakal’a, neither of 
which were included in Géyiing and Hiitteroth’s study. The sixteenth century was the highpoint of the Ottoman state 
and correspondingly a time of reduction in nomads’ strength (Godyiing and Hiitteroth 1997: 14-15), so it is unlikely 
that this political-economic snapshot is valid for earlier and later times. The last decade of the sixteenth century, 
however, marked the start of a long phase of pastoral domination of the Mosul countryside, as the Ottoman army 
simultaneously took away administrative powers from tribal groups but demanded more mutton and camels to provi- 
sion their armies against the Safavids; pastoralism became more profitable than agriculture (Khoury 1997: 39-42). 

At this time, the basin was dominated by Tay Arab tribes. By the mid-seventeenth century, they appear to have 
driven out most sedentary occupation. In 1644, Tavernier noted the “Country between [Nisibin and Mosul] being 
altogether desert and uninhabited. There is no Water to be found but in two places, and that not very good neither; 
near to which you shall see some few Herdsmen grazing their Cattel” (1677: 71). 
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Travelers in the basin in the eighteenth century were shocked at the decay of the once great city of Nisibin (sum- 
marized in Fiey 1977: 114-26) and found it surrounded by a largely depopulated and uncultivated plain. Norman 


Lewis summarizes several early accounts: 
Peasants fled rather than “entertain” soldiers on the march or Ottoman grandees on a journey. Villages 
were sacked in the course of local strife, ravaged by soldiers or by ex-soldiers turned bandit, raided by 
Kurds or beduin. The state of public security in the countryside was abysmally low; peasants received virtu- 
ally no protection from beduin raiders or other disturbers of the peace. Natural disasters like drought, plague 
or locus infestations left empty villages in their wake. Peasants, driven to despair by the demands of rapa- 
cious “appropriators of the surplus,” particularly tax-farmers and usurers, abandoned their villages in hopes 


of finding a living in the cities or elsewhere (Lewis 1987: 12-13). 


The middle of the eighteenth century saw the arrival of the Shammar tribes, camel nomads who had been forced 
out of Arabia by rival tribes (Glubb 1942: 22-25; Gibert and Fevret 1953: 9; Dillemann 1979: 39). These northern 
Shammar proceeded to dominate the existing Tay tribes and imposed upon them and semi-sedentary Kurdish groups 
the khuwa (brotherhood tax; see Stewart 2004). 

Western observers in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were traveling between Mosul and Nisibin 
(fig. 2.8); their trajectories vary but their accounts of the landscapes of the eastern part of the basin all share three 
main points. All were faced with crossing a dangerous and unpoliced area. Those who took the direct route, which 
passed just north of the THS region through Tell Rumaylan and Tell al-Hawa, exposed themselves to the greatest 
risk of banditry. Jackson (1799) and Buckingham (1827) traveled mostly at night and with large contingents of 
heavily armed persons. McCoan managed to ally himself with the Shammar to insure safe passage (McCoan 1879: 
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Figure 2.8. The eastern Upper Khabur basin and Iraqi North Jazira as depicted in the map of Richard Kiepert (1893) 
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79-84). More commonly, travelers followed closely along the southern edge of the Tur Abdin, where Kurdish 
settlements afforded some protection (Kinneir 1818; Fletcher 1850; Sachau 1883; von Oppenheim 1900), or along 
the flanks of the Jebel Sinjar among the Yezidi villages (Forbes 1839; Layard 1853). Even villages along the edge 
of the Tur Abdin were reportedly recently abandoned (Sachau 1883: 388), although it remains a distinct possibility 
that Sachau and others were observing the seasonally vacant villages of semi-nomadic Kurds (see below). 

Also prominent in these nineteenth-century narratives are the presence of large camps of nomads on the plain 
and the absence of sedentary settlement and cultivation. The twelve miles beyond Nisibin were in “a tolerable state 
of cultivation” in 1813 (Kinneir 1818: 444), but the central part of the plain southeast of Aznavur was “desolate” in 
the 1840s (Ainsworth 1842: 120). Several travelers reported Kurdish villages in the neighborhood of Tell Leilan, 
southeast of Nisibin (esp. von Oppenheim 1900: 139), but these did not extend more than a 30 minutes’ ride away 
from Nisibin itself. McCoan (1879: 80) saw no fixed settlements between Tel’afar and the immediate hinterland 
of Nisibin. Traveling in the spring of 1879, Cameron (1880: 220-28) reports that Kurds grazed large flocks at Tell 
Rumaylan because there were no water sources on the road beyond to Mosul for ten to twelve hours. He noted no 
cultivation whatsoever between Chilagha and Tell Hugna. Several other travelers noted that Chilagha was the inter- 
face between settlement and cultivation to the northwest and vast grassy steppe to the south and southeast ( Mitford 
1884: 1:265; Southgate 1840: 2:269). 

Some villages that appeared “abandoned” were in fact seasonal habitations. For example, the village at Tell 
‘Abra was empty because its Kurdish inhabitants spent part of the year in their summer pastures out on the plain 
(von Oppenheim 1900: 142). The dynamism of the southeastern edge of settlement is revealed in the place names 
around Tell Leilan (Dillemann 1962: 68-71). North of Leilan and west of the Wadi Abbas are many abandoned 
places with Kurdish and Turkish names, which suggests to Dilleman that they were abandoned in recent times, prob- 
ably due to beduin raids; alternately, south of Leilan and east of the Wadi Abbas most place names are Arabic and 
refer to tribal leaders within living memory (1962: 70). 

The third recurrent observation of these early travelers was of the startling unexploited agricultural potential of 
these grazing lands, especially in the eastern part of the basin. Buckingham noted that east of the Wadi Khunayzir, 
“the rest of our way was over desert ground, though the whole tract was capable of being rendered highly fertile, 
being covered with a good soil, and intersected by several small rivulets of water” (Buckingham 1827: 2:2). Ains- 
worth (1842: 120) described the area around Tell Rumaylan as a “greensward” only in need of the application of 
water. The western half of the basin was similarly fertile and similarly abandoned by cultivation (Sykes 1907: 242). 

These three conditions (lack of security, domination by pastoral nomads, and untapped agricultural potential) 
were of course closely related. The perspective of the sedentary farmer was succinctly stated by Taylor, who, speak- 
ing of the Shammar beduin, notes: 


It is hardly necessary to say that they pay no tribute whatsoever to the Turkish Government; on the contrary, 
their head-men receive a monthly salary from the Turks, and levy, in addition, black mail from every travel- 
ler and caravan passing through their territory, and also from all the villages and towns in the plains sub- 
jected to them. They are the curse of the country, and have totally put a stop to everything like cultivation 
and improvement in the splendid tracts they call their own. Under a strong and liberal government, and with 
the water system, climate, and soil of that part of Northern Mesopotamia terminated by the Jaghjagha and 
Khaboor, several thousand bales of cotton alone, of a very fair quality, might be raised annually. ... Now, 
however, the country is literally a desert — a vast uninhabited plain, though studded profusely with old tu- 
muli and heaps of rubbish, the former abodes of an exuberant, peaceful, and industrious population (Taylor 
1865: 54). 


This settlement situation continued into the twentieth century, unaffected by either the collapse of the Otto- 
man empire or the initial establishment of the French mandate. It was only in 1926 that the mandate government 
effectively “pacified” the Upper Khabur basin, in the face of violent opposition from Kurdish tribes and the Arab 
Shammar (Dillemann 1979; Tachjian 2004). At this time, the near-total sedentary abandonment of the region is first 
documented photographically by the pioneering aerial archaeologist Antoine Poidebard (1934). In his photographs 
of the basin, the landscape is almost entirely devoid of settlements or agricultural field boundaries, and the only vis- 
ible roads or tracks are the small braided paths of sheep and goat herds. 

The human geography of the basin in the years following the imposition of French control (fig. 2.9) is vividly 
described by Robert Montagne (1932) and in the British Admiralty Handbook of the Nomad (Glubb 1942). The 
sedentary villages along the railway between Ras al-Ain and Nisibin were expanding due to the influx of Armenian, 
Kurdish, Chechen, and Assyrian refugees from Turkey and Iraq, as was the recently founded town of Qamishli, just 
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Figure 2.9. Sedentary, semi-sedentary, and nomadic groups in the pre-Mandate twentieth century. Shammar areas are winter pasture. 
Compiled from Montagne 1932, Gibert and Fevret 1953, Wirth 1964, and Glubb 1942 


opposite Nisibin on the Syrian side of the border. The northern part of the western basin continued to be populated 
by the semi-nomadic Milli Kurds, while the eastern basin hosted the mostly sedentary Kikiya, Millieh, Dakourieh, 
Mersinieh, Pinar Ali, Aliyan, and Miran Kurdish tribes. 

The small remainder of the semi-nomadic Tay Arabs summered south and southeast of Qamishli and moved their 
sheep flocks to the area between their cultivated land near Qamishli and the Jebel Sinjar. Several semi-sedentary 
groups also occupied parts of the basin at various intervals: the Baggara brought their flocks up from the Euphrates 
to the Jebel Abd al-Aziz in the winter; the Jubbour moved their animals onto the steppes surrounding their villages 
along the Jaghjagh and the Khabur; and the Sherabiyin migrated to the Jebel Sinjar from the area around Tell Safra 
(Glubb 1942: 77-94). 

The dominant non-sedentary force continued to be the fully nomadic tribes of the Shammar beduin. Unlike the 
various Kurdish tribes who mostly raised sheep, these were camel breeders and therefore capable of great annual mi- 
grations. The Shammar arrived from Nejd in the mid-eighteenth century and gradually spread throughout Mesopo- 
tamia as far east as Baghdad; in the process, they seized control of the pastures of the Jubbour, Baggara, and Wulda, 
all formerly fully nomadic tribes who became semi-sedentary in the Jazira when faced with these losses (Glubb 
1942: 24-25; Taylor 1865: 54-55). In 1875 the Shammar split. West of the Khabur River, the Shammar of Zor 
moved between the steppe south of the Jebel Abd al-Aziz and the Euphrates as far downstream as Ana. At the time 
of the British occupation, the Iraqi half split further into the Iraqi Shammar, who occupied the banks of the Tigris 
south of Mosul, and the Shammar Khorsa (or Syrian Shammar), who summer around Demir Kapou (now Rumay- 
lan), Qubur el-Bid, Tell ‘Abra, and along the Wadi Khunayzir and migrate to winter pastures in the salt marshes of 
Buwara and as far south as Ana (Glubb 1942: 22). 

This phase of low settlement density (and thus low impact on the archaeological landscape) rapidly began to be 
reversed in the years prior to the Second World War, as formerly semi-nomadic Kurdish tribes and fully nomadic 
camel beduin began to settle and adopt agriculture under French encouragement (fig. 2.10). The French government 
also encouraged the immigration of Christian groups from Turkey and northern Iraq into the basin. Grain produc- 
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Figure 2.10. Density of settlement in the Upper Khabur basin circa 1933-1945. Settlements from French 
1:200,000 Levant map series, Qamichliyé-Sinjar (1945) and Karatchok-Dagh (1933) sheets. 
Compare the known settlement pattern of fifty years earlier in figure 2.8 


tion more than tripled from 199,100 ha in 1937 to 643,000 ha in 1954 (de Vaumas 1956: 75; Wilkinson and Tucker 
1995: 13). Cotton was first grown in the region in 1948 and had expanded from 140 to 3,300 ha by 1950, when the 
Korean War pulled some American producers from the market (Gibert and Fevret 1953: 86-88). By 1954, the popu- 
lation had ballooned from an estimated 40,000 persons in 1929 to almost 240,000 persons (Nouss 1951, cited in de 
Vaumas 1956: 73). A parallel and contemporaneous southward expansion of settlement and the limits of agriculture 
has been documented for the Iraqi North Jazira and the Sinjar Plain (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 12-14). 

This process came latest to the southeastern part of the basin, however. In 1945, settlement and cultivation ex- 
tended no farther than Tell al-Tash on the Wadi Rumaylan (Dillemann 1962: 70). As it extended south, sedentary 
reoccupation was focused on the low wadi floodplains, leaving the higher interfluvial areas to be recolonized later 
(Gibert and Fevret 1953: 10). The last part of the basin to be cultivated was the region around Tell Kotchek/Yaru- 
biya, where the Shammar Khorsa were induced to settle by the Agrarian Reform (FAO 1966: 37; Gibert and Fevret 
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1953: 15). The first appearance of the modern village at Hamoukar, now called al-Hurriya, is to be placed in this 
context. 

By 1954, the entire basin had been brought under agriculture (de Vaumas 1956: 73). Over one million hectares 
were cultivated, half by machine and half by animal traction. All first- and second-class cereal lands were under cul- 
tivation, which extended into even marginal zones and areas considered not suitable for cultivation. Writing around 
1955, Van Liere noted that “the Jezireh developed so rapidly during the last 15 years that there is hardly a parallel in 
the whole of the Middle East” (Van Liere n.d.: 27). Most of this unprecedented growth was due to the rapid intro- 
duction of, and heavy reliance upon, mechanization, especially in the marginal areas (Wirth 1964; Mehner 1983). 

The context of mechanization was the expansion of capitalist investment in agriculture. With the start of World 
War II, capitalists based in Aleppo began to contract for agricultural rights with the Kurdish aghas or Arab shaykhs 
who controlled the land; very few landowners cultivated their land themselves (Boghossian 1952: 134-40; Wirth 
1964; de Vaumas 1956: 75-76; Gibert and Fevret 1953: 94-98). In the Jazira, land rents accounted for 10-15 per- 
cent of the crop, but the percentage extracted by the owners of agricultural machinery could be as high as 45-60 per- 
cent of the crop (FAO 1959: III-4). On account of the inequality of land ownership and continued poverty of most 
village-based sharecroppers, the government passed the Agrarian Reform Law in September 1958. The law fixed 
ceilings on land ownership in rainfed areas at 300 ha plus 169 ha for dependents; the expropriated lands were to be 
redistributed to landless or poor farmers at the rate of 30 ha per family (FAO 1959: III-5—9; Forni 2003). These 
lands continue to be owned by the state and are rented to the farmers. The 1958 land reform is responsible for the 
current arrangement of fields in the eastern basin, and its effects are important to recognize if one is to peel back the 
latest layers on the landscape palimpsest as captured by CORONA (see Section 4.3). 

The farmlands of the Upper Khabur basin are highly productive (Weiss 1986: 71-80). The adjacent plains of the 
Iraqi North Jazira produce mean yields of 700 kg of wheat and 900 kg of barley per hectare (Wilkinson and Tucker 
1995: 7). These figures mask great variation, mostly tied to the amount and timing of rainfall. Two years can serve 
as examples (Van Liere n.d.: 27). Between August 1953 and July 1954, 656 mm of rain fell at Qamishli and 643 
mm fell at Mosul. In the following year, 371 mm fell at Qamishli and 322 at Mosul. In the wet year 1954, the har- 
vest in the basin averaged 1,200 kg of wheat on the best land, 1,000 kg on good land, 800 kg on marginal land, and 
500 kg on land best suited for grazing. The following year, these averages declined to 1,000 kg, 600 kg, and 500 kg 
for the best, good, and marginal lands, respectively, with no yields on grazing land. All crops but the best land were 
considered to be failures. 

In general, the lower the interannual variability, the lower the average annual rainfall threshold for continuous 
successful dry farming (Perrin de Brichambaut and Wallén 1963: 9-10). Therefore, short-term runs of high annual 
rainfall might inspire the expansion of agriculture into marginal areas, as occurred in the Syrian and Iraqi Jazira and 
the Sinjar Plain during the postwar years (Van Liere n.d.; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 13), but settlements in these 
areas may prove not to be viable in the long run. 


2.3. HISTORY, CONTINGENCY, AND THE CREATION OF THE PRESENT 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL LANDSCAPE 


The Upper Khabur basin has thus witnessed a dramatic shift from one end of the land-use intensity spectrum 
(seasonal grazing by low-density nomadic groups) to the other (intensified and mechanized agriculture by sedentary 
communities). In the span of only twenty to thirty years, the plain went from near-abandonment to complete agri- 
cultural and sedentary colonization. The historical patterns of settlement and land use reviewed in this section are 
particularly vivid due to the written accounts, which certainly fill in a major gap in archaeological research (i.e., the 
post-Mongol Islamic period). This recent history of settlement in the basin is critical for understanding the forma- 
tion of the present landscape and its unparalleled degree of preservation of ancient features. Furthermore, although 
they are historically contingent, these settlement processes might be cautiously used to understand similar transi- 
tions in the past which are only hinted at by shifts in numbers and sizes of sites. 

As discussed in detail below, the basin has until recently preserved a quantity and variety of landscape features 
seen rarely, if at all, elsewhere in comparable alluvial areas of the Near East. Archaeological landscapes can be 
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placed on a continuum between landscapes of destruction and landscapes of survival, based on a combination of 
natural taphonomic processes and contingent settlement histories (Taylor 1972; Williamson 1998; Wilkinson 2003). 
Simply put, some landscapes are more likely to suffer greater attrition through time than others. Desert and mountain 
areas tend to feature landscapes of survival, because once human activities have left traces, environmental conditions 
are unlikely to encourage destructive human resettlement. For example, the harsh conditions of the central Negev 
allow the preservation of pastoral nomad sites from the early third millennium B.C. (Rosen 2003). Alternately, areas 
with moderate climates, sufficient rainfall, and fertile soils will attract settlement and encourage its continuation or 
resettlement. Continuous settlement in such a region will lead to progressive attrition of earlier landscape features 
through time. 

The Upper Khabur basin therefore appears to be a classic landscape of destruction. As reviewed above, geo- 
logically and geomorphologically, the basin is well suited for extensive agriculture. Continental-scale tectonics have 
produced an enclosed basin; the hills to the north inspire orogenic rainfall that runs off across it, and they contain 
springs along its south edge, both of which provide moisture for the basin. The alluvial sediments have formed 
fertile soils. Even when the basin was almost completely given over to pasture in the last centuries, the density of 
tells suggest to visitors the underlying potential for agriculture. Because of this agricultural potential, in the past, 
and especially in the last half century, archaeologists have assumed that the basis for local political power and the 
inspiration for foreign conquest was control over agricultural surpluses (Weiss 1986; Weiss et al. 1993). Within the 
Taylor-Williamson framework, we should expect that relatively few early landscape features would survive, having 
been effaced by subsequent agricultural settlement. 

The landscape situation is a bit more complicated. If one looks at the average annual rainfall isohyets (fig. 2.7), 
almost the entire basin is above the 250 mm/year threshold for successful dry farming. As discussed above, how- 
ever, these averages mask substantial interannual variability in rainfall. On a wet year, the 250 mm isohyet might 
shift southward, but more importantly, it could shift to the north on a dry year, leaving sedentary communities in the 
southern part of the basin without sufficient rainfall for their crops. The latter was the situation of the 1954/1955 
growing season, when most crops in the basin failed. Crop failure was not spatially uniform, however; agriculture 
in the far northeast of the “bec du canard,” near the Tigris, continued to return high yields. This area has the highest 
average annual rainfall in the Syrian Jazira. 

In sum, the Upper Khabur basin is not uniform in its long-term agricultural potential; interannual variation in 
rainfall means that cultivation is increasingly risky as one moves south. In Wilkinson’s taphonomic classification, 
the basin falls into Zone 3, a marginal rainfed steppe where relative preservation is expected to be high (2003: 41- 
43). This classification certainly describes the southern part of the basin around Tell Brak and especially the steppe 
beyond it toward the Jebel Abd al-Aziz and the Jebel Sinjar; the northern part is expected to be far less marginal, 
barring any dramatic shifts in climate such as those proposed for the later third millennium B.C. (Weiss et al. 1993). 

Thus far, landscape preservation and destruction have been described solely in environmental terms: climate, 
geology, and soils determining the possibilities for initial sedentary occupation and the likelihood of subsequent re- 
occupation. The record of the last several centuries, however, demonstrates that nonpredictable sociopolitical factors 
play a strong role in landscape preservation. Lack of sedentary occupation was related not to climatic marginality, 
but to a lack of security in the face of extortionate beduin, Kurdish, and Yezidi tribes and an Ottoman government 
presence extractive in its own right. 

Here we see the role of historical contingency in landscape preservation. It was the imposition of centralized 
control over the basin by Ottoman and French mandatory governments, rather than a climatic amelioration, that led 
to the expansion of settlement in the sixteenth century and since 1926 (Géyiing and Hiitteroth 1997; de Vaumas 
1956). The landscape impacts of the twentieth-century sedentary expansion can be documented by comparing his- 
torical aerial and satellite photographs from the 1950s and ’60s to recent high-resolution commercial satellite imag- 
ery, with ground confirmation via field survey. The sixteenth-century expansion is presently only known through a 
textual study of Ottoman tax records (G6yiing and Hiitteroth 1997), but a case can be made that it is connected to a 
pronounced void in the basinwide distribution of ancient trackways (see Section 7.3.2). 

The high degree of landscape preservation in the basin up until recent decades thus results from a unique com- 
bination of patterned landscape creation and transformation starting in at least the third millennium B.C. and envi- 
ronmental conditions that were dynamic but remained generally suitable for both intensive agriculture and extensive 
pasture. The creation of much of what survives of the premodern landscape features, especially hollow ways and 
field scatters, can be attributed to the phase of urbanism of the later third millennium B.C. (Period 7), with other 
durable elements being added in the late Sasanian to Early Islamic periods (Periods 16-17). This urbanization was 
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not limited to the Upper Khabur basin and adjacent alluvial plains, and it is likely that its landscape impact was also 
to be found elsewhere in northern Mesopotamia. However, these other areas, for example the Harran Plain around 
Kazane Hoyiik and the Idlib region around Ebla, had their own subsequent settlement histories that did not include 
the lengthy pastoral interlude of the Upper Khabur basin. 

The above review of recent settlement history provides more than just an explanation for the current patterns 
and condition of the archaeological landscape; it also provides a model for the patterns of pastoral nomadic-agricul- 
turalist interaction and processes of nomadization and sedentarization in the deeper past. At present, the understand- 
ing behind archaeological processes of abandonment and resettlement is dominated by monocausal explanations 
involving normative response to postulated climate change: sedentary agricultural communities abandoned their 
settlements when the climate dried, only to return upon amelioration. The environment of the Upper Khabur basin 
was undeniably dynamic, and even short-term reductions in rainfall could have a substantial impact on the viability 
of settlement systems expanded beyond the point of resilience (Wilkinson 1994, 1997). The situation of the last cen- 
turies complicates climatically driven interpretations of past settlement shifts by demonstrating the possibility that 
they were the result of sociopolitical, rather than climatic, instabilities. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THS FIELD METHODOLOGY |: 
THE HAMOUKAR SURFACE COLLECTION 


3.1. PREVIOUS ARCHAEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


At the time that excavations commenced, in autumn 1999, Hamoukar had never been excavated but had been 
the subject of repeated visits and speculation regarding its size and settlement history. These speculations were often 
based on analysis of aerial photographs without ground control, or on brief site visits. The 1999 surface collection 
of the mound at Hamoukar was intended to reconcile these often conflicting observations, in addition to the broader 
research goals outlined in Chapter J. 

The earliest archaeologists to visit the Upper Khabur basin avoided the Hamoukar area, preferring to move be- 
tween the Yezidi villages on the fringes of the Jebel Sinjar (Layard 1853) or along the southern edge of the Tur Ab- 
din (von Oppenheim 1900). The southeastern portion of the basin was the domain of the Shammar, and both Layard 
and von Oppenheim traveled under heavy guard. 

The earliest observations of Hamoukar were made from the air. Although Poidebard (1934) never ventured so 
far east, Hamoukar came to the attention of Willem Van Liere and Jean Lauffray in the course of an aerial survey 
undertaken for the Syrian Ministry of Agriculture. From aerial photographs, they recognized the site as “un des plus 
vastes de toute la haute Jezireh — 1 kilométre carré,” and associated it with a series of ancient trackways (Van Liere 
and Lauffray 1954-55: 137). Subsequently, Van Liere (1963: fig. 3b) published a scaled photo interpretation which 
showed Hamoukar’s main features: the high mound, the lower town, the outer depression, and associated hollow 
ways. On this site plan, the mounded area of the site measured 116 ha but the circular depression encompassed 216 
ha (calculated in Wilkinson 1994: 488). Primarily on the basis of its large size, he proposed to identify Hamoukar 
with the Mitanni capital Wassukanni (Van Liere 1963: 120). 

Since Van Liere’s discussion, Hamoukar has been visited repeatedly. Diederik Meijer included it as part of his 
survey of the eastern basin; he reported Uruk/Amuq F sherds, metallic ware, and Khabur ware (Meijer 1986: 19). 
Subsequent informal visits provided evidence to place Hamoukar within the framework of the Uruk Expansion 
(Siirenhagen 1986: 14-15; Schwartz 1988b; Lebeau 1990: 243; Weiss 1983: 44). Others, however, report only local 
chaff-tempered ceramics in the fourth millennium (Oates and Oates 1991: n. 4; Schwartz 1994: 164 n. 19). 

Almost fifty years after Van Liere’s observations, the scale of the site remained unclear, with estimates ranging 
from 90 to 216 ha, and the question of whether it grew to that size in the fourth millennium or as part of the urban 
expansion of the later third millennium remained unanswered. The systematic surface collection of the mound, un- 
dertaken in the first season of the project, was designed to clarify these issues. A preliminary report appeared in the 
journal Iraq (Ur 2002b), but is now superseded by the results presented in Chapter 6. 


3.2. MORPHOLOGY, SETTLEMENT, AND SURFACE CONDITIONS 


The interpretation of surface collection data is based on the assumption that, all other things being equal, the lo- 
cation of material on the surface is directly related to the location of ancient settlement below the surface (e.g., Red- 
man and Watson 1970: 279-80). Interpretation, however, is rarely so straightforward. A range of post-abandonment 
processes, both natural and cultural, can alter the composition of the surface assemblage. To account for these pro- 
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cesses at Hamoukar, it is necessary to review the mound’s morphology, its most recent settlement history, and the 
conditions of the surface at the time of the surface collection. 


3.2.1. MORPHOLOGY OF THE MOUND 


Hamoukar’s present form is the result of over 2,000 years of settlement and can be classed with a handful of oth- 
er mounds in the basin with similar settlement histories. The most apparent feature is its 15 ha high mound, which at 
its peak rises 18 m above the plain, measured at the north (figs. 3.1-2).' At its base, it approximates a 500 x 400 m 
rectangle. Its slopes conform generally to common patterns of mound erosion in northern Mesopotamia (Rosen 
1986: 31-33). The northern slopes face the direction of the prevailing wind. This situation encourages parallel slope 
retreat, wherein the relatively sharp angle of the slope at the time of abandonment is maintained while the position 
of the slope itself gradually moves backward. The south-facing slopes, however, are struck obliquely by wind and 
rain, which encourages slope decline. This process removes materials from the top and redeposits them at the base, 
creating a longer and more gentle slope. The two processes operate at different rates: the north-facing slopes sup- 
port greater vegetation, which acts to retain the soil, while the low-vegetation southern slopes offer less resistance 
to erosional forces. The resulting asymmetrical profile (see fig. 3.4 Section A—A’) is almost universal among simple 
conical mounds on the plain (see, e.g., the topographical maps in Stein and Wattenmaker 2003), but also character- 
izes other large mounds such as Tell Brak. 

The high mound exhibits internal characteristics that distinguish it from high mounds of comparable size else- 
where in the basin. Rather than having a plateau shape, it rises to a high point at its northeastern corner. This ar- 
rangement almost certainly resulted from its settlement history after the fourth millennium B.c. In Ninevite 5 times 
and later, it appears that only parts of the high mound were occupied (see Chapter 6). The mound is drained by three 
primary gullies. The largest is a broad feature that completely dominates its western half. Smaller gullies cut into the 
mound near its southeastern corner and its northern edge. Each of the three has produced a colluvial fan of eroded 
material at its base, the size of which appears proportional to its gully’s runoff collection area. Two gullies also drain 





Figure 3.1. The high mound at Hamoukar, with the step trench in Area A, viewed from the north 








' The topographic survey of Hamoukar was carried out by John C. — surface of the surveyed areas. The 1 m contour dataset was derived 
Sanders and Carrie Hritz. The resulting coordinates were input into from the interpolated surface. 
the ArcGIS Spatial Analyst’s spline tool to produce an interpolated 
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Figure 3.2. Topography, hydrology, and features of the high mound at Hamoukar. Surface drainage is indicated 
by dashed lines; gray rectangles are modern houses and outbuildings. Oriented with north at top 


the eastern edge, including a substantial one at the northeastern corner, whose corresponding colluvial fan has been 
largely taken away for brick and roofing materials by the villagers of Hamoukar/al-Hurriya. 

The high mound is located at the northern edge of an extensive lower town (fig. 3.3). The area of the lower 
town and high mound together encompasses 105 ha, making Hamoukar one of the largest Bronze Age urban cen- 
ters in northern Mesopotamia, surpassed only by Tell Mozan and possibly by Tell Taya. The lower town averages a 
3-4 m elevation above the surrounding plain although with considerable internal variation. The largest elevated area 
on the lower town stretches from its northeastern corner south along its eastern edge. This ridge is actually three dis- 
crete mounded areas, resulting from three chronologically distinct post-third-millennium reoccupations (from north 
to south, Iron Age, Hellenistic, and first millennium A.D., respectively; see Chapter 6). The middle of these three is 
a considerable mound in its own right which rises 6 m over the level of the lower town. Two other elevated areas, at 
the southeastern corner and at the western edge, do not appear to be related to pre- or post-third-millennium settle- 
ment.” Instead, these elevations may be due to monumental structures that are more resistant to erosion. 

Depressed areas on the lower town can be related to patterns of natural drainage and to elements of ancient 
topography, and it is likely that a recursive relationship existed between the two. The largest feature is a shallow de- 
pression that curves around the eastern, southern, and southwestern sides of the high mound, with a broad extension 
running to the southwestern edge of the lower town. This feature probably originated as an area of mudbrick extrac- 
tion during the initial occupation of the high mound and prior to the settlement of the lower town; it would have also 
accumulated runoff from the high mound, discouraging settlement while the lower town grew up around it. At pres- 
ent it serves to drain the southern half of the high mound and all but the northwestern corner of the lower town. 








? Interestingly, the French military cartographers included this west- mound; they did not, however, indicate the full lower town (see fig. 
ern mound on the 1:200,000 map of the region, along with the high 4.5). 
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Figure 3.3. Topography and morphological features of the lower town (see fig. 3.4 for profiles) 
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Figure 3.4. Vertically exaggerated topographic profiles across Hamoukar (see fig. 3.3 for profile locations). 
(A-A’) North—south profile across the high mound summit, lower town, and its enclosed depression; 
(B-B’) East—west profile across the southern lower town; 

(C-C’) East—west profile across the high mound and northern lower town 
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Part of this large depressed area is an internal drainage basin, near the center of the lower town. Such enclosed 
depressions are commonly found in association with sites of the last two millennia and are best interpreted as the 
remains of mudbrick extraction pits that have not had time to become infilled with plow wash or aeolian sediments 
(see Section 5.1.2 and Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 32-35). They are rarely associated with sites as early as the third 
millennium B.C., so it is tempting to associate this feature with the poorly understood first-millennium A.D. settle- 
ment 100 m to its northeast. However, it may have largely attained its present form in the last fifty years; in the earli- 
est CORONA images, this area shows neither elevated vegetation growth nor moisture retention. 

Finally, the edges of the lower town are notched in several places by re-entrant contours. The most prominent, 
at the southwestern corner, has been deepened by its position at the outflow point for lower-town surface runoff, but 
was probably a preexisting feature. Others, most notably at the center of the western edge and at the east edge, ap- 
pear unrelated to surface runoff. The most likely interpretation for all these features is that they mark the position 
of former gates into the lower town. It may be preferable to consider them as major access points, since the topog- 
raphy of the lower town gives no indication that it was walled. This interpretation is strongly supported by off-site 
evidence from the surrounding landscape. All the major re-entrants are directly associated with hollow ways (see 
below). 

Beyond the mounded site there are several subtle landscape features that attracted attention long before the 
start of the Chicago Hamoukar Expedition. Van Liere noted a “double circular ditch” around the mound, which he 
mapped from aerial photographs but did not otherwise describe (fig. 3.5). On his scaled plan, Van Liere’s inner 
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Figure 3.5. Van Liere’s plan of Hamoukar with linear features and ditches (based on Van Liere 1963: fig. 3b) 
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ditch ranges between 110 m wide at the western lower town, to 70 m wide at the southeast. The outer ditch varies 
between 40 and 60 m in width and includes several rectilinear features along its southwestern extent. The north and 
east sides of the outer ditch are either poorly understood (indicated by dashes) or unreconstructed by Van Liere. Be- 
yond the outer ditch, Van Liere identified twelve linear features as “Bronze Age tracks”: four converging on a single 
point on the eastern outer ditch, and the others connecting with the outer ditch at various points along its western 
half. Van Liere’s plan includes the ephemeral wadi that flows to the east of Hamoukar, but does not indicate other 
landscape aspects such as modern structures, tracks, or fields. 

With the exception of the northwestern part of the outer ditch and the two southwestern tracks, none of these 
features can be seen on the ground today, and the aerial photographs employed by Van Liere are not accessible 
at present. These features can, however, be reconstructed from the five CORONA missions that covered the THS 
region, especially Mission 1117 from May 1972 (fig. 3.6). The outer ditch in the field northwest of Hamoukar is 
particularly clear, and closely corresponds in dimensions to Van Liere’s plan. The inner ditch in this area, however, 
appears to be less of a linear feature than a generally disturbed area, perhaps an area of extensive brick pits. The 
southwestern outer ditch also appears to be a line of large depressions. 

The ditches on Hamoukar’s other sides are more difficult to interpret from CORONA. The fields north of 
Hamoukar were already transformed by small-scale irrigation by 1965 and do not show a continuation of the ditch. 
Van Liere’s reconstruction of the southern and eastern outer ditch finds no support from CORONA either. Like the 
southwestern section, the eastern extent appears to be a somewhat linear arrangement of depressions. Van Liere’s 


hypothetical southern extent would have crossed over the northern part of the Southern Extension (THS 25, Khirbat 
al-Fakhar; see Section 4.5). 
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Figure 3.6. Hamoukar’s circular depression and associated hollow ways (CORONA 1117, 25 May 1972) 
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Figure 3.7. Surface drainage in the THS area. Modeled from the 30 m SRTM digital elevation dataset 


These depressed features do not appear to be regular enough to be interpreted as a defensive moat, following 
Van Liere. They are more likely to have resulted from a recursive process of surface runoff and excavation for 
building materials. The drainage pattern visible on the surface today is the result of natural patterns and human 
intervention (Section 5.4), but the hydrology as modeled from Shuttle Radar Topography Mission (SRTM) digital 
terrain data indicates that a broad area of the plain to the north-northeast would have drained along Hamoukar’s 
western edge (fig. 3.7). This interpretation is supported by the Area D geomorphological trench near the northwest- 
ern corner of the lower town (Wilkinson 2002a: 95-99). The trench through the outer ditch contained poorly sorted 
calcium carbonate accretions, along with some potsherds of later third-millennium fabric. Wilkinson interprets this 
deposit as originating from locally eroded soils and probably representing local drainage formed under the influ- 
ence of human modifications. Specifically, it may represent the capture of natural drainage by a hollow way to the 
north, which redirected runoff into the borrow-pitting area near Hamoukar (Wilkinson 2002a: 97-98). Further run- 
off would have continued out of this area toward the southwest via the hollow way near Hamoukar’s western edge, 
which would explain its continued deep profile (see figs. 5.20 and 5.25 Profile P). Similar hollow way-directed 
surface runoff has been documented at Tell Brak and elsewhere (Wilkinson et al. 2001: 6-7; shown schematically in 
Wilkinson 1993: fig. 8). 

Van Liere’s radial network of hollow ways can be confirmed and extended via CORONA imagery (fig. 3.8). All 
the features he noted on Hamoukar’s west side appear on multiple CORONA images, and most can be followed for 
several kilometers farther south and west. On the other hand, the four features he identified on Hamoukar’s eastern 
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Figure 3.8. Topography and depressed features in the Hamoukar area, derived from CORONA photographs 
(Missions 1102, 1108, and 1117) 
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Figure 3.9. Site morphologies of mid- to late third-millennium B.C. urban centers in northern Mesopotamia. 
(A) Hamoukar, 105 ha (CORONA 1102-1025DF007); (B) Tell Leilan, 90 ha (CORONA 1108-1025DA004); 
(C) Kazane Hoyiik, 90 ha (CORONA 1104-1009DA005); (D) Tell Mozan, 120 ha (CORONA 1021-2120DF007). 
All to the same scale 
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side cannot be identified on CORONA, and three features converging on Hamoukar’s northeastern corner are appar- 
ent on several CORONA photographs but do not appear on his plan. 

Hamoukar’s system of hollow ways is discussed in greater detail below (Section 5.3), but in the present context, 
they provide further support for the interpretation of the areas of re-entrant topographic contour lines on the edges 
of the lower town as gates or points of controlled access. For example, the point on the western lower town edge is 
the likely terminus of at least four hollow ways, and a fifth lines up closely with the re-entrant at the southwestern 
comer (fig. 3.8). Hollow ways line up with probable ancient gates at Tell Beydar and Tell Leilan as well (Ur and 
Wilkinson 2008). 

Although it has some unique characteristics, Hamoukar is thus morphologically similar to several other large 
northern Mesopotamian sites, especially those that were also part of the flourishing urbanism of the later third mil- 
lennium B.C. (fig. 3.9). The closest parallels appear to be with Tell Mozan (Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati 1999) 
and Kazane Hoyiik (Wattenmaker 1997), where later third-millennium lower towns grew up around older high 
mounds. Hamoukar is also broadly similar to Tell Leilan (Weiss 1983), Tell al-Hawa (Ball, Tucker, and Wilkinson 
1989), and Tell Khoshi (Kepinski-Lecomte 2001), although their morphologies differ due to circumvallation and 
partial resettlement in the early second millennium B.C., features that are not present at Hamoukar. 


3.2.2. MODERN SETTLEMENT ON HAMOUKAR 


The village at Hamoukar (now called al-Hurriya) must be discussed not only because it is the largest settlement 
of the present settlement pattern of the region (see Section 6.11), but also because it presented a major challenge 
to the collection of the surface units and their interpretation. It consists of some 800 persons living in low-density 
house compounds over an approximate area of 40 ha. It is difficult to determine when this settlement originated. At 
the turn of the nineteenth century, the area between Nisibin/Qamishli and Tell Leilan was lightly settled by Kurd- 
ish tribal groups (von Oppenheim 1900: 139-44; see also Section 2.2 above); Hamoukar’s Kurdish name suggests 
it was at least known to these groups.*? However, these Kurdish villages were in the midst of the summer pasture- 
lands of the Arab Shammar tribal confederacy, to whom they paid a protection tax (khuwa) (Montagne 1932: 61). 
Today, the villagers of al-Hurriya are almost all Shammar Arabs and former dependents, so the village must have 
appeared sometime after the establishment of French control over the basin in 1926 (Montagne 1932: 55; Tachjian 
2004: 322-25), and probably only shortly before the time of full agricultural colonization around 1954. The French 
1:200,000 series Qamichliyé-Sinjar map sheet (surveyed in 1936) labels Hamoukar as a mound but does not indi- 
cate contemporary settlement or tracks (see fig. 4.5). Van Liere’s plan, based on mid-1950s aerial photographs, does 
not indicate any modern settlement (fig. 3.5; Van Liere 1963: fig. 3b). 

By the time of the earliest CORONA mission, in May 1965, the site could be reached via modern tracks and 
the high mound and lower town appear to be settled in some form. In the photographs from this and most other 
CORONA missions, resolution and focus are not sufficient to identify individual structures, with the exception of 
Mission 1105 from 14 November 1968. In this scene, a handful of permanent structures can be recognized in a very 
dispersed pattern (fig. 3.10A; see also fig. 5.20). A pair of isolated structures existed on the high mound and low- 
density houses stretched across the western lower town and directly south of the high mound. By 2005, occupational 
density had increased in the central part of the lower town and new structures had appeared along the northeastern 
and eastern edges of the lower town (fig. 3.10B). The land on the lower town given over to agriculture remained un- 
changed between 1968 and 2005. When faced with population growth, the villagers responded by increasing density, 
rather than by expanding the size of the settlement. 








3 In Kurdish, Hamoukar means “mound of Hamo.” It is thus redundant here on occasion because of previous usage, and because it reflects 
to include the Arabic “Tell” before the name since it already includes _ well the multiethnic character of the settlement and the Upper Khabur 
the Kurdish element kar/gir. The full name Tell Hamoukar is retained _ region in general. 
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Figure 3.10. Growth of al-Hurriya village at Hamoukar in the later twentieth century. (A) Permanent structures in 1968 
(from CORONA 1105); (B) Permanent structures circa 2005 (from SPOT) 


3.2.3. CURRENT LAND USE AND SURFACE CONDITIONS 


At Hamoukar and throughout the Upper Khabur basin, modern settlement and land use has impacted the archae- 
ological record. Modern villages cling to the southern slopes of tell sites and cover over low-mounded sites, making 
collection difficult or impossible. The mechanized disc plowing of grain fields has the ability to shift settlement de- 
bris across the surface of a site and can obscure field scatters. As Hassake province has become more integrated into 
the global economy, former wheat fields have been converted into irrigated cotton fields, which sometimes neces- 
sitates the dramatic alteration of the slope of a field in order to facilitate proper gravity flow. Irrigation often renders 
field scatters inaccessible and in some cases has resulted in the obliteration of hollow ways and even entire sites. 
Construction of roads and railways in the area has also resulted in the leveling of sites. Built roads of gravel and 
asphalt are particularly destructive to hollow ways. Because modern villages tend to be on or adjacent to tells, the 
modern roads connecting these villages obscure the ancient tracks connecting the tells. These issues are by no means 
unique to the Upper Khabur basin, and indeed large-scale modification of the landscape as part of state-sponsored 
agricultural products has been going on for several millennia (Hole 1980: 22—23). The ways in which modern settle- 
ment impacts the surviving remains of ancient settlement must be borne in mind when interpreting survey data. 

All these transformative processes have been active at Hamoukar since its resettlement around the middle of the 
twentieth century. The surface collection recognized three general classes of land use on the mound at Hamoukar: 


¢ Bare tell surface. These areas of the site are essentially unused space and remain relatively undisturbed. 
They are, however, kept devegetated by village herd grazing and occasional irregular trampling via animal, 
foot, and wheeled traffic. In general, they tend to have very high visibility of surface artifacts and a relative- 
ly high proportion of small sherds, often smaller than the THS’s collection threshold, although in areas of 
greater slope they are subjected to sheet erosion, which reveals larger sherds. Bare tell surfaces characterize 
much of the high mound and the fringes of the lower town along its northern and northwestern edges. 


« Disturbed surface. These areas are found in close proximity to the houses of the modern village and are 
highly variable in surface condition and artifact density. In some areas, small-scale excavation by villag- 
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ers has produced undulating surfaces characterized by loose soil, various forms of modern debris (organic 
household waste, glass and metal debris, and construction materials), and occasionally assemblages of large 
sherds with fresh breaks. In other areas, village women have swept surfaces and tamped them down with 
water, resulting in a compact surface devoid of any cultural material, ancient or modern. Disturbed surfaces 
cluster around village houses on the southern edge of the high mound and across the lower town, particu- 
larly in the areas west and northeast of the enclosed depression. Areas with routine and systematic trampling 
(i.e., tracks) were also classified as disturbed surfaces. When possible, these areas were avoided for collec- 
tion unit placement. 


¢ Cultivated fields. Large tracts of Hamoukar’s lower town are presently under cultivation. These fields ex- 
tend across the southwestern, southern, and southeastern areas. At the time of collection (autumn 1999) 
none were under crops. The nature of their surface assemblages varied depending on their position in the 
agricultural rotation and could be subdivided into: 


¢ Fallow land. These fields had lain undisturbed for at least the past agricultural season (1998-1999). 
Fallow fields on the lower town presented the most ideal collecting conditions: village herds had re- 
moved almost all vegetation and pulverized clumps of earth into a smooth surface, leaving large and 
small sherds highly visible. 


* Plowed land. These fields had been given a plowing in advance of seeding, to occur later in the fall. 
Plowing occasionally brings to the surface larger and generally more diagnostic sherds, but tends to 
obscure smaller or finer forms. 


The different visibility conditions and sherd assemblages characteristic of these surface classes must be borne 
in mind when interpreting the distribution of surface materials. The very small sherds characteristic of bare tell sur- 
faces were the least likely to be diagnostic; therefore, low numbers of diagnostic sherds for any given period from 
such a surface may indicate only a chronologically unhelpful collection, rather than a lack of past occupation of that 
space. Collections from disturbed areas are often similarly small and nondiagnostic, but are occasionally very abun- 
dant, especially when they represent the sweepings from a village house courtyard. These latter collections are the 
most likely to be removed from their original place of deposition, however, and therefore collections from disturbed 
areas are considered to have the highest potential spatial error. Collections from cultivated surfaces have also been 
subjected to lateral movements, in this case via repeated plowing. However, several controlled archaeological ex- 
periments have demonstrated that such movement is relatively modest (e.g., Ammerman 1985; Rick 1976). Indeed, 
collections from agricultural fields, both plowed and fallow, are the most likely to be spatially connected to their 
point of initial deposition. 


3.3. SURFACE COLLECTION AT HAMOUKAR 


Given the size and topography of Hamoukar itself, examining every square meter of its surface would have been 
prohibitively time consuming in both collection and ceramic processing, so it was decided to sample the site accord- 
ing to a non-probabilistic systematic scheme. When faced with similar sites of similar scale, archaeologists have 
applied similar strategies to other large urban centers such as the Mesoamerican cities of Sayil (Smyth 1998) and 
Calixtlahuaca (Smith et al. 2007), and the Greek polis of Phlius (Alcock 1991). 


3.3.1. THE SYSTEMATIC SAMPLING STRATEGY 


Probabilistic sampling at the level of the site has been attempted in Near Eastern archaeology, most notably in 
the Keban Reservoir Survey (Whallon 1979, 1983) and elsewhere in southeastern Turkey (Redman and Watson 
1970), and within the Upper Khabur basin at Tell Mozan (Thompson-Miragliuolo 1988). The strength of a random 
probabilistic approach is that it enables a statistically valid estimation of the total population; its primary drawback 
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is that it may result in uneven coverage. Neither Whallon nor Thompson-Miragliuolo ultimately used their probabi- 
listic samples to estimate the full sherd population of their sites. Whallon concluded that a simple non-probabilistic 
systematic sampling method would be ideal, since archaeologists are more interested in mapping the spatial distribu- 
tion of sherds than in estimating their total numbers on the surface (1979: 291). 

Following Whallon’s conclusions, the surface collection at Hamoukar aimed for spatially even coverage via a 
non-probabilistic systematic approach. A 100 m grid was imposed on the 105 ha mounded area of the site, and one 
100 sq. m sample unit was collected from as close to the center of each as was possible under local access and vis- 
ibility conditions (fig. 3.11). The 110 units thus represent just over a 1 percent sample of the total mounded area. At 
the time this strategy was devised, it was thought that even the smallest identifiable occupations would be contingu- 
ous and about 1 ha in size; subsequently, based on observations in the broader survey of the Hamoukar region and 
at the early urban center at Tell Brak (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 2007), it has become clear that settlement areas can 
be dispersed, of variable density, or both. The relatively low-intensity collection at Hamoukar was well suited to 
identifying areas of continuous high-density settlement, but it is possible that this strategy would have missed small 
or patchy areas of settlement. 
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Figure 3.11. Systematic, opportunistic, and areal collection units at Hamoukar 
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As a check on this sampling strategy, supplementary areal collections were subsequently made in three places. 
Collection units 117, 126, and 127, each between 0.3 and 0.5 ha, were placed to confirm unexpected results from 
systematic sampling. 


3.3.2. PLACEMENT OF COLLECTION UNITS 


Although the excavation’s topographic survey created an arbitrary metric site grid for positioning excavation 
trenches, the surface collection used the Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) projection grid (Zone 37 north) to 
locate each sample unit by means of handheld GPS receivers. The UTM grid has several benefits over an arbitrary 
grid or the Geographic Coordinate System (latitude and longitude). It is almost infinitely extensible without the 
need to resort to negative coordinates. Those coordinates are given in meters north and east, rather than degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, which makes them more intuitive for measuring distance and area. Finally, a GPS receiver can 
be used to navigate to a position very easily with a single operator. Positioning via tape and compass is not feasible 
on a site as large as Hamoukar. Theodolite positioning is time consuming and difficult, given the presence of village 
houses that block lines of sight and require multiple survey stations. 

A GPS receiver is, however, inherently less accurate. At the time of the Hamoukar surface collection (Sep- 
tember/October 1999), the U.S. Department of Defense systematically degraded the accuracy of the GPS satellite 
network for all non-military applications. In order to minimize the deliberate distortion, all positions were calculated 
by taking continuous readings over a period of time and then averaging the northing and easting coordinates. The er- 
ror was thus reduced, but still was approximately 20-30 m, based on comparing these positions with ortho-rectified 
SPOT images. After this policy, called “Selective Availability,” was removed on 1 May 2000, the positioning error 
in the basin was reduced to 5—10 m. Given the spatially inexact nature of surface assemblages, both pre- and post- 
Selective Availability positioning errors were considered to be acceptable. 

A preliminary map of intended collection unit locations was created by placing a 100 m grid over the site in 
alignment with the edges of the lower town. This operation was simplified by the fact that Hamoukar is almost a 
perfect kilometer square with sides aligned with the cardinal directions. The centerpoint of the grid square at the top 
of the high mound was calculated (763885 m E, 4078431 m N, the position of Collection Unit 1) and the locations 
of the rest of the collection units were determined by intervals of 100 m on the X and Y axes from this point; the 
unit to its north was to be located 763885 m E, 4078531 m N, and so forth. A Garmin GPS 48 model handheld GPS 
receiver was used to navigate to these positions. 

In many cases, collection at the intended position was not possible because of recent surface disturbance. On 
several occasions, the center of a grid square fell within an animal pen or a house courtyard; collection in such 
household contexts was determined to be unnecessarily intrusive. In any case, walled courtyards and outdoor activ- 
ity areas associated with household compounds are carefully maintained, to the great detriment of the surface assem- 
blage. Most surfaces are regularly swept clean of all debris, modern and ancient. As a result, several hectares of the 
site in the densest part of the modern village could not be collected. In other instances, sample units fell on paved or 
gravel tracks. On a few occasions, intended sample units fell on an area of heavily trampled tell surface on which the 
surface sherds had been ground into small and undiagnostic fragments. In these circumstances, the position of the 
unit was adjusted to the closest location with a reasonable assemblage. In addition, three opportunistic collections 
were made (Units 50, 60, and 68) at positions where recent digging or plowing had turned up chronologically sig- 
nificant assemblages outside of the systematic grid. This method could therefore be accused of lacking methodologi- 
cal rigor, but it was decided that a set of somewhat opportunistically located, yet productive, sample units would be 
of greater utility in documenting the occupational history of the site than a rigidly systematic set of samples, some of 
which may contain too few sherds to be of analytical use (see also Gallant 1986: 406). 

Once the intended location (or a suitable nearby alternative) was located, its coordinates were recorded and then 
fixed as the northwestern corner of the collection unit. The 10 x 10 m unit was laid out via metric tape and walked 
in five passes, under the assumption that sherds would be visible at 1 m on each side of the line of the pass. Identical 
methods were used for off-site field scatter collection (see Section 5.2.1 and fig. 5.9). Artifacts collected were not 
limited to the standard diagnostic forms (rims, bases, handles, decorated sherds, etc.); all body sherds larger than 
1 cm were collected, as well as lithics, kiln slag and ceramic wasters, and basalt fragments. 

Three supplementary opportunistic collections were made in areas where the systematic sampling strategy had 
produced ambiguous or unexpected results (see fig. 3.11). These units were areal and intended to produce a large 
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number of diagnostics; since collection was opportunistic, they are not used in analyses of surface density. Unit 117 
was placed in a gully roughly 50 m west of the step trench in Area A, with the goal of testing for several periods 
found in the excavations but not in the systematic surface collections nearby. Unit 126 was placed on a relatively un- 
disturbed area amid village houses near the western edge of the lower town, on the northwestern slope of a localized 
elevation. It was intended to confirm the results of the systematic collection, which found no evidence for additional 
periods of occupation that might explain the localized mounding. Finally, Unit 127 was placed on the western slope 
of the prominent mound on the eastern edge of the lower town. Systematic collection in this area had revealed body 
sherds and small diagnostic fragments of Seleucid pottery; Unit 127 was intended to collect larger diagnostics for 
publication purposes. 


3.4. ANALYSIS 


On the mound at Hamoukar, the THS collected 15,901 artifacts from 110 collection units. Several collections 
were discarded after being tampered with (either by dogs or small children) and had to be re-collected; the original 
units have not been used in determining sherd densities, although their diagnostics generally provided confirmation 
to the results of the systematic units. The total area of all samples was 11,000 sq. m, slightly more than 1 percent of 
the site. Of the 15,169 potsherds, 1,883 (12.4%) were diagnostic; of these, 1,191 were typeable with reference to 
the survey typology (see Appendix B). Thus 7.9 percent of all sherds, and 63.3 percent of all diagnostic sherds, ulti- 
mately proved to be chronologically useful. 


3.4.1. DISTRIBUTION AND RELIABILITY OF THE SURFACE ASSEMBLAGE 


From the surface of Hamoukar proper, the collection units had a mean average of 151 sherds per 100 sq. m, 
from a low of 21 sherds per 100 sq. m up to 436 sherds per 100 sq. m (fig. 3.12). Areas of low sherd density (<100 
sherds/100 sq. m) occur south of the high mound on disturbed surfaces within the modern village, where courtyards 
and other exterior spaces were heavily trampled and swept clean of all debris, including ancient pottery. In other 
areas, intermediate sherd density (101-150 sherds/100 sq. m) could be attributed to extreme trampling that broke up 
surface sherds into fragments smaller than the collection minimum; this was particularly true for a large and flat area 
at the northwestern corner of the lower town. 

Areas of high sherd density (>150 sherds/100 sq. m) include the high mound, the northeastern corner of the 
lower town, and points along the western edge of the lower town. In the case of the high mound, the high sherd 
density found along its southern slopes (especially Units 30, 44, 49, 107, and 108) can be explained with reference 
to the general principles of tell erosion in the Near East (see Section 3.2.1). Along the western edge of the lower 
town, and to a lesser extent elsewhere along the site edge, elevated sherd densities are probably due to a combina- 
tion of erosion and modern plowing; the large amount of sherds with fresh breaks lends support to the latter cause. 
The high density of the northeastern lower town also can be related to its recent history: this area featured a recently 
abandoned segment of the modern village that was no longer maintaining the exterior spaces as was the rest of the 
village. 


3.4.2. DISTRIBUTION OF FABRIC TYPES 


Given the disagreement among previous visitors with regard to the date of Hamoukar’s urban expansion (fourth 
millennium or later third millennium B.C.) and the unresolved nature of its fourth-millennium settlement (purely 
indigenous, exclusively southern Uruk, or both), the surface collection was especially concerned to differentiate be- 
tween fourth- and third-millennium assemblages and also to distinguish between local and intrusive components of 
the fourth-millennium assemblage. An initial concern was that diagnostics of the local Late Chalcolithic assemblage 
(Period 5b) would be systematically underrepresented. Non-finewares of this time are heavily chaff tempered and 
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Figure 3.12. Density of surface ceramics at Hamoukar. Point values are the total number of 
collected sherds from 100 sq. m collection units 


poorly fired (see Section B.2.5) and are therefore more likely to erode into non-diagnostic lumps when left exposed 
or repeatedly plowed over on the surface. If this proved to be the case, a diagnostics-only collection would system- 
atically underrepresent fourth-millennium ceramic densities and thus underestimate the scale of fourth-millennium 
Hamoukar. 

Ultimately, Period 5b diagnostics proved to be robust enough to be recognizable in surface assemblages, at 
Hamoukar and within the broader THS region. Nonetheless, the distribution and density of body sherds provides a 
useful confirmation of the validity of densities of diagnostic types from the collection units. Toward this end, all sys- 
tematically collected sherds from Hamoukar’s surface were classified into one of nine general fabric groups (table 
3.1). These groups are admittedly coarse, designed to be useful under macroscopic visual inspection and without the 
need to make fresh breaks. This system concentrates on surface color and characteristics and the most visible aspects 
of temper and firing. 

The assemblage most easily distinguished is that of the fourth millennium (Period 5b), because the morpho- 
logical and technological characteristics of the non-finewares are not to be found in any other period of occupation 
at Hamoukar. These red-brown surface, reduced core, coarse chaff-tempered sherds (Fabric F5) are easily distin- 
guished from the evenly fired buff to green sherds of the third millennium B.C. (Fabric F3), the other major settle- 
ment period (fig. 3.13). The system works imperfectly for other periods. For example, fourth-millennium finewares 
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Table 3.1. Fabric classification used in the systematic surface collection of Hamoukar 








Type Fabric Description Possible Date(s) 
Fl Small, worn, and unclassifiable — 
F2 Green to greenish yellow fineware with wheel striations Periods 6-7 
F3 Green to greenish yellow common ware with fine chaff and sand temper Periods 6-7 





F4 Red to brown, black core cooking ware with abundant grit temper — 

















F5 Orange to red surfaces with thick reduced core and frequent coarse chaff Period 5b 
temper 

F6 Orange to yellow well-fired fabric with abundant sand temper Period 5a, 13 

F7 Yellow to buff with pink core, chaff temper Periods 5b, 11 

F8 Yellow to orange fineware, often slipped Period 5b 

F9 Red to orange, heavily grit-tempered fabric Period 13 





(Fabric F8) can only be distinguished from third-millennium finewares (Fabric F2) by their general lack of wheel 
striations, and both the southern Uruk (Period 5a) and Hellenistic (Period 13) assemblages are heavily sand and 
grit tempered (Fabric F6). It is also likely that late Sasanian—Early Islamic body sherds were classified in the third- 
millennium fabric classification. 


3.4.3. DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


One of the most attractive aspects of a holistic approach is the possibility of demarcating the internal spatial 
organization of activities within the city; indeed, in collections of single-period sites, it may be the primary research 
objective (see especially Stone and Zimansky 2004). There are several reasons why the Hamoukar surface collec- 
tion could only make this attempt in a very general sense. Hamoukar has not been subjected to the intensive wind 
deflation that has left activity-related artifacts densely concentrated on the surface; it is argued above that the lateral 
movement from plowing is limited, but it is still substantial enough to disperse artifacts to the extent that they do not 
concentrate enough for ancient activities to be apparent. Even if the surface assemblage was well suited for identify- 
ing activities, the necessary intensity of collection was unfeasible due to the limited time and labor resources of the 
Hamoukar surface collection. It is possible to plot the distribution of a few production-related artifact types across 
the surface of the site, but only at a very coarse level that might be able to identify the relative frequency of certain 
activities within broad zones of the site, but cannot resolve individual workshops or suq-like concentrations, as was 
possible at Abu Duwari (Stone and Zimansky 2004: 340-72). 

The distribution of lithics (fig. 3.14) appears to be unrelated to either ancient patterns of behavior or subsequent 
transformations. A slightly elevated density was found on parts of the high mound but also on slight prominences 
on the eastern and western lower towns. This is particularly odd, since the former is an area of Hellenistic settlement 
(Period 13). The wide but low-density distribution of lithics (almost all production debris) is not surprising, given 
that lithic technology remained in use up to the end of the third millennium (see, e.g., Underbjerg 2003; Rainville 
2003) and perhaps even later. There also appear to be no significant differences in the patterning of obsidian versus 
chert or flint. 

The distribution of ceramic processing debris (kiln slag and wasters) occurs across the entire site, again at a 
low density (fig. 3.15). Slag was much more common than overfired sherds. The wasters recovered in systematic 
collection could never be identified by type. A few localized areas of dense kiln slag were found on the high mound 
and on the interior parts of the lower town, but substantial concentrations clustered along the eastern and western 
edges of the site. This is unsurprising, given that pottery firing is a fuel-intensive craft that produces ash and smoke. 
Although not detected by the systematic collection, informal observations in the area immediately southeast of the 
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high mound found many fragments of stacked kiln wasters. This prominence probably supported specialized mass 
production of small bowls at the end of the third millennium, as is known from contemporary neighbors such as Tell 
Leilan (Senior and Weiss 1992; Stein and Blackman 1993). 
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Figure 3.13. Distribution of ceramic fabric classes at Hamoukar. Period 5b coarse ware (F5) in black; Period 7 
common ware (F3) in white; all other fabric classes in gray. For total numbers of sherds, see figure 3.12 
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Figure 3.15. Distribution of ceramic manufacturing debris at Hamoukar. Point values are the 
total number of artifacts from 100 sq. m collection units 
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CHAPTER 4 


THS FIELD METHODOLOGY 2: 
THE TELL HAMOUKAR SURVEY 


4.1. INTRODUCTION 


As part of the Hamoukar Expedition’s holistic approach, the results of excavation and surface collection on 
Hamoukar itself were integrated with a still larger regional scale. Toward this end, the Expedition included a field 
survey component as part of its initial research design. In designing our methodology, we attempted to place the 
THS within the full-coverage tradition of Near Eastern survey while including intensity and sampling methods more 
typical of Mediterranean and New World survey. The properties or variables of the survey strongly affect the nature 
of the results and the interpretations that can be made of them (Banning 2002; Plog, Plog, and Wait 1978; Schiffer, 
Sullivan, and Klinger 1978). After contextualizing the THS within the history of archaeological survey in the Upper 
Khabur basin, these variables will be reviewed and placed within the methodological framework of the THS. 
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Figure 4.1. Intensive and extensive surveys in the Upper Khabur basin and adjacent areas 
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4.1.1. PREVIOUS SURVEY IN NORTHERN MESOPOTAMIA 


The evolution of landscape studies in northern Mesopotamia has proceeded in a very different manner than in 
southern Mesopotamia (reviewed in Wilkinson 2000b). In the south, Adams’ extensive initial projects (1965, 1981; 
Adams and Nissen 1972) were followed by more geographically focused surveys (Gibson 1972; Wright 1981) and 
only recently by intensive projects at the microregional (Wilkinson 1990a) or site (Stone and Zimansky 2004) level. 
Adams’ grand syntheses, based on low-intensity observation of a broad geographic region, could then be tested 
against more intensive observations in smaller areas. 

Surveys in northern Mesopotamia (fig. 4.1) have proceeded in a far less coordinated manner. Aside from anec- 
dotal observations by early visitors such as von Oppenheim and Mallowan, initial survey in the region was primarily 
aerial: Poidebard’s survey of the Roman eastern frontier in the late 1920s (Poidebard 1934; Castel 2000), and Van 
Liere’s more systematic observations of sites and road networks (1961-62, 1963; Van Liere and Lauffray 1954-55). 
These investigations included only opportunistic ground visits. Modern survey in the region began with Fielden’s 
Lower Jaghjagh Survey (1981) and Meijer’s survey of the basin east of the Jaghjagh (1986), which included a visit 
to Hamoukar. In adjacent areas in northern Iraq and southeastern Turkey, extensive surveys were undertaken by 
Reade (1968: 235-37), Ibrahim (1986), and Algaze and colleagues (Algaze et al. 1991; Parker 2001). 

Subsequent survey in the basin has been mostly intensive and focused on the hinterlands of excavated sites: 
the surveys around Tell Leilan (Weiss 1986; Stein and Wattenmaker 2003; Ristvet 2005), Tell Beydar (Wilkinson 
2000a, 2002b; Ur and Wilkinson 2008), Hamoukar (Ur 2002a, 2002b, 2003, 2004-05), Tell Brak (Eidem and War- 
burton 1996; Oates 2005; Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 2007; Wright et al. 2006-07), and Tell al-Hawa (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995). At the same time, extensive survey has continued in the western part of the basin (Lyonnet 1996a, 
2000) and the Jebel Abd al-Aziz region (Hole 2002-03; Kouchoukos 1998). 

Thus the development of settlement and landscape studies in northern Mesopotamia, and the Upper Khabur 
basin in particular, has proceeded in the opposite manner as in southern Iraq: a series of mostly site-centric small 
surveys, undertaken independently with different levels of intensity and often employing divergent methodologies 
and ceramic indicators. 


4.1.2. INTENSITY OF SURVEY 


The THS differs from previous surveys in northern Mesopotamia most strongly in its intensity. Survey intensity 
can be understood as the relative amount of effort expended on a unit of space (Sumner 1990: 93; Plog, Plog, and 
Wait 1978) and is generally inversely proportional to the size of the survey area. The earliest surveys in the Near 
East covered vast areas very rapidly, with a heavy reliance on aerial photography (see Sumner 1990: 87-91 for an 
overview). Such low-intensity methodologies allow a large area to be surveyed because less energy is expended on 
each square unit. The larger component (sites of greater size) of entire settlement systems can be recovered relative- 
ly quickly; however, the disadvantage to a low-intensity approach is that the surveyor is much more likely to miss 
sites, particularly smaller ones (Redman 1982: 377-78). 

Low-intensity survey will probably locate the larger political and economic centers, but the poorer recovery 
rates for small sites skews our understanding of settlement hierarchies in periods of social complexity and can dra- 
matically impact reconstructions of prehistoric periods, when most or all sites were very small. For these reasons, 
the level of intensity in Near Eastern survey has increased in recent decades, although vehicle-based survey is still 
the norm. Walking transects are almost universally employed in New World, European, and Mediterranean surveys, 
where low landscape visibility, low site obtrusiveness, and high landscape attrition through continuous settlement 
make them a necessity. Perhaps because low visibility and obtrusiveness have been considered to be less of a factor 
in the Near East, few surveys have adopted pedestrian transects. 

Ultimately, the degree of intensity must be dictated by the research goals of the survey itself as well as factors 
such as visibility and obtrusiveness. The THS intended to recover settlement patterns that would document the for- 
mation and decline of urbanism; therefore, the rural settlement component was significant, and a high degree of in- 
tensity was necessary. Because of the extremely favorable properties of visibility and obtrusiveness that characterize 
the basin (see Section 2.3), it was decided that an acceptable level of intensity to recover these smaller sites could 
be achieved without the use of systematic pedestrian transects. In the Hamoukar area in particular, initial reconnais- 
sance aimed at testing the utility of CORONA satellite photographs demonstrated that few if any sites were invisible 
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from the air, under certain ground conditions (see Section 4.3 below). It can therefore be said that all parts of the 
survey area were fully and intensely studied using remote-sensing data. Using imagery from various CORONA mis- 
sions, every square kilometer of the THS area was intensively investigated for sites and landscape features prior to 
fieldwork. During the survey itself, areas with potential sites were more intensively observed than areas which ap- 
peared to be devoid of settlement on the images. 

Justification for this approach, and further evidence that it was not causing sites to be missed, came from a 
limited set of walking transects. These were conducted not for the purposes of identifying sites, but for the docu- 
mentation of off-site “field scatters” of pottery and other artifacts at 200 m intervals (see Section 5.2). Nonetheless, 
fieldwalkers were instructed to scan the ground on either side of them while moving from one field scatter sample 
unit to the next, specifically looking for site-level sherd scatters, gray anthropogenic soils, and mounding. The 200 
m interval between these transects would be considered very large by the standards of North American and Mediter- 
ranean survey (e.g., Mattingly 2000). Given the local conditions of visibility and obtrusiveness discussed above, 
and the fact that these transects were limited to high visibility fallow fields, it is estimated that fieldwalkers could 
discern mounding at 100 m to either side, anthropogenic soils at 50 m, and site-level sherd scatters at 5 m. Since 
almost all sites in the THS exhibited some mounding, it is unlikely that many sites were missed during fieldwalking. 
Although not intended to recover sites, the field scatter transects served as a useful check on the CORONA-based 
preliminary site identifications: all sites noted in almost 80 km of transects had already been identified from the sat- 
ellite photographs. 

If one uses recovered sites per square kilometer as an indicator of intensity, the THS appears to be one of the 
most intensive surveys undertaken in the Mesopotamian world (fig. 4.2; see also Wilkinson, Ur, and Casana 2004). 
A clear correlation exists between small survey regions and higher sites per square kilometer ratios. In northern 
Mesopotamia, only the Lower Jaghjagh Survey (Fielden 1981) recovered more sites per square kilometer. However, 
this survey, and the survey of the Middle Khabur region (Monchambert 1984b, 1984a), were limited to river flood- 
plains and lower terraces. 
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Figure 4.2. Recovery rates for Mesopotamian surveys since the 1950s 
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The high recovery rate of the THS was enabled by its small survey universe relative to other Mesopotamian 
surveys, particularly compared to the enormous areas of Adams’ surveys in southern Iraq. However, site density is 
much lower than in most Mediterranean surveys (Cherry 1983: fig. 1; Wilkinson, Ur, and Casana 2004: fig. 14.1). 
It is unlikely that an increase in intensity — for example, by adopting exclusively field transects at close interval — 
would have increased the number of sites recovered. The lower site density found in alluvial Mesopotamian regions 
is a reflection of real differences in settlement continuity and nucleation between Mesopotamia and the Mediterra- 
nean world (Wilkinson, Ur, and Casana 2004: 195-96). 


4.2. THE HAMOUKAR SURVEY REGION 


4.2.1. DEFINITION OF THE SURVEY UNIVERSE 


Ideally, the limits of the area to be surveyed will be co-terminous with a geographic, cultural, or political entity. 
Some processual archaeologists have even suggested that an arbitrarily defined universe is not worth studying (Plog, 
Plog, and Wait 1978: 384). Such programmatic statements are not helpful in the Middle East, where the definition 
of survey boundaries can be a sensitive political issue, defined by local and national antiquities officials rather than 
by foreign research strategies. In any case, it would be nearly impossible to survey properly a unitary cultural or 
political entity, because these evolve through time: a territory that was an entire kingdom or ethnic zone at one time 
may be only a small part of a much larger entity at another time. To complicate matters further, such a scale change 
could occur within a single ceramic period. 

As part of the Hamoukar Expedition’s agreement with the Directorate General of Antiquities and Monuments 
in Damascus, the Tell Hamoukar Survey was arbitrarily defined by a 5 km distance from the edge of the excavation 
concession. Because the concession included the immense “Southern Extension” (THS 25, Khirbat al-Fakhar), the 
area is egg shaped, totaling 125 sq. km. The survey universe is geographically homogeneous (Wilkinson 2002a) and 
at no time corresponded to a political or cultural entity in its entirety. 


4.2.2. AGRICULTURE AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL DESTRUCTION 


At present, the THS region is an entirely agricultural landscape. With the exception of village land, tracks, roads, 
and adjacent land, every square meter of land is used for agricultural purposes. In any given year some proportion 
may be held fallow or used for pasture, but this is a temporary situation. The precise time of origin for these circum- 
stances can be fixed to between the French “pacification” of 1926 and the time of the first CORONA missions in 
the area in May 1965, and probably the decade following the end of the Second World War. Prior to this agricultural 
colonization, the THS region, and indeed the majority of the Upper Khabur basin, was pastureland dominated by 
Arab tribes of the Shammar confederation (see Section 2.2). 

This extension of agriculture and especially its postwar mechanization has had a substantial impact on the pres- 
ervation of landscape features. With the exception of the highest mounds, the slopes of which are too steep, almost 
all sites are presently under agricultural fields. Most sites have probably been reduced in height, since agriculture 
has removed the steppe vegetation that anchors the soil; sites are now much more susceptible to aeolian deflation 
and erosion via surface runoff. In only a few cases have entire sites been leveled altogether; these were almost cer- 
tainly very low and spatially small, if we can extrapolate from CORONA imagery. 

Whether via plow or erosion, therefore, the surface assemblages of many sites have been diffused to some ex- 
tent across the landscape. Based on experimental studies of plowzone movement of artifacts elsewhere (Ammerman 
1985; Rick 1976), it is unlikely that such movement has dramatically altered the spatial extent of surface assem- 
blages, but it is important to recognize that these processes have been in effect. What we are mapping is therefore 
the surface assemblage following some fifty years of intensive mechanized agriculture, in addition to undocumented 
but similar agricultural processes likely extending back seven or eight millennia. 
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The transformation by agriculture of the off-site record is far more dramatic, although in different ways for 
different features. The stripping of natural vegetation and constant tilling of the landscape, and the movement of 
sediments that results from these activities, have obscured many landscape features with subtle topographic expres- 
sion. Hollow ways and canals have especially suffered, and now must be mapped primarily from historic CORONA 
photographs. This churning of the upper soil horizons has, however, maintained the visibility of field scatters by 
keeping them close to the surface. 


4.2.3. PASTORALISM AND LANDSCAPE VISIBILITY 


The pastoral component of the modern economy of the area greatly enhances landscape visibility. At pres- 
ent, small herds are maintained by village households year round, and larger herds are trucked into the basin from 
elsewhere in Syria on a seasonal basis. In both cases, grazing rights are based on contracts with local landowners 
(Vercueil and Cummins 2003). 

Grazing herds benefit landscape visibility in two ways. After the harvest, they remove the remains of cereal 
crops to reveal the earth beneath. A well-grazed field in the basin will exhibit only stray bits of chaff and a telltale 
scatter of sheep and goat dung. Just as important, their hooves break up clods of soil which cast shadows and oth- 
erwise obscure visibility. In the extreme brightness of summer and autumn daylight in the basin, the high contrast 
between reflective surface and shadow can impact field scatter recovery, especially in low-density areas. 


4.3. APPLICATIONS OF REMOTE-SENSING DATASETS 


The full-coverage methodology of the THS relied heavily on remote-sensing datasets to identify and locate po- 
tential sites and landscape features. 


4.3.1. CORONA SATELLITE PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITS INTERPRETATION 


With the declassification of the imagery from the CORONA program (Day, Logsdon, and Latell 1998; McDon- 
ald 1997), scholars in dozens of fields gained a valuable research tool. CORONA was the United States’ first intelli- 
gence satellite program, originally designed to give American military planners an estimate of Soviet nuclear missile 
capabilities. In thirteen years of operation (1959-1972), it produced over 800,000 images that covered 557 million 
square miles, the equivalent of the entire land surface of the earth almost ten times over (Day, Logsdon, and Latell 
1998: 6). During its existence, the program used an evolving set of cameras. The last two cameras, used on KH-4A 
and KH-4B programs, had a highest resolution of 9 feet and 6 feet, respectively. Because the CORONA satellites 
carried film cameras, rather than digital sensors, the film had to be physically returned to earth via parachute, where 
it was collected in midair by military planes. The photographs from the CORONA program were declassified by ex- 
ecutive order on 22 February 1995. 

Subsequently, imagery from the higher-resolution KH-7 has also been declassified. This “spotter” satellite 
provided highly detailed imagery of features of interest first identified by CORONA (Richelson 2003). For the Up- 
per Khabur basin, KH-7 coverage is limited to the area immediately surrounding Qamishli. Photographs from both 
CORONA and KH-7 programs can now be previewed and ordered via the United States Geological Survey (USGS) 
Web site. CORONA imagery is particularly valuable for Near Eastern archaeology, and studies utilizing these im- 
ages are beginning to appear in print (Fowler 2004). 





4 http://EarthExplorer.usgs.gov. 
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One aspect of CORONA imagery that is frequently mentioned as one if its greatest benefits to archaeology is 
its age (Philip et al. 2002: 110; Ur 2003). The CORONA program documented the landscape of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. In the intervening three decades, human activity has done much to alter this landscape. Towns and vil- 
lages have expanded, covering over ancient sites; roads have been built; and new crops and plowing methods have 
damaged sites and landscape features. The CORONA images have preserved many features that have been radically 
transformed or removed altogether. In the THS area, cultivation in general and the expansion of irrigated cotton 
fields in particular have resulted in the destruction of the microtopography of many hollow ways and has even oblit- 
erated several sites. However, the CORONA images were produced before the expansion of cotton agriculture, so 
these features and sites can still be mapped. For example, THS 8, a Halaf site, appears in the CORONA images as a 
very small light spot. When it was visited by the survey team in autumn 2000, it lay in the middle of a large fallow 
cotton field, which had eradicated its edges. Because the process of making the irrigation furrows had destroyed the 
mounding of the site, masked the lighter color of the anthropogenic soils, and reduced sherd visibility, it is possible 
that even intensive fieldwalking might have overlooked this site. 

Unlike modern digital systems like Landsat and ASTER, CORONA photographs were acquired on film. They 
must be scanned and geometrically corrected, which is a difficult process given the peculiarites of the CORONA 
cameras (Sohn, Kim, and Yom 2004). All scenes were geocorrected with reference to 10 m resolution orthorecti- 
fied panchromatic SPOT imagery available from the U.S. National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency’s Raster Roam 
interface.> Additional ground-control points were collected in the field using handheld GPS receivers. Throughout 
the basin, local tracks and field systems have remained remarkably stable between the time of CORONA acquisition 
and the time of the SPOT image acquisition (most acquired in the early 1990s). The most accurate ground-control 
points were therefore intersections of local tracks and field boundaries (fig. 4.3). Also useful was the track of the 
Qamishli—Mosul railway; in several cases the points where tracks crossed wadis also were useful. Several prominent 
features proved to be difficult to use for ground control, especially tells and other archaeological sites, the center- 
points and boundaries of which are too imprecise. Paved inter-village roads also proved difficult to use because their 
locations in SPOT almost never coincide spatially with their unpaved antecedents visible in CORONA imagery. 

Image georeferencing was undertaken within the ERDAS Imagine program using a second-order polynomial 
warp and cubic convolution interpolation. The scenes were projected into the UTM projection and coordinate sys- 
tem for Zone 37 using the WGS 1984 datum. All georeferenced images were output to a resolution of 2 m. The po- 
sitioning error fluctuates across any given scene but rarely exceeds 15 m. These images are now available online for 
free download (Ur 2010b). 

In an environment such as the Upper Khabur basin, CORONA images can be used to great effect in identifying 
sites, mapping off-site archaeological features, and reconstructing ancient environments. The THS relied primarily 
on five missions, each with distinct properties and strengths (table 4.1). Preliminary site and feature identifications 
from CORONA imagery were tested in the field during reconnaissance in the 1999 season in order to gain ground 
control for further image interpretation (Ur 2002b). Because of the demonstrated utility of the CORONA images, it 
was decided that a high level of site recovery could be maintained without fieldwalking. Therefore sites were visited 
directly by vehicle, without making systematic ground transects for the purposes of locating sites. However, system- 
atic transects were made during field scatter collection, and these served to confirm this decision. No additional sites 
were identified during field scatter collection that had not already been identified through CORONA image interpre- 
tation. 





> http://geoengine.nga.mil/geospatial/SW_TOOLS/NIMAMUSE/we- 
binter/rast_roam.html. 
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Figure 4.3. Georeferencing of CORONA photographs to SPOT imagery. (A) Unreferenced CORONA scene with four suitable 
georeferencing points and arbitrary grid (1117-1025DF147, 25 May 1972); (B) Georeferenced 10 m SPOT image with the same 
four points (8 March 1990); (C) Georeferenced CORONA scene. Note the warping in the grid between the unreferenced and 
georeferenced CORONA scenes 
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Table 4.1. CORONA missions used in the THS and their characteristics 





Mission and 

















: Frames Date and Time Strengths Weaknesses General Notes 
Rotation 
1021-2120D —_ F007, F008, 26 May 1965, Moist and vegetated Lower resolution The only mission 
F009, F010 7:40 A.M. ground at time of than other missions with a KH-4A cam- 
acquisition; good used era used by the THS; 
for hollow ways coverage between 
and other depressed the Balikh and the 
features western basin 
1102-1025D F006, F007, 11 December 1967, Sites and hollow — THS region is close 
F008, F009 1:23 P.M. ways to nadir, therefore 
optimal resolution 
and least geometric 
distortion 
1105-1025D F056, F057, 5 November 1968, Tracks, field bound- Acquired prior to Mission camera with 
F058, F059, 12:37 P.M. aries, and built start of winter rains; _ the sharpest focus. 
F060 structures ground is too dry for Western basin at na- 
hollow way visibility dir; does not extend 
into eastern basin 
1105-2170D F049, FOSO, 14 November 1968, Tracks, field bound- Acquired prior to Mission camera with 
FO51 11:14 P.M. aries, and built start of winter rains; the sharpest focus 
structures ground is too dry for 
hollow way visibili- 
ty; some cloud cover 
in eastern basin 
1108-1025D A004, A005, 6 December 1969, Sites and sur- — Nadir at THS/ 
A006, A007, = 12:36 P.M. rounding allu- North Jazira Project 
A008 vial sediments have area; extends from 
maximally discrete Jaghjagh to trans- 
signatures Tigridian zone 
1117-1025D_ —~F145, F146, 25 May 1972 Hollow ways, wadis, Site sediments are Soft focus; negatives 
F147, F148, natural drainage apparently saturated have sharp latitudi- 
F149, F150 and are often indis- nal striations 


tinguishable from 
surrounding fields 





4.3.2. DIGITAL ELEVATION MODELS 


Although the basin might appear to be flat, its slight topography defines patterns of drainage and therefore has 


been an important variable for settlement and land use for millennia. Furthermore, its microtopography, in the form 
of mounded sites and depressed linear features, represents most of the archaeological features of interest. At the time 
of survey, the only topographic data available was the 1:50,000 scale Arabic series (discussed below). Subsequently, 
a 90 m resolution global dataset from the SRTM has become available (Farr et al. 2007).° Each pixel is slightly less 
than one hectare, so the resolution is too coarse to detect many sites in the THS area. However, it does resolve the 
largest and highest mounds in the basin very well (Sherratt 2004) and can be used for computer automated detection 
of mounds across the Fertile Crescent (Menze, Ur, and Sherratt 2006). 

The 90 m version of the SRTM dataset resolves the morphology of Hamoukar’s high mound and lower town, 
as well as the high mounds within the THS (fig. 4.4). Its primary utility for the THS, however, is that it reveals 
the subtle mounding of THS 25 (Khirbat al-Fakhar) and also allows a general characterization of the slope and the 
primary north-northeast to south-southwest drainages in the area, none of which are apparent from the ground. The 





® http://www2.jpl.nasa.gov/srtm/. 
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Figure 4.4. Hillshaded topography of the THS area derived from 90 m SRTM terrain data. Contours at 10 m intervals 


30 m version of the SRTM dataset is not publicly available; however, a vector surface drainage model was derived 
from these data by Devin White and made available to the THS (see fig. 3.7 and hydrology in maps 2-3). 


4.3.3. TOPOGRAPHIC AND HISTORICAL MAPS 


Place names on maps with distinctive elements such as khirba and tell (“ruin” and “mound” in Arabic), or gir 
(“mound” in Kurdish) can be useful indicators of where sites might be found beneath modern villages. Two map se- 
ries were incorporated into the THS spatial database. The first was the French 1:200,000 Levant series produced by 
the Service Géographique des forces Frangaises du Levant. The sheets relevant to the THS were Qamichliyé-Sinjar 
(1945 provisional edition) and Karatchok-Dagh (1933 and 1950 editions). All editions were based on surveys con- 
ducted in 1936 or earlier. The 50 m contour interval gives only a general indication of regional terrain, but contains 
iconic indications of mounded places, which are often named. Within the THS region, fourteen mounded sites are 
indicated, including all six of the high mounds and most of the complex mounded sites (fig. 4.5). 
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Of much greater utility were the topographic maps produced by the Syrian Military Surveying Administration. 
The THS area was covered by the Bab al-Hadid and the Janub Bab al-Hadid sheets from the 1:50,000 series, and the 
Yarubiya (Tell Kotchek) 1 sheet from the 1:25,000 series. These series’ contour intervals (5 m and 2.5 m, respec- 
tively) often indicated mounded sites and occasionally internal topographic detail as well. Their mid-1960s publica- 
tion date makes them nearly contemporary with the CORONA photographs used in this study and were therefore 
useful aides in image interpretation. 

Using these remote-sensing and map datasets, it was possible to identify potential sites prior to the start of field- 
work. These preliminary identifications guided site visits. 
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Figure 4.5. Karatchok-Dagh 1:200,000 scale map of the THS area (surveyed in 1932, printed in December 1933) 
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4.4. FELD MAPPING AND ARTIFACT COLLECTION 


4.4.1. SAMPLING VERSUS FULL COVERAGE 


Sampling methods are common in European archaeology and almost universal in North American survey, where 
they are considered to be necessary for practical reasons. In these often temperate climates, both visibility and site 
obtrusiveness are quite low, so a sampling approach allows smaller areas to be investigated at a high intensity, with 
the results being extrapolated to the survey universe as a whole. In the Near East, the arid or semi-arid climate cou- 
pled with millennia of timber clearance, agriculture, and overgrazing have produced conditions of high visibility and 
sites of high obtrusiveness (see Section 2.3), so that sampling is often considered unnecessary. 

The main advantage of a full-coverage approach over a sampling strategy is that it allows for the recovery of the 
full hierarchical size-range settlement patterns (Sumner 1990). Sampling strategies provide an accurate view of the 
distribution of settlements when they are homogeneous, numerous, and uniformly distributed across the landscape. 
However, when settlement is nucleated, the likelihood of not recovering a center is increased (see Bintliff 2000: 201 
for Greek examples); this is called the Teotihuacan Effect when rare or unique phenomena are missed (Flannery 
1976: 131-36). Furthermore, Near Eastern archaeologists have traditionally been less concerned with estimations of 
total population than with hierarchical settlement patterns, an issue that can only be approached via a full-coverage 
strategy (see papers in Fish and Kowalewski 1990). 

The THS adopted a varied collection methodology, employing systematic sampling strategies for surface col- 
lections at Hamoukar (see Section 3.3) and Khirbat al-Fakhar (THS 25, see Section 4.5), within a full-coverage 
framework for the entire THS region. At the level of the survey universe, full coverage was necessitated by the goals 
of recovering complete settlement patterns. In the past, full-coverage surveys have been most successful in areas 
of high visibility with low topography and highly obtrusive sites (Ammerman 1981: 64-65), such as the Upper 
Khabur basin. The use of CORONA satellite photographs allowed the surveys to take advantage of soil color and 
texture, obtrusive properties of sites that are apparent from a vertical perspective (see above). 


4.4.2. FIELD IDENTIFICATION OF SITES AND BOUNDARY DETERMINATION 


Sites were identified and their boundaries determined by three primary variables: high density of surface arti- 
facts, the presence of mounding, and the presence of lighter sediments of anthropogenic origin. In most cases, these 
three indicators covaried closely. 

Artifact density, primarily potsherds, was assessed qualitatively. The THS opted against applying thresholds 
of artifact density to define the area of sites, for two reasons. Logistically, systematic density measurement across 
and beyond the limits of all sites in the region would have made surface collection prohibitively intensive, and was 
deemed unnecessary in light of the utility of the other two indicators, mounding and soil color. Only in the case of 
THS 25 (Khirbat al-Fakhar), when those other indicators were absent or could not be determined, did the survey at- 
tempt to define site boundaries via fluctuations in density of surface sherds. 

Furthermore, patterns of ceramic production and consumption can change through time, especially with relation 
to production technologies, distribution patterns (Millet 1991), and density of settlement. For these reasons it was 
decided that relative fluctuations, as opposed to a universal threshold of artifact density, would more accurately de- 
fine site areas. For example, on the later third-millennium B.C. lower town of Hamoukar, density rarely dropped be- 
low 100 sherds per 100 sq. m (see Section 3.4). On small prehistoric sites (Period 4 and earlier), artifact density was 
much lower, almost certainly because ceramic production was less specialized and residential density was lower. 
Finally, differences in surface visibility related to ground conditions also would have an impact on absolute quanti- 
ties of sherds recovered, but would presumably not impact shifts in relative density. 

It must be emphasized that, in northern Mesopotamia, it is relative density of artifacts, not merely presence of 
them, that indicates habitation sites, as a result of the ancient practice of distributing settlement-derived debris onto 
the fields as a crop amendment. These manuring scatters can be distinguished from direct settlement debris by den- 
sity and sherd morphology (see discussion in Section 5.2). If presence of artifactual material alone were used as a 
site indicator, nearly the entire THS region would be considered a site. 
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Site mounding is the hallmark of Near Eastern archaeological sites and characterizes almost every site in the 
THS area, to varying degrees. Above a certain height threshold, mounded sites have attracted cemeteries of seden- 
tary and nomadic communities and have remained uncultivated. These sites are relatively well preserved and are 
slowly eroding according to a well-documented pattern (see Section 3.2.1 and Rosen 1986). Lower sites, however, 
are less likely to be granted the cultural protection that a cemetery provides, and those that do not host modern vil- 
lages are almost all presently under cultivation. These sites are eroding much faster than the high mounds, but only 
a few sites have had their mounding completely erased by agriculture. For logistical reasons, the spatial limits of 
mounded areas were assessed qualitatively in the field. 

Soil color is a highly distinctive property of sites of long duration, presumably resulting from human activities 
and related natural processes such as mudbrick manufacture and decay, burning of organic materials, the concen- 
tration of settlement debris and human and animal wastes, and the breakdown of the upper soil horizons through 
continuous and concentrated disturbance. After site abandonment, the resulting soils are lighter in color and finer 
in texture than the reddish brown soils that characterize this part of the Upper Khabur basin (see Section 2.1). 
This property of archaeological sites produces a distinctive signature on CORONA satellite photographs and other 
remote-sensing datasets (fig. 4.6), but sites’ lighter soils are also clearly visible from the ground, and from distances 
of up to several hundred meters under certain sunlight conditions (fig. 4.7). During site visits, changes in soil color 
were assessed qualitatively, but could be later confirmed against georeferenced CORONA imagery. 

In an ideal situation, a site’s boundary would be definable by a simultaneous shift in all three variables. When 
moving from the site to the unoccupied terrain beyond, relative sherd density would drop abruptly, soil color would 
change from gray to reddish brown, and there would be either a marked drop in elevation or the slope would de- 
crease to zero (fig. 4.8). When all three variables could be tracked, it was clear that they were often linked in pre- 
cisely this manner. In practice, the THS relied mostly on a combination of changes in soil color (as defined by a 
site’s signature on a CORONA photograph) and mounding (as defined by ground observation). In several instances 
where low sites had been deep-plowed or bulldozed for irrigated cotton fields (e.g., THS 57, 58, 59), their boundar- 
ies were defined entirely by their signature on CORONA photographs. 


4.4.3. FIELD COLLECTION OF SITES 


Potential sites identified from maps, CORONA photographs, and other imagery sources were visited and con- 
firmed by the three main site criteria discussed in the previous section. 

The majority of sites were collected by full areal coverage, generally following the methodology used in the col- 
lections of Tell al-Hawa (Ball, Tucker, and Wilkinson 1989) and Tell Mohammed Diyab (Lyonnet 1990) and in the 
surveys of the Iraqi North Jazira and the Tell Beydar region (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995; Wilkinson 2000a). Sites 
were spatially subdivided into collection areas, usually on the basis of topography (fig. 4.9). Discrete mounded ar- 
eas, spurs defined by eroding gullies, and central high points were all candidates for separate collection. In general, 
gullies were used as boundaries for sub-areas; collections within them were avoided because sherds from such active 
areas will have traveled farther from their point of original deposition than sherds found on a more stable surface. 
However, because they are erosionally active, gullies attract a higher density of larger (and thus more diagnostic) 
sherds, and they were deliberately targeted on sites where sherd density was otherwise too low to provide a reliable 
ceramic dating. 

Ideally, collection areas were kept to around 1-2 ha, and flat or otherwise topographically homogenous areas of 
a site were often arbitrarily divided if they exceeded that size. High mounds or other areas suspected of containing 
deeply buried occupations were often subdivided into smaller units. Collection area corners and significant points 
along area boundaries were marked with highly visible nylon flags and their positions recorded via GPS. These 
points were used to construct collection area polygons in an ArcGIS spatial database to allow their accurate mea- 
surement. 

Within collection areas, collections were made by walking slow transects at varying intervals. For highly 
mounded small collection areas, transects tended to be tightly spaced; in larger areas of less mounding, transects 
were widely spaced to evenly cover the area. Unlike the strategy adopted for the collection of Hamoukar itself, only 
diagnostic sherds (rims, bases, handles, and decorated pieces) and artifacts were kept, with no attempt at “vacuum- 
ing” the surface. Sherd collections were intended to be representative but not unmanageably large. Therefore, some 
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southwestern slope of the mound. For 
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Figure 4.9. Example of site subdivision at a large and topographically complex site: THS 24 


areas were collected fully but at low intensity (see below), and it is possible that small or deeply buried occupations 
were not detected. 

The survey was intended to be intensive and full coverage, for the reasons outlined above. In recording sites, the 
aims of the team were to make discrete collections of surface artifacts within well-defined units that could be related 
to each other and to the morphology of the site as a whole (see above). This approach was intended to allow the ac- 
curate diachronic mapping of settlement within the site, as well as to document natural and cultural processes that 
may have had an effect on the surface distribution of material culture. 

Field recording made heavy use of GPS receivers. The THS conducted field seasons both prior to and after the 
discontinuation of the U.S. Department of Defense’s “Selective Availability” accuracy degradation in 2000. How- 
ever, all sites mapped prior to the removal of Selective Availability were remapped in the 2000 season of the THS, 
when the positioning error was as low as 4—5 m. The exception was Hamoukar itself (see Section 3.3). In general, 
GPS receivers are very accurate in the Khabur basin because the landscape has low relief, it is almost completely de- 
forested, and the horizon is normally visible in all directions. The signals of four or more satellites are required for a 
three-dimensional position, but positions based on strong signals from nine to ten satellites were not uncommon. 

Site maps were produced using GPS positions. Initially, the perimeter of the site was mapped by taking positions 
at 50-100 m intervals. The site boundary was defined by a subjective combination of mounding edge, sherd scatter 
density, and distribution of lighter anthropogenic soil (see Section 4.4.2). These positions were simultaneously plot- 
ted in the field notebook at a scale appropriate to the size of the site (e.g., 1:5,000 for a large tell with an extensive 
lower town, or 1:1,000 for a low prehistoric mound). Next the internal details of the site were positioned and drawn 
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on the plan. Mapped features might include the center or top of the site, existing survey benchmarks, erosional gul- 
lies, modern villages and roads, and any other notable modern or ancient features. From this plan, relative contour 
lines were approximated to indicate the general steepness of the mound slopes. 

The THS did not limit its field observations and mapping to habitation sites, however. More than half of its field 
time was spent investigating off-site archaeological features, especially field scatters and hollow ways. These fea- 
tures and the field methods used to record them are described in detail in Chapter 5 and synthesized with the settle- 
ment record in Chapter 6. 


4.5. HYBRID COLLECTION METHODOLOGY 
AT THS 25 (KHIRBAT AL-FAKHAR) 


The survey methodology for the THS region beyond the central site of Hamoukar was based on assumptions 
about the properties of the sites that were likely to be found: their size range, the nature of site boundaries, and the 
character of their surface assemblages. One site proved to be so dramatically at odds with the “target parameter” 
assumptions that the site identification, mapping, and collection methodology described in Section 4.4 could not be 
applied without modification. 

The broad expanse of THS 25 (Khirbat al-Fakhar) lies directly south of Hamoukar itself; its northern edge 
comes within 200 m of the southern edge of Hamoukar’s middle to late third-millennium (Period 7) lower town. 
Although the complex of low mounds at its core has been previously noted by visiting archaeologists, its full extent, 
300 ha, was only appreciated when CORONA satellite photographs became available (fig. 4.10A). At present, its 
enormous size, unique morphology, and early date (predominantly Period 4, Late Chalcolithic 1-2) leave it unparal- 
leled in Mesopotamian archaeology, with the possible exception of early urban Tell Brak (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 
2007). The central complex posed no particular challenge to the survey methodology, but the enormous scale of the 
entire site precluded the full-coverage method employed elsewhere in the THS. Ultimately it was decided to employ 
a hybrid method, combining a full-coverage approach applied to the central mounded complex with a systematic 
sampling strategy derived from the THS field scatter program. 


4.5.1. THS 25 SITE MORPHOLOGY 


THS 25 (Khirbat al-Fakhar) consists of a central complex of low mounds surrounded by a broad flat expanse 
that appears unmounded at present but is covered with a variable scatter of sherds and lithics (fig. 4.10B). The cen- 
tral mounded complex is large (31.3 ha) but not otherwise atypical for first- and second-millennium A.D. sites in the 
Upper Khabur basin and adjacent areas of the Iraqi North Jazira. Most of this area is contiguous, along an east—west 
axis, the exception being a 3.5 ha low mound to the south. At present, most of this area is under rainfed cultivation, 
with the exception of a small discrete mound (Area B) at the west end of the complex. 

Surrounding this mounded complex on all sides is a broad expanse of fields that today do not appear to be 
mounded or to have unusually light soil color (fig. 4.11). A closer inspection reveals a scatter of handmade ceram- 
ics and mostly obsidian lithic material covering over 275 ha. The surface assemblage in this area is variable. Some 
areas have a light but site-level scatter, whereas others appear to be of midden density. Throughout, however, sherd 
densities are too high to be interpreted as field scatter, and the sherds themselves have the size and edge morphology 
of recently plowed settlement debris. This outer area is presently intensively cultivated, with pump irrigation of cot- 
ton fields especially dense in its northwestern quadrant and along its northern edge. Given its proximity to the later 
third-millennium city of Hamoukar, it is likely that it has seen intensive agriculture in the past as well. These ancient 
and recent agricultural practices appear to have obliterated any internal topography that may have existed in the site. 

There are two areas within the outer expanse that appear to have avoided these processes. At the eastern and 
southeastern edges of the complex are two low mounds, both of which are under cultivation but still retain their to- 
pography. Both were given separate site designations (THS 26 and THS 27, respectively) and have other periods of 
occupation, but both should be considered as part of THS 25 during the early Late Chalcolithic period (Period 4). 
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Figure 4.10. (A) CORONA photograph of THS 25 (1108-1025DF007, 6 December 1969). 
(B) Topography and modern features at THS 25. The 380 m contour is derived from Syrian 1:50,000 topographic maps; the contours of 
central mounded complex are derived from the field sketch plan and are not tied to absolute elevation 





Figure 4.11. THS 25. In the distance is the central mounded complex; in the foreground is the 
unmounded area of the site. Note the lack of soil discoloration in the latter 
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Figure 4.12. (A) CORONA photograph of mottled outer area of THS 25 (1102-1025DFO007, 11 December 1967); 
(B) Interpreted depressed areas (gray) and areas of anthropogenic soils (hatched) with topography from Syrian 1:50,000 maps 
(380 m contour) and field sketch of central mounded area 


Some clues to internal variability in the outer areas of THS 25 come from CORONA Missions 1102 and 1108. 
Some fields have a distinctly mottled character; lighter reflective areas alternate with darker areas (fig. 4.12A). 
These light areas have the same signature as low mounds elsewhere in the THS. Thus it appears likely that the 
THS 25 outer areas were once characterized by dispersed low mounds with intervening unsettled areas. Intensive 
mechanized agriculture since the time of CORONA acquisition in the 1960s appears to have removed their topogra- 
phy and to have homogenized any discrete pockets of lighter soils or sherd scatters. 

While all internal mounding now appears to be gone, the entire complex may still retain some slight elevation 
above the surrounding plain (fig. 4.12B). The 1:50,000 Syrian topographic maps show a slight elevation where the 
380 m contour extends around it to the south. Furthermore, the 90 m resolution SRTM Digital Elevation Data also 
characterizes the THS 25 area as a local plateau over the drainages on either side. 


4.5.2. AREAL COLLECTION AT THE CENTRAL MOUNDED COMPLEX 


The combination of discrete areas of low mounds and intervening depressed areas (probably borrow pits for 
mudbrick materials) made this central area well suited for the standard THS areal collection methodology. The com- 
plex was subdivided into seventeen areas (Areas A—-Q) and collected (fig. 4.13). It quickly became clear that Late 
Chalcolithic 1-2 (Period 4) diagnostic types were extremely abundant. To avoid overburdening the sherd processing 
system, these were processed by type and count in the field; only diagnostics of other periods were kept for process- 
ing at the dig house. 
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Figure 4.13. Central mounded area at THS 25 with collection areas 
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Figure 4.14. Position of collection units on THS 25 with systematic collection units, soundings, and excavation trenches 
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4.5.3. SYSTEMATIC SAMPLING IN THE OUTER AREAS 


The large size of the outer area rendered impractical the areal collections undertaken on the central mounded 
area; a sampling strategy had to be adopted. A weeklong non-systematic reconnaissance over the site in 1999 re- 
vealed its approximate scale and demonstrated the chronological homogeneity of its surface assemblage; further- 
more, it suggested that it might be possible to demarcate the edges of THS 25 (Khirbat al-Fakhar) from its mottled 
signature on CORONA satellite imagery. For these reasons, the goals in collecting the outer areas of the site differed 
from the goals in collecting other sites in the THS: rather than identifying changes in settlement area through time, 
the THS was primarily concerned with establishing the density of the surface assemblage and using variations in 
density to indicate its boundaries. Because of its unprecedented size, a well-documented empirical basis for the es- 
timation of its size was deemed to be critical. The collection of representative diagnostic types was less important 
than quantitative information on surface artifact density. 

Using surface artifact density to define the boundaries of THS 25 is complicated by the close proximity of 
Hamoukar to the north. The fields surrounding the later third-millennium (Period 7) site are covered with field scat- 
ter of especially high density, since these areas were the most easily manured with Hamoukar-derived settlement de- 
bris (see Section 5.2). Therefore it was anticipated that the fields beyond the boundaries of THS 25 would still have 
a substantial sherd assemblage. 

The transition from site-level to field scatter density would be an important one, so the THS opted simply to 
extend its field scatter sampling program across THS 25. As with field scatter collection, a 200 m interval was 
maintained between units. Some alternations of the standard field scatter collection methodology were necessary for 
on-site collection, however. With regard to placement, units were placed on a broader range of surface visibilities, 
since densities were often so high that even low-visibility land surfaces produced site-level collections. In areas of 
very high density, where full collection of 100 sq. m would have produced thousands of sherds, a smaller area was 
collected, often only 4 sq. m (a 2 x 2 m unit). 

In practice, it was not possible to sample large areas of the site, particularly at the northwest, because of the 
presence of standing cotton fields. Furthermore, field conditions prevented comparable collections in several areas 
beyond the site’s edge. It was possible, however, to demonstrate dramatic reductions in artifact density south, east, 
and northwest of the outer area. Where it could be demonstrated, the limits of the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 (Period 
4) sherd scatter corresponded to the extent of surface mottling on CORONA imagery. The total extent of THS 25 
is thus estimated to be 300 ha. Within this area, sixty units were collected, with an average sherd density of 1,540 
sherds per 100 sq. m.’ The pattern of settlement at THS 25 and its significant implications for our understanding of 
late fifth-millennium society is discussed in Chapters 6 and 8, respectively. 








7 The average sherd densities per 100 sq. meters at Hamoukar and small sherds, whereas THS 25 was collected using the field scatter 
THS 25 cannot be compared directly because they were collected us- collection methodology (see Section 5.2). 
ing different methodologies. Collection at Hamoukar excluded very 
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CHAPTER 5 
ELEMENTS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL LANDSCAPE 


The most obtrusive signature of past human activity is the habitation site, but the site is only one element in the 
complex archaeological palimpsest of the Mesopotamian landscape. The THS attempted to record systematically not 
only habitation sites but also off-site elements such as tracks, canals, and field scatters. 


5.1. SITES AND SETTLEMENTS 


5.1.1. SITES AND THEIR DEFINITION 


It has been noted that “the decision whether or not a specific cluster [of artifacts] is a site has frequently been 
based on the researcher’s implicit assumptions about what the surface manifestations of a site should be. If the num- 
ber of decision-makers in a survey is small, then the results should at least be consistent for that survey, but they 
will not be readily comparable to the results from other surveys” (Gallant 1986: 417). The definition of a “site” is 
an etic one, based on the archaeologist’s assessment of site boundaries rather than on any inherent quality of the 
archaeological remains themselves. Functionally, sites are not limited to places of habitation. They can be tempo- 
rary activity areas, industrial areas such as mines, or cemeteries. Some archaeologists have advocated moving the 
level of analysis from the arbitrarily defined “site” down to the level of the surface artifacts of which it is composed 
(Dunnell and Dancey 1983); others have gone further to suggest that the “site” be done away with altogether, for 
analytical purposes (Thomas 1975). The most agreeable definition comes from Gallant (1986: 416): “Sites are those 
areas with discrete accumulations of artifacts demonstrating higher levels of density and continuity in relation to the 
overall regional pattern of artifact distribution when visibility is not a distorting factor.” Whereas other “formalized” 
definitions might prescribe a minimum sherd density, this definition has the benefit of flexibility in the face of vari- 
able visibility conditions (see also Plog, Plog, and Wait 1978: 389). 

Traditionally, most surveys have treated site definitions with what might be called “benign neglect” (Gallant 
1986: 408): a site is assumed to be too obvious to require explicit definition. Such is often the case for Near Eastern 
survey, where sites are generally equated with tells. However, intensive survey has found that the classic Near East- 
ern tell is only one of several site morphologies, and not even the most common (see below and Wilkinson 2003: 
table 4.1). 

The terms “site” and “settlement” are not used synonymously in this volume. Sites are the traces of former loci 
of human activity that have survived to the present, after their transformation by a range of natural and cultural pro- 
cesses. These processes include mudbrick collapse, water erosion, wind deflation, soil formation, plowing, earth lev- 
eling, or reoccupation. Most sites have resulted from a combination of several or all of the preceding. On the other 
hand, settlements are living places where human communities concentrate their activities on a permanent basis. The 
former are directly accessible to archaeologists via surface collection and excavation, and indirectly through remote- 
sensing datasets; the latter are no longer accessible but can only be reconstructed from etic interpretations of the sur- 
viving remains (i.e., the site). Throughout this volume, “site” is used to refer to the place as it exists at present, and 
“settlement” refers to the place as a living social and economic entity in the past. 
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5.1.2. GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF SEDENTARY SITES 


The archaeological criteria for identifying sites and delineating their boundaries are reviewed in Section 4.4.2. 
Among the sedentary sites, it is possible to discern several general categories, based on clustering variables for site 
properties, especially height, microtopography, sediment texture, associated landscape features, and period of oc- 
cupation. 

Low mounds are generally less than 5 m high and tend toward a simple round or oval shape without internal 
topographic features (fig. 5.1). They average around | ha and rarely exceed 3 ha. Low mounds are most often the 
remains of prehistoric settlements that have had sufficient time to erode into their present shape, but can also have 
Late Bronze Age (Period 10) or Iron Age (Period 11) occupation. They rarely have any associated landscape fea- 
tures. Their low height offers little impediment to cultivation, and almost all are presently under agricultural fields. 

High mounds are greater than 5 m high and can be as tall as 20 m in the THS area (fig. 5.2). They are the product 
of continuous settlement at a single significant place, often over millennia. The most typical chronological pattern at 
high-mounded sites is an initial prehistoric core topped by a third-millennium B.C. (Periods 6—7) reoccupation and 
with terminal Khabur (Period 8) settlement. These sites are most likely to be christened tells in their modern Arabic 
names. Throughout the Upper Khabur basin and adjacent areas, high mounds are disproportionately associated with 
broad hollow way features (Ur and Wilkinson 2008) and dense field scatters (Wilkinson 1989). Their steep sides 
discourage cultivation, so most have compact and stable surfaces with relatively low sherd density. 

It is not uncommon for settlement of the Late Bronze Age and later to have returned to high mounds, but gener- 
ally at a reduced scale and accompanied by more extensive /ower town settlement (Wilkinson 2002b). Lower towns 
are rarely more than 3 m high and develop adjacent to an older settlement on one or more sides (e.g., THS 16, 37, 
41, 54). Lower towns are not chronologically limited to any particular periods. However, the most extensive lower 
towns are those of the Late Bronze and Iron Ages (especially in the central basin; see Wilkinson 2002b); later lower 
town occupations tend to be smaller. Elsewhere in the basin, lower towns formed in earlier periods while the high 
mound was still substantially occupied, especially on the major later third-millennium urban centers such as Tell 
Mozan, Tell Leilan, and Tell Brak. In the THS region, early lower town formation was limited to Hamoukar itself 
(see Section A—A’ in fig. 3.3). 

Lower towns often include depressed or excavated areas (“enclosed depressions”) at their center or around their 
edges (fig. 5.3). These features came into being as mudbrick extraction pits, and they often continue to be used for 
such purposes since their depressed morphology captures moisture. The sharpness of their edges is inversely pro- 
portional to their age. Low- and high-mounded sites were at one time associated with enclosed depressions but their 
greater age has allowed them to be infilled by plow wash and aeolian sediments or obscured by later settlement. 

Complex mounded sites might be thought of as lower towns without associated high mounds. These sites are 
composed of multiple topographically discrete low mounds, often arranged around a central enclosed depression 
(e.g., THS 10, 18, 25, 45). Complex mounded sites might incorporate an earlier prehistoric mound, but tend to 
spread outward rather than upward; occupation is generally Iron Age or later but complex mounded sites are es- 
pecially typical of the Islamic periods. Being later in time, they are strongly associated with narrow hollow way 
features and occasionally with possible canals. Many appear to have only recently come under cultivation, and their 
soils are often finer and ashier than on older sites. 

Finally, several unmounded sites were recovered in the THS area. Several probably retained some topographic 
expression until recently being plowed out (e.g., THS 21, 57, 58, 59) or leveled for irrigated cotton (e.g., THS 35). 
In all these examples, the sites’ original dimensions could be reconstructed from CORONA photographs, in which 
their signatures appeared identical to those of low-mounded sites elsewhere in the survey region. Three sites, how- 
ever, were flat or nearly flat but without any indication of recent deep plowing or leveling (THS 22, 30, 31). All had 
permanent Late Chalcolithic occupation (either Period 4 or 5b), and all appear to have had a transient middle to late 
third-millennium (Period 7) presence. All unmounded sites, whether recently leveled or not, could be identified by 
their signature on CORONA photographs. 


5.1.3. THE SIGNATURE OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES ON CORONA IMAGERY 


These general classes of archaeological sites have different properties of obtrusiveness that render them more 
or less recoverable by archaeological survey. These properties result in distinctive signatures on CORONA satellite 
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Figure 5.1. A site with low-mound morphology: THS 39 





Figure 5.2. A site with high-mound morphology: 
THS 41, facing southwest 
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Figure 5.3. The enclosed depression at THS 43 between the multiperiod western low 
mound (Areas A-F) and the Period 14 lower mound to the east (Area G), facing south 
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photographs. To match the properties with their CORONA signature, the THS included ground-control acquisition 
as a component of its 1999 pilot season. Anomalies identified on CORONA images were visited in the field and 
their spatial and spectral patterning were matched to the archaeological phenomena on the ground. In this manner, 
it was possible to develop a set of signature keys for interpreting the various CORONA scenes in different seasons 
and under different moisture and vegetation conditions (on the place of CORONA in THS methodology, see Section 
4.3.1). 

High mounds are the most easily identified by ground survey because their topographic prominence stands out 
strongly on an otherwise low-relief plain. Traditional low-intensity survey in the Near East is well suited to recov- 
ering sites of this class. High mounds are easily identified on CORONA imagery by the shadows they cast. These 
shadows appear on the northwestern side of high mounds for scenes acquired in the morning, and on the northeast- 
ern side for afternoon acquisitions; at the same time, the corresponding southern side is highly illuminated (fig. 5.4). 
Late fall or winter scenes (e.g., Missions 1102 and 1108) are preferable to summer scenes for detecting mounded- 
ness, since the lower altitude of the sun in the winter causes shadows to be lengthened. 

The other morphological site classes are also recognizable on CORONA images. Under certain moisture and 
land-use conditions, sites can appear as lighter spots on a background of darker soils. This lighter signature is a 
product of the anthropogenic nature of the soils of sites, which lack the developed soil structure of the surrounding 
fields (see Section 4.4.2 and fig. 4.6). Reflectivity coincides with finer sediment size, a result of the breakdown of 
mudbrick architecture (Wilkinson, Beck, and Philip 2006). There are several exceptions, however. The signature 
appears to be inverted under very wet conditions, when known archaeological sites appear darker than the surround- 
ing terrain. This is the case for sites in the Mission 1117 imagery, taken at the very end of May 1972, which was an 
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Figure 5.4. The high mound (40 m) at Tell Hadi, on the Wadi Rumaylan. The southern and 
western slopes of the mound are illuminated, while the northern slopes are in shadow 
(CORONA 1108-1025DA004, 6 December 1969) 
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extremely wet month at the end of a wetter-than-average rainy season (fig. 5.5A).° Under such conditions, anthro- 
pogenic soils may become saturated and therefore highly absorptive of light. Likewise, under conditions of extreme 
dryness at the height of summer, or following the harvest when sites and off-site areas are equally covered by dry 
chaff, differences in soil texture between sites and the surrounding terrain may not be visible (fig. 5.5B). 

Complex mounded sites have a very distinctive pattern of alternating areas of light and dark on most CORONA 
scenes. As with low or unmounded sites, the areas of enhanced reflectivity are due to the finer sediments result- 
ing from the erosion of mudbrick and a general lack of soil structure. The intervening dark areas mark streets and 
other open spaces between structures, and especially enclosed depressions, the areas excavated to make mudbricks 
(fig. 5.6). These depressions collect runoff moisture from the surrounding mounded areas, which in turn promotes 
vegetation growth. These two interrelated variables, higher moisture and vegetation, are responsible for the darker 
signature. 

For complex mounded sites, the contrast between reflective mounded areas and absorptive depressions can be 
an effective relative indicator of age. For recently abandoned sites, the contrast is sharp; in some cases, it is still pos- 
sible to make out internal features like streets and even individual structures, as at Tell Umm Hidur (fig. 5.6). With 
time, streets, courtyards, and enclosed depressions accumulate eroded sediments redeposited by wind and surface 
runoff, and formerly undulating surfaces become smooth. If the site surface remains stable, it will become further 
homogenized by the physical, chemical, and biological processes of soil formation. Although conditions vary local- 
ly, often only the largest enclosed depressions retain expression on CORONA images from Late Bronze Age (Period 
10) and Iron Age (Period 11) sites; earlier settlements have been transformed into low mounds that appear internally 
homogeneous on CORONA. 
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Figure 5.5. The effects of ground moisture on feature visibility in CORONA. (A) Saturated soils of sites 
and landscape features in the spring (CORONA 1117-1025DF147, 25 May 1972); (B) The same area 


before the start of the rainy season (CORONA 1105-2170DF051, 14 November 1968) 








8 In the 1971/1972 precipitation year, 587 mm fell on Qamishli. Be- | wettest recorded [Global Historical Climatology Network (GHCN) 
tween 1952 and 1990, rainfall in May at Qamishli averaged 30.4 mm, Version 2 Precipitation]. 
but in May 1972 the town received 117 mm, making it one of the 
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Figure 5.6. Tell Umm Hidur, a complex mounded site southeast of the THS region with visible mudbrick 
architecture and abundant associated hollow way features (CORONA 1108-1025DA006, 6 December 1969) 


The signature of areas of former settlement on CORONA photographs is thus dependent on several variables, 
especially ground moisture, ground cover, and land use. It is therefore critical to employ multiple missions that 
acquired imagery from different seasons, stages of the agricultural calendar, and positions in fields’ crop rotations. 
In the missions exploited by the THS (see Section 4.3.1 and table 4.1), high mounds were visible in all, but low 
mounds and complex mounded sites often only appeared in one or two, due to particularly favorable local ground 
conditions. 


5.1.4. NOMADIC OR NON-PERMANENT OCCUPATIONS 


In alluvial areas of Mesopotamia, the presence of non-sedentary groups within past landscapes is difficult to 
document in a non-ambiguous way, or simply cannot be recovered at all. In the Upper Khabur basin, very light 
scatters of material are sometimes interpreted as the traces of seasonally present pastoral nomads (Lyonnet 1996a: 
371-72), or it is assumed that they would have been found in the open steppe between the intensely used infields of 
sedentary settlements (Wilkinson 2000c). Their presence has also been inferred from disparities between high popu- 
lation size and low agricultural resources (Kouchoukos 1998: 391-93), or overabundance of cereal storage along- 
side low populations (Hole 1999). Pastoral nomads are not always archaeologically invisible, however. Seasonal 
campsites of pastoralists are in some cases rather substantial and may involve durable substructures upon which 
tents were erected each year (Cribb 1991; Alizadeh 2004; Ur and Hammer 2009), but such circumstances are far 
less common on broad steppe or alluvial areas. 

Written sources, however, are non-ambiguous, beginning at least in the early second millennium B.C., when 
groups moved between the Euphrates at Mari and the Upper Khabur and Sinjar plains (Kupper 1957; Fleming 2004; 
Nicolle 2004). Northern Mesopotamia was the realm of the Aramean tribes in the late second and early first mil- 
lennia B.C. (Lipinski 2000; Dion 1997), and various urban-based sources mention troublesome tribal groups in the 
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basin in close vicinity thereafter (e.g., in the late tenth century, Ibn Hawqal 2001: 204). With the exception of the 
sixteenth century, the plains of northern Mesopotamia have been almost entirely given over to pastoral nomads for 
at least the last half millennium (see Section 2.2). Although the basin is almost entirely under cultivation at present, 
it is not uncommon for households from elsewhere in Syria to move their animals by truck onto rented harvested 
fields in the basin during the summer months (Vercueil and Cummins 2003). 

Matters are further complicated by the range of variation within a pastoral economic mode and their different 
potential archaeological signatures. Over the last several centuries, the basin has hosted fully nomadic camel beduin 
but also a range of Arab and Kurdish semi-nomads and semi-sedentary communities (Glubb 1942: 1). These lat- 
ter often left villages of permanent mudbrick structures to lead their animals out into the steppe, especially during 
the winter absence of the Shammar (von Oppenheim 1900: 142-43). These seasonally occupied villages would of 
course erode into mounds just as permanently settled ones would. Furthermore, groups could and did move along the 
continuum from sedentary agriculturalists to fully nomadic pastoralists throughout Mesopotamian history (Adams 
1978). The Tay Arabs had once been fully nomadic like the Shammar, but adopted a semi-nomadic economy once 
the Shammar seized their pastures in the eighteenth century, and the semi-sedentary Kurdish tribes became full-time 
agriculturalists with the firm establishment of the Turkish-Syrian frontier in the 1930s. 

Thus there is no doubt that the sequence of sedentary settlement patterns produced by archaeological survey in 
the basin is failing to represent an economically and politically significant component of human society and land 
use. The THS methodology was designed to document sedentary occupations without overwhelming the collections 
processing; therefore seasonal or impermanent occupations are unlikely to have been identified. More intensive 
surface collection methodologies, such as those made by Lyonnet’s survey of the western basin (2000), are better 
suited to recover ephemeral occupations. The tradeoff is of course that fewer sites can be collected and more time 
must be devoted to the processing of very large collections. 

Nonetheless, the THS did document several small collections of ceramics of the later third millennium B.C. (Pe- 
riod 7) that are interpreted, following Lyonnet (1996a), as the traces of non-permanent settlements. Nine small and 
low-mounded sites had such collections amid more abundant assemblages of other, generally earlier, periods (see 
the discussion in Section 6.4.2). It cannot be determined if these occupations were of pastoral nomads or of seasonal 
agricultural laborers from nearby towns and cities. Although the latter has been very common in the context of the 
modern cotton industry (Forni 2003: 331-32; Wattenbach 2006: 40—41), they may not have been a component of 
the premodern economy. 

Complicating our interpretation of low-density assemblages is the presence of field scatters throughout the 
basin, deriving not from settlement but from manuring practices (see Section 5.2). The THS distinguished the two 
based on sherd morphology: field scatters are small and highly abraded, whereas sherds possibly deriving from non- 
permanent occupations are larger and show less wear. It must be admitted that the vast spread of artifactual material 
covering all parts of the basin where systematic observations have been made surely do contain some artifacts from 
campsites; however, the latter simply cannot account for the enormous volume of surface material. 

Aside from the later third millennium, it seems likely that similar patterns existed in other periods and particu- 
larly between the major phases of nucleated settlement. Thus we resist referring to times of low sedentary occupa- 
tion as periods of “abandonment” in favor of a general understanding that sedentary agriculture is but one economic 
adaptation found in the history of the Upper Khabur basin, albeit the one with the most robust landscape signature. 


5.2. TRACES OF INTENSIFICATION: FIELD SCATTERS 


As survey archaeologists have moved to study the landscape with increasing intensity, they have noticed that ar- 
tifactual material is not restricted to obvious archaeological sites, but can be found in the fields beyond at lower den- 
sity (Wilkinson 1982). This material is mostly comprised of sherds but also includes roof tiles, kiln slag, and lithics. 
In any given regional context, the density of these “field scatters” appears to be conditioned by several factors, most 
generally proximity to archaeological sites. Variation in density between regions is correlated with environment 
(Bintliff and Snodgrass 1988): wind erosion in semi-arid regions can remove soils but leave sherds behind, resulting 
in very high density; in temperate areas, higher rainfall can result in the burial of surface artifacts. As a result, the 
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“halo” around a Roman site in England (average rainfall 750 mm/year) might be less than one sherd per 100 sq. m, 
but over 2,000 sherds per 100 sq. m in Oman (80 mm/year) (Bintliff and Snodgrass 1988: fig. 2; Wilkinson 1982). 

Field scatters were first recognized in western Europe where, ironically, they are the least visible archaeologi- 
cally (Wilkinson 1989: 31-32; Gaffney, Gaffney, and Tingle 1985). They have been most systematically studied 
in association with medieval Islamic sites in coastal Iran and Oman (Wilkinson 1982, 1988), Roman-Byzantine 
southeastern Anatolia (Wilkinson 1990b), and Bronze Age northern Mesopotamia (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995; 
Ur 2002a). In the 1970s and ’80s, survey methods became increasingly intensive in the Mediterranean, to the point 
where all modern survey projects not only record off-site scatters but also use the same intensive methods for the 
collection of traditional sites (Alcock, Cherry, and Davis 1994; Bintliff and Snodgrass 1985; papers in Francovich 
and Patterson 2000). 

In the Near East, field scatters are interpreted by Wilkinson as the remains of ancient manuring, a practice that 
features prominently in his model of the relationship between third-millennium urbanization and intensive agricul- 
ture (1994, 1997). The THS region provided an opportunity to test this model, which was based largely on Wilkin- 
son’s observations of field scatters in the North Jazira Project survey area (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995). Given the 
proximity of the THS and the North Jazira Project areas (Tell al-Hawa is only 31 km from Hamoukar, and the survey 
boundaries are at one point only 2.3 km apart), it seemed likely that similar manuring techniques would have been 
practiced at Hamoukar and its contemporary satellites. Furthermore, at 98 ha in settled area, Hamoukar’s middle to 
late third-millennium (Period 7) population would have been even more subject to the necessity of agricultural in- 
tensification than its neighbors at 66 ha Tell al-Hawa. On these bases, a broad program of field scatter sampling was 
considered critical to the reconstruction of past landscapes in the THS region. 


5.2.1. THS FIELD SCATTER COLLECTION METHODOLOGY 


The THS field scatter collection program methods followed previous Near Eastern surveys but with previously 
unavailable positioning technologies. Collections have mostly employed a systematic sampling methodology, and 
have been undertaken exclusively by Wilkinson (1982, 1989) with some variation in intervals and placement strate- 
gies. Around Tell Sweyhat, sherds were collected from 100 sq. m surface units at 500 m or 100 m intervals, whereas 
in the Iraqi North Jazira, intervals varied between 300 m and 50 m; in both cases these observations were supple- 
mented by walking tallys (Wilkinson 1989: 36; 2004: 59-65). Around Sweyhat and in the North Jazira Project area, 
transects radiated outward from the major sites, but were placed on a grid in the area around Kurban Hoyiik ( Wilkin- 
son 1990b: 68-69). These methods are far less intense than standard Mediterranean survey (e.g., Bintliff 2000; Mat- 
tingly 2000), but they allow a much broader area to be covered. Wilkinson sampled some 117 sq. km around Tell al- 
Hawa (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995), whereas in the first three seasons of the highly intensive Boeotian Expedition 
survey, only 13.7 sq. km were explored (Bintliff and Snodgrass 1985: 135). 

When faced with the necessity of documenting field scatters over a 125 sq. km survey area with only three team 
members, the THS adopted a systematic sampling method similar to Wilkinson’s. A pilot program of three radial 
transects in the 1999 season demostrated the presence of significant scatters and the feasibility of systematic col- 
lection (Ur 2002b: 27-28). For the 2000 season, units were collected in transects separated by 200 m, and placed 
at 200 m intervals (fig. 5.7). These transects were oriented either north-south or east-west and followed whenever 
possible the grid of the UTM coordinate system, as indicated by handheld GPS receivers. 

Although the primary goal in walking these transects was not site recognition, the terrain to either side of 
the transects was scanned while walking between collection units. These transects offer a degree of confirmation 
that sites were not being missed by the remote sensing-intensive site recognition methodology: in over 77 km of 
transects, no site was identified that had not already been spotted on CORONA imagery. 

Because variation in sherd density can result from differences in ground visibility, some archaeologists have 
coded the visibility of each collection unit and used this score to “correct” the raw artifact counts (e.g., Bintliff 
2000; Gallant 1986; Gaffney, Bintliff, and Slapsak 1991), although others have expressed skepticism in this method 
(Mattingly 2000). The THS attempted to circumvent this issue by limiting transects and collection units to fields of 
comparable visibility (either fallow in the previous winter or harvested, heavily grazed, and not yet plowed) while 
skipping over low-visibility fields (especially recently plowed fields, ungrazed fields with dense chaff cover, and 
those with standing summer cotton crops). Variation in visibility was thus reduced, although not eliminated (see 
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Figure 5.7. Distribution of systematic field scatter units in the THS region, with floodplain areas and surveyed sites indicated 
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Figure 5.8. Field scatter collection on a high-visibility fallow field, Figure 5.9. Schematic illustration of 
with simulated unit boundaries a field scatter collection unit 
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also Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 20-21). In some cases, transects and collection units deviated slightly from the 
UTM grid to avoid low-visibility positions, but these deviations did not exceed 20 m. 

Once a collection unit had been positioned, a 10 x 10 m square was laid out (fig. 5.8). The orientation of the 
square varied depending on the position of the sun: the first side of the square was paced out by walking directly 
toward the collector’s shadow. The resulting orientation insured that the back-and-forth transects through the square 
could be made with the collector’s shadow directly to one side, rather than falling in the transect path and creating 
sharp lighting contrasts that lower sherd recovery (fig. 5.9). Collection of a single unit took generally 12-15 min- 
utes and collectors attempted to spend approximately this amount of time on collections so that collection intensity 
would not be a significant variable. 


5.2.2. DENSITY AND DISTRIBUTION OF FIELD SCATTERS 


In the 2000 season, the THS collected 474 field scatter units. Sixty of these units were within the bounds of 
THS 25 (Khirbat al-Fakhar), the 300 ha low-density settlement of the late fifth millennium (Period 4; see fig. 4.14). 
These units and several others that fell within 50 m of the edge of an archaeological site are excluded from the anal- 
yses that follow, leaving 393 off-site units with a total of 14,981 sherds collected. Overall sherd density was high, 
averaging over 38 sherds per 100 sq. m. No collection unit failed to produce at least a single sherd, and units with 
five or fewer sherds were rarer than units with more than fifty sherds in the THS area (fig. 5.10). The placement of 
field scatter collection units was dictated to a large extent by the desire to maintain comparable visibility conditions; 
as a result, the distribution of units (fig. 5.7) leaves many areas uninvestigated. Ultimately, over 77 km of transects 
were walked. 

Before discussing the density and spatial distribution of field scatters, it is important to rule out observation dif- 
ferences between collectors as a potential source of variation. Elsewhere in the eastern Mediterranean, field projects 
have avoided this potential problem by having a single individual make all off-site collections (e.g., Gallant 1986; 
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Figure 5.10. Histogram of collection units and field scatter density. No units produced zero sherds 
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Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 20). In order to cover more area, the THS used three collectors (fig. 5.11). To test for 
operator biases, an initial set of transects was run as a training exercise, with no apparent differences between the 
collectors. After all units were collected, a statistical test was run on the data. The transects were assigned to the 
three collectors randomly throughout the survey and the distribution of the three resulting sets of sherd counts are 
approximately normal when log-transformed, so a one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was performed. The 
calculated F ratio (1.175) is less than the F critical value (F(.001,2,380) = 7-035), so the differences between the counts 
for the three operators are statistically insignificant at the 0.1% level. On this basis, we believe that variation in field 
scatter density is related to a combination of ancient agricultural practices (see below) and subsequent natural and 
cultural transformations, and that differences in collection rates between individual collectors did not contribute sig- 
nificantly to variation in scatter density. 

The Wilkinson model predicts that field scatters will be densest in proximity to large settlements, and indeed the 
densest field scatters occur within 3 km of Hamoukar (fig. 5.12). Of the eighty units of 60 or more sherds per 100 
sq. m, seventy-two fall in this zone. However, within that 3 km area, there is a substantial range of variation (mean 
of 50 sherds/100 sq. m with a standard deviation of 45.6). 

Sherd density per 100 sq. m was plotted by distance from Hamoukar, both on a unit-by-unit basis (fig. 5.12) 
and by average within concentric rings of 500 m intervals (fig. 5.13). Within 2 km, sherd density averages over 80 
sherds per 100 sq. m but exhibits great variability. After a spike at 1,500—2,000 m, average density declines steadily 
and after another small spike at 3,500—4,000 m, plateaus around 20 sherds per 100 sq. m. 

Hamoukar was the largest, but not the only, Period 7 (middle to late third-millennium) settlement in the THS; 
therefore density was also plotted by distance from the permanently occupied Period 7 settlements (THS 1, 16, 
37, 41, 54; see figs. 5.14 and 5.15). Densities beyond 3,500 m in these figures should be viewed with caution; 
given the distribution of Period 7 settlements, almost all areas of the THS region are within 3,500 m of a site of 
that period (note the number of collection units in fig. 5.15). For example, the tremendous spike in the average at 
3,500—4,000 m is derived from a single collection unit less than 100 m from an almost completely leveled Halaf site 
(THS 8). Furthermore, study area edge effects are probably significant: the few units that are beyond 3,500 m may 
be located closer to an unsurveyed site beyond the THS limits. Bearing these caveats in mind, density still averages 
80 sherds per 100 sq. m within 500 m of Period 7 sites and declines gradually to 29 sherds per 100 sq. m at 3,000- 
3,500 m, beyond which density figures are not reliable. 
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Figure 5.11. Histogram of collection units and field scatter density, by collector 
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Figure 5.12. Field scatter density in relation to distance from Hamoukar 
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Figure 5.13. Average field scatter density (black lines) and number of collection units 
(gray bars) with distance from Hamoukar 
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Figure 5.14. Field scatter density in relation to distance from major Period 7 sites 
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Figure 5.15. Average field scatter density (black lines) and number of collection units (gray bars) with 
distance from major Period 7 sites 
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Overall, field scatters in the THS area are more variable than those in the nearby North Jazira Project area 
(Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 21-23, figs. 14-18). Around Hamoukar itself, field scatters are generally dense; this 
is particularly true of the fields to the northwest, northeast, and far north (south of THS 5), where average density 
often exceeds 60 sherds/100 sq. m. However, isolated areas of low density exist within these areas of high density, 
despite identical visibility conditions. 

The situation is more complicated around Hamoukar’s Period 7 satellites. The fields around THS 16 exhibit 
similar densities to Hamoukar itself, but their proximity to Hamoukar might mean that these scatters are related 
to Hamoukar rather than THS 16. No units were collected within 2 km of THS 54, and the units collected north of 
THS 37 were almost all within a zone of aggradation in the eastern drainage (see Section 5.2.3). Thirty-nine units 
were collected on the plain north of THS 41; their average density (23.5 sherds/100 sq. m) is in excess of the “back- 
ground” scatter around sites such as THS 48 and 50, but much lower than the scatters in the vicinity of Hamoukar 
itself. This pattern appears to match that of the adjacent North Jazira area, where Tell al-Hawa’s satellites exhibited 
field scatter halos only to around 1 km from the site edge (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 22, fig. 60). 


5.2.3. PRESERVATION AND TRANSFORMATION OF FIELD SCATTER 
SURFACE ASSEMBLAGES 


Absolute counts of sherds in the field cannot be taken at face value because various patterned processes have 
transformed the landscape. Areas of low field scatter density are generally distant from Hamoukar. In two places, 
these low densities seemed anomalous, given their proximity to sites of middle to late third-millennium (Period 7) 
date and despite high visibility. When plotted on CORONA imagery, two such areas in the southern THS region 
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Figure 5.16. The effects of wadi infilling via plow wash on field scatter density in the area of THS 37 and 41 
(CORONA 1108-1025DA006, 6 December 1969). Quantities are in sherds per 100 sq. m 
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(east of THS 41 and north of THS 37) fell within the valley fill of the easternmost drainage (fig. 5.16). Although 
hydrological modeling indicates that runoff should concentrate into surface drainage in these areas (Section 2.1), 
they are at present entirely flat; the former wadi has been completely filled in with plow washed sediments and is 
invisible on the ground (although it is visible farther to the north near Hamoukar). In these cases, it is highly likely 
that field scatters have been obscured by in-washed sediments. 

Although more speculative, irrigation may also have impacted the field scatter record. There are traces of small- 
scale irrigation systems north and west of the THS region (see Section 5.4). No traces survive of small distributary 
canals, but the few large channels that can be identified leave the possibility that the northwestern quadrant of the 


THS may have been irrigated at some point. If irrigation did occur in this area, it may be responsible for the low (but 
not absent) scatters there (discussed in the next section). 


5.2.4. DIRECT AND ASSOCIATIONAL DATING OF FIELD SCATTERS 


When diagnostic types can be recognized in sherd scatter collections, they are predominantly of Period 7 (mid- 
dle to late third millennium) (see also Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 22-23); however, the great majority of the col- 
lected sherds are battered and abraded beyond recognition. 
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Figure 5.17. Low-density field scatters between the large Period 11 site at THS 48 and the large Periods 16-17 site at THS 50 
(CORONA 1102-1025DF006, 11 December 1967) 
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An alternative method for dating field scatters comes from spatial association with sites of known occupation 
dates. The close association of dense field scatters with the large mid- to late third-millennium center at Hamoukar 
agrees well with Wilkinson’s (2003: 117-18) findings around other contemporary medium to large centers in north- 
ern Mesopotamia such as Kurban Hoyiik, Titris Héyiik, Tell Sweyhat, and Tell al-Hawa. Major sites of other times 
of settlement expansion, Period 11 (Iron Age/Neo-Assyrian) and Periods 16-17 (Sasanian—Early Islamic), are not 
associated with field scatters in the THS region. 

For example, an extensive area of high visibility was sampled between the 7.6 ha Iron Age settlement at THS 48 
and the 60 ha Sasanian—Early Islamic town at THS 50 (fig. 5.17). Also in this area are small sites of Period 1 (Proto- 
Hassuna) and Period 4 (Late Chalcolithic 1-2) (THS 49 and 46, respectively). Fifty units were collected, averaging 
15.5 sherds per 100 sq. m. If we disregard the four units within 50 m of the edges of THS 46 and 48, that average 
falls to 11.6 sherds per 100 sq. m. This average density is probably lowered by the inclusion of ten units that fall in 
areas identified as aggraded areas of former watercourses, northwest of THS 48 and west of THS 46. The low densi- 
ties in these areas may be analogous to the low densities around THS 37 and 41 discussed in the previous section. 
These thirty-six units average 12.6 sherds per 100 m, which is likely to be the general “background” level of field 
scatter for non-aggrading surfaces in the THS region (compare with Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 21). It remains a 
possibility, however, that this area may have been irrigated, and therefore these densities may have been lowered via 
sediment aggradation (see above and Section 5.4). 


5.2.5. INTERPRETATION OF FIELD SCATTERS 


Prior to intensive and systematic investigation of off-site areas, the presence of cultural material beyond site 
limits was generally explained as the result of chance events, such as “the mythical donkey off whose back pots 
are supposed to have fallen, leaving trails of sherds in otherwise unimportant zones of the landscape” (Bintliff and 
Snodgrass 1988: 507). Such an explanation cannot account for the near-continuous distribution of field scatters. Oth- 
ers interpret scatters as evidence of low-intensity activities that were undertaken outside of the settlement (Gaffney, 
Gaffney, and Tingle 1985), and still others emphasize the ability of natural erosion and plowing to relocate artifacts 
from settlements into the surrounding fields (reviewed in Bintliff and Snodgrass 1988: 507-08; Alcock, Cherry, 
and Davis 1994). Yet another interpretation might see field scatters as the low-density debris from the campsites 
of pastoral nomads, which do not leave mounding or durable soil discoloration. All these processes contributed to 
some extent to the off-site record in the THS region, but even taken together, they cannot account for the continuous 
nature of the phenomenon. 

The most plausible explanation, which takes into consideration the ubiquity of the scatters as well as their spa- 
tial patterning, is that field scatters derive from ancient manuring practices (Wilkinson 1982; Bintliff and Snodgrass 
1988). Cultivation removes nutrients such as nitrogen and phosphorus from the soil, which decreases yields; manur- 
ing can reintroduce nutrients to maintain or elevate agricultural productivity. Manuring can be done directly by pas- 
turing animals on the fields to be manured, but this method is of little value in semi-arid regions, where dung dries 
out quickly. In order to be effective, manure should be composted; therefore, manure and other organic material was 
first collected at a settlement and then taken out to be distributed on the fields. 

Settlement-based composting of animal, human, and other types of organic wastes and their use as fertilizer are 
well documented by historical and ethnographic data from the Near East and China (reviewed in Wilkinson 1982: 
324-25; 1989: 40-41), in the Classical World (Alcock, Cherry, and Davis 1994: 145-57), and even in New World 
contexts (Killion 1992). The mechanism for the incorporation of sherds and other artifacts is described by Wilkin- 
son: “... byres were emptied, cess pits cleaned, and streets were systematically scoured. These ‘night soils,’ or 
composts of them, were then hauled from the settlements and spread in a zone adjacent to the city. Such enterprises 
inevitably incorporated a miscellany of artifacts into the manure and all but the largest of these artifacts would even- 
tually be spread on the fields as part of the manure” (1982: 324). At several classical towns in Greece, excavated 
household byres have been found full of sherds and roof tiles; soil analysis shows extremely high levels of phospho- 
rous, as would be expected if organic wastes had been composted in them (Ault 1999). A nineteenth-century byre 
in Philadelphia was also packed with non-organic household debris that was deliberately introduced so that liquid 
wastes would leach slowly (Roberts and Barrett 1984). 

It is possible that in the hinterlands of the larger settlements, it was not composted manure that was being de- 
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posited but rather the ashes from burnt dung that had been used for fuel. In Wilkinson’s “agro-ecological” model of 
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dung use, when wood fuel is readily available, dung will be used for manure; when wood fuel is unavailable, dung 
will have to be burnt and thus will be unavailable for manure (Miller 1984; Miller and Smart 1984). Dung ash is 
still valuable for crop nutrition, however, and would still be deposited on fields. Because this ash derives from a 
settlement context, it is more likely to be deposited in conjunction with other inorganic settlement debris, and this 
latter component survives in the topsoil. Therefore, high field scatter densities reflect not only manuring but also 
hint indirectly at the more intensive use of dung as fuel in a wood-poor environment. 

In the Near East and Mediterranean, the “manuring hypothesis” has been met with both enthusiastic acceptance 
and considerable skepticism. The reaction has tended toward the latter in the Near East (see, e.g., comments by Oates 
and Schwartz to Wilkinson 1994: 510-11). For the Mediterranean area, Alcock and colleagues note that “in the tra- 
ditional model of Greek agriculture, manuring was down-played, but the danger now lies in the opposite direction 
... the ‘manuring hypothesis’ is inadequate as the on/y explanation for off-site pottery distributions; whether it was 
nonetheless the chief factor ... is still sub judice, and in any case probably varied substantially with time and place, 
in ways that would repay exploration” (1994: 157; see also Gaffney, Gaffney, and Tingle 1985; Fentress 2000). 

Despite these criticisms, manuring remains the most convincing general explanation for the distribution and 
volume of off-site surface artifacts in the THS area. We reconstruct a cyclical movement of nutrients between the 
settlement and the fields in its hinterland. Nutrients came into the settlement as cereal and animal products; there 
they were prepared, consumed, and discarded, either as food remains or as burnt or composted dung, ultimately to 
be taken back out to the fields as manure (Ur and Colantoni 2010). Beyond a certain point, manure ceases to be 
economically feasible to transport: “Midden and manure-stack material is usually in short supply and heavy to trans- 
port. Its use will, therefore, tend to be limited to the more intensive arable land, as close as practicable to its source” 
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Figure 5.18. Field scatter evidence for intensive cultivation in the immediate hinterland of Hamoukar, with sites and modern 
field boundaries. Point and interpolated surface values are in sherds per 100 sq. m 
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(Hayes 1991: 82). Therefore, if manuring produced the sherd distributions found in the fields, one would expect 
densities to be higher closest to the presumed center of collection and distribution (Wilkinson 1982). 

The fields to the west, north, and east of Hamoukar were probably heavily manured during Hamoukar’s major 
phase of expansion in Period 7 (fig. 5.18). This zone of intensive cultivation extended between 2 and 3 km from the 
site itself and possibly farther. If this intensive zone also included the fields to the south, the abandoned surface of 
THS 25 would have also come under cultivation. Unfortunately, the THS had not developed a methodology for dis- 
tinguishing third-millennium field scatter from late fifth-millennium settlement debris during the 2000 field season. 
Farmers at Hamoukar’s major Period 7 neighbors also engaged in manuring their fields. Spatially limited manuring 
at a lesser intensity occurred around THS 41 and 37 but cannot be confirmed around the others. 

Elsewhere in the THS, anomalous patches of high-density scatters were found in areas of otherwise low sherd 
density. Frequently, these patches can be explained as the products of erosion or recent smearing by plowing from 
nearby habitation sites. However, it is equally possible that they represent manuring strategies more spatially and 
chronologically limited than those employed by later third-millennium farmers at Hamoukar. For example, the one 
or two high-density collection units found immediately offsite near the Period 11 (Iron Age/Neo-Assyrian) sites at 
THS 48 (fig. 5.17) and THS 23 (see fig. 5.7) might be interpreted as small-scale manuring of vegetable gardens. 
The 200 m interval sampling strategy employed by the THS was designed to document extensively patterned manur- 
ing as already known from other third-millennium towns and cities in northern Mesopotamia; a proper investigation 
of the variable scatters around these Period 11 sites and the Period 7 satellites of Hamoukar would require a higher- 
resolution collection methodology. 

Field scatters can suggest the area of intensive cultivation, but not the total arable land, which could have ex- 
tended much farther beyond it. This broader area of lower-intensity cultivation can be approximated via a second 
off-site archaeological phenomenon, the hollow way. 


5.3. ANCIENT MOVEMENT: HOLLOW WAYS 


The linear features that cross the plains of the Upper Khabur basin and elsewhere in northern Mesopotamia have 
been documented and correctly identified as transport routes since the late 1920s. Elsewhere, the traces of ancient 
movement survive only in fragmentary form (Trombold 1991a; Snead, Erickson, and Darling 2009), but the unique 
circumstances of preservation in the basin discussed in Chapter 2 have allowed nearly complete networks to be re- 
covered. The THS documented dozens of hollow way features on the ground, and subsequent imagery analysis has 
permitted the mapping of over 6,000 km of tracks in the Khabur basin alone. 

An important terminological distinction between the two main types of routes must be made at the start. Within 
archaeological literature, a dichotomy has been drawn between roads, which are formal, intentionally constructed 
features, and tracks or paths, which are the informal, non-constructed results of human or animal movement (Craw- 
ford 1953: 60-62; Trombold 1991b: 3; Hyslop 1991: 29). Formal features tend to be very straight and of a defined 
width and are likely to disregard topographic relief along their course. Tracks, on the other hand, are the result of in- 
tentional individual decisions, but their formation as landscape features is the unintended consequence of the whole 
of these decisions rather than the product of a single action or decision. They tend to take the path of least resistance, 
which generally involves the avoidance of steep slopes or uneven ground. 

In the Upper Khabur basin, almost all known ancient paths of movement, and the majority of present ones as 
well, were informal and non-constructed. The building materials for formal roads were unavailable locally and 
would have been prohibitively expensive to import. It is therefore inappropriate to use the term “road” with refer- 
ence to the linear features in the Upper Khabur basin. Identically formed features in Costa Rica are referred to as 
“paths” (Sheets and Sever 1991), but this term carries connotations about size, function, and means of transportation 
that are inappropriate for the case at hand. As demonstrated below, networks of movement in the Upper Khabur ba- 
sin carried a range of traffic (pedestrians, animals, wheeled vehicles) for a range of purposes. Furthermore, the land- 
scape features now visible via remote sensing and occasionally on the ground are not the ancient features themselves 
but rather their remains transformed by cultural and natural processes. Here we refer to the archaeological features 
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as hollow ways, the ancient features as tracks, and the general corridors of movement (without reference to any spe- 
cific hollow way or track) as routes. 


5.3.1. RECONSTRUCTING ANCIENT MOVEMENT IN NORTHERN MESOPOTAMIA 


Hollow ways, also called linear hollows (Wilkinson 1993) or routes rayonnantes (Van Liere and Lauffray 
1954-55), are linear depressions that represent the surviving traces of ancient tracks (fig. 5.19). As archaeological 
phenomena, they can be found in diverse geographical contexts all over the world, but are best known in Britain 
(Crawford 1953; Hoskins 1988; Taylor 1979; Hindle 1993). British hollow ways can be as deep as 20 feet when 
aided by water erosion (Hindle 1982: 11), but often survive only as crop or soil marks (Wilson 1982: 137-38). 
Pre-Columbian sunken footpaths in the Costa Rican rainforest are only 30-70 cm wide and are also marked by veg- 
etation differences (Sheets and Sever 1991). Elsewhere in the Middle East, analogous ancient tracks formed on the 
loess of the northern Negev (Tsoar and Yekutieli 1992). 

In northern Mesopotamia, the depth of hollow ways ranges from as little as 50 cm to almost 2 m (Wilkinson 
1993; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995). Widths may vary from 30 to 100 m, but can be as large as 200 m; however, their 
edges fade subtly into the surrounding landscape, making exact measurements somewhat subjective. Their pattern- 
ing is most frequently in the form of radial systems extending outward from sites in a spoke-like pattern, which is 
closely associated with the central site (Van Liere and Lauffray 1954-55: 136, 145). However, longer interregional 
hollow ways that run through the areas of two or more sites also exist (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 26, table 4). 

Hollow ways form through a combination of compaction and erosion that results from the continuous passage 
of human and animal traffic across fine-textured soils. Tsoar and Yekutieli (1992: 211-12) have identified two 
formation mechanisms. During wet months, soil consistency (its natural resistance to pressure) is lowered by high 
moisture content, so that movement compacts the surface of the track. In the dry season, aeolian movement predomi- 
nates. Human and animal traffic lifts silt and clay particles, which the winds are not strong enough to erode on their 
own; once lifted, the winds can then transport them. The end result is that the “reiteration of such erosion action on 





Figure 5.19. Oblique view across a broad hollow way near Profile D, facing south (see fig. 5.23 for location and fig. 5.25 for 
profile cross section). The eastern end of the Jebel Sinjar is visible in the background 
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paths and roads reduces them to a lower level than the surrounding plain and gives the roads the appearance of a gut- 
ter” (Tsoar and Yekutieli 1992: 212). Once formed, hollow ways can channel surface runoff and may even redirect 
the flow of nearby wadis (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: fig. 25). 

The movement of farmers to and from their fields led to hollow way formation, but the daily movement of 
animals to pasture would have accounted for twelve times as much compaction/disturbance (Wilkinson 1993: 559; 
see also Taylor 1979: 163-68). Herd traffic may explain in part why northern Mesopotamian hollow ways can be 
very broad. More difficult to quantify is the impact of wheeled traffic on hollow way formation processes. Vehicles 
themselves do not survive, but clay models of carts and chariots have been found in third-millennium B.C. levels 
throughout Mesopotamia (Oates 2001a; Moorey 2001) and they are a frequent motif on the cylinder seals from Tell 
Beydar (Jans and Bretschneider 1998). The frequent mention of the cartwright (nagar ®*gigir,) in the Beydar texts 
(Sallaberger 1996: 95) may indicate that wheeled transport was employed not only for the textually documented vis- 
its of the ruler of Nagar with large teams of draft animals, but also for more mundane activities, such as the hauling 
of settlement-derived manure out to the fields (see Section 5.2 above) and the movement of cereal harvests into the 
settlements. 

Of great importance in the formation of hollow ways is the presence of constraints on human and animal move- 
ment by cultivated fields. In Britain, Richard Muir has observed that, “where tightly confined by dwellings and pri- 
vate property defined by hedgerows the track was far more likely to develop a linear, deeply incised and rutted form 
than it was when traversing open, upland commons, where travelers were free to select whichever of several branch- 
es offered the easiest ‘going,’ while stock being driven could spread unconfined across the drift or drove” (Muir 
2000: 113; see also Hindle 1982: 21). Animals and people could not walk freely through fields under cultivation, 
but once they were beyond such fields, their movement, and therefore the accompanying processes of compaction 
and erosion, was not limited to a linear path. In theory, therefore, the terminal ends of radial hollow ways can serve 
as a proxy indicator of the limits of cultivation for that site (Ur and Wilkinson 2008; Wilkinson 2005; Wilkinson et 
al. 2007a). This method of delimiting the agricultural hinterland of a settlement is discussed below. 

Although captured opportunistically in the photographs of Poidebard (1934; Nordiguian and Salles 2000) in 
the late 1920s and early 1930s, hollow ways in the Khabur basin were first systematically studied by Van Liere and 
Lauffray using thousands of aerial photographs (1954-55; Van Liere 1963; see fig. 3.5). Hollow ways became a fo- 
cus of research again in a series of surveys and landscape projects undertaken by T. J. Wilkinson in several regions 
of northern Mesopotamia (Wilkinson 1990a, 1993; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 24-28). These studies involved 
interpretation of aerial photographs but included detailed ground measurement of hollow ways and studies of the 
effects of subsequent natural and cultural processes on their preservation. More recently, McClellan and colleagues 
have proposed that hollow ways are not the traces of tracks but rather a deliberately excavated system of channels 
designed to redirect surface runoff toward settlements for irrigation and consumption (McClellan, Grayson, and 
Ogleby 2000; McClellan and Porter 1995). This hypothesis recognizes the impacts of hollow ways on the basin’s 
hydrology, but is problematic in several ways, particularly in that hollow ways run over watersheds and other topo- 
graphic features in ways that would impede water flow (see discussion in Ur and Wilkinson 2008). 

A broader component of the THS included a basinwide reassessment of the initial map of Van Liere and Lauf- 
fray (see Chapter 7). The original 1:10,000 scale aerial photographs are not accessible, so the reassessment made 
use of declassified CORONA satellite photographs and other remote-sensing datasets, and included field observa- 
tions within the THS area. 


5.3.2. HOLLOW WAYS IN REMOTE-SENSING SOURCES 


Hollow ways in the THS area were initially identified by their distinctive signatures on CORONA satellite pho- 
tography (Ur 2003). Their depressed troughs collect moisture and therefore appear as dark lines on the images (fig. 
5.20). Depending on the season and position in the agricultural calendar, these marks are either soil marks resulting 
from wetter soils, or crop marks from enhanced vegetation growth (cereals in the winter, weeds in the summer) in 
the troughs. During the growing season, cereals grow more lushly; in the summer, vegetation is limited to weeds, 
particularly Prosopis farcta, a spiky perennial (Guest 1966: 92—93; see also fig. 5.24 below). 

Some hollow ways appear with lighter margins on either side of the trough. The sloping sides encourage drain- 
age, and therefore the margins tend to be drier with less vegetation than either the hollow way trough or the sur- 
rounding terrain. Occasionally, this margin occurs on the northern side only, because this side is generally uphill 
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throughout the basin but also because in the Northern Hemisphere it is better angled to reflect sunlight. Frequently, 
hollow ways lack these lighter margins; ground visits have established that these features are no longer “hollow,” 
although they still tend to support denser vegetation. Erosion of the surrounding fields have infilled these margin- 
less hollow ways; presumably their dark signature can be explained by greater moisture retention in the now-buried 
ancient surface. When these two signatures are related to their surrounding topography, the reasons become clear. 
Hollow ways with light margins tend to run parallel to the natural slope of the landscape, channeling runoff and 
maintaining their depressed morphology or even increasing it via runoff erosion. Hollow ways without margins of- 
ten run perpendicular to the slope, causing them to act as catchment for eroding sediments; the trough of the hollow 
way becomes filled, although the buried track surface still retains moisture. 

Hollow ways can be distinguished from modern tracks, roads, and wadis in CORONA photographs. Informal 
dirt tracks, generally no wider than 3-4 m, predominated at the time when CORONA imagery was acquired. Al- 
though often depressed as much as 50 cm below the surrounding fields, they are much shallower than hollow ways. 
Their relative narrowness and shallowness result in a small runoff catchment, so these modern tracks hold much less 
moisture than ancient hollow ways. Because they are in use, their surfaces are disturbed and vegetation-free, and 
therefore highly reflective. The distinctive signature of modern tracks, a thin white line, is easily distinguished from 
hollow ways. 


1021-2120DF010™, 


THS 46 


THS 1 
Hamoukar 


#402-1025DF00? > 





Figure 5.20. The broad hollow way southwest of Hamoukar in five CORONA scenes. The light margins of this depressed feature 
(see fig. 5.25 Profiles A, N, and P) are particularly clear in the Mission 1102 and 1108 scenes. Images are oriented with north to 
the upper right 
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Figure 5.21. Radiating hollow way features near Tell Jamilo 

(TBS 59, Lyonnet no. 14). Surface runoff from the west has 

produced meandering within their depressions (CORONA 1102- 
1025DF006, 11 December 1967) 


Wadis and hollow ways have a similar (although 
unintentional) hydrological function in that they both 
channel runoff rainfall. The main wadis in the basin 
were in existence prior to the Holocene (Courty 1994: 
35) and through time they have assumed the sinuous 
shape typical of watercourses in a low-gradient alluvial 
environment. Hollow ways, on the other hand, remain 
highly linear, especially when running perpendicular 
to the slope of the terrain. Their depressed morphology 
means that they become hydrological features, and in 
the millennia since their formation, hollow ways can 
develop secondary meandering features, under cer- 
tain topographically and hydrologically ideal condi- 
tions (fig. 5.21). These conditions are rare, and in most 
cases linear hollow ways are easily distinguished from 
sinuous wadis. 

Other imagery sources are less useful for mapping 
hollow ways. The spring 1955 aerial photograph se- 
ries used by Wilkinson to map sites and features in the 
North Jazira (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995; also used to 
trace Neo-Assyrian canals in Ur 2005b) unfortunately 
does not extend far beyond the present Syrian-Iraqi 
frontier, although it could be used to map features east 
and northeast of the THS. More recent digital sources 
proved problematic for a variety of reasons. Landsat 
and ASTER scenes are particularly sensitive to differ- 


ences in moisture and vegetation (Altaweel 2005), but have a coarser resolution (30 m and 15 m, respectively), 
and often fail to detect smaller hollow ways (fig. 5.22). More recent high-resolution commercial systems such as 





762000 





761000 763000 





Figure 5.22. Comparison of remote-sensing datasets for hollow way feature visibility. (A) CORONA 2 m panchromatic (1102- 

1025DA005, 11 December 1967), (B) SPOT 10 m panchromatic (8 March 1990); (C) ASTER 15 m near-infrared band 3 (18 

October 2004). The major southwestern hollow way from Hamoukar’s western edge is at least partially visible in all three, but 
most features are visible solely in the CORONA scene 
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Figure 5.23. Broad and narrow hollow ways, sites, and measured profiles in the THS region 


QuickBird (0.6 m), Ikonos (1 m) and SPOT (2.5 m pan-sharpened) most commonly acquire imagery during times 
of lowest cloud cover, which tend to be the times of poorest visibility of hollow ways. These systems also capture 
the present landscape, in which many hollow ways visible in 1960s CORONA have been effaced via plow wash or 
even deliberate leveling. 

Within the bounds of the THS region, 106.6 km of hollow ways could be recognized and seventeen profiles 
were measured (fig. 5.23). The broader basinwide pattern of features is described in Chapter 7. 
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5.3.3. GROUND OBSERVATIONS OF HOLLOW WAYS IN THE THS REGION 


The survey intended to test on the ground Van Liere and Lauffray’s (1954-55) classification of hollow ways 
into narrow and broad types, and their observation that the broad hollow ways appeared to be associated with Bronze 
Age tell sites, whereas the narrower routes were found in association with small “farms” of the first millennium A.D. 
The THS measured seventeen profiles of hollow ways as part of its off-site program. The profiling methodology 
was kept technologically simple, employing only an optical level, a stadia rod, and a laser rangefinder (fig. 5.24). 
The level was set up on the plain on a line perpendicular to the hollow way. The height of the instrument was mea- 
sured, and then elevations were measured off the stadia rod at roughly 10 m intervals along this perpendicular line. 
Horizontal distance was measured with the rangefinder, which was found to be accurate to +1 m at distances up to 
400 m. The positions of these profiles, labeled A through O, are indicated in figure 5.23. 

Of the seventeen profiles (fig. 5.25), two (N at THS 47 and Q at THS 11) ran across hollow ways in places 
where later settlement had artificially deepened them (discussed below). Two other profiles (F and K) ran across a 
single hollow way in two places where it no longer had any topographic expression. Although it was visible as soil 
or crop marks in CORONA photographs, by the 2000 field season (and probably millennia before), it had been en- 
tirely filled with sediment, probably at the same time that the adjacent small drainage became infilled. 

In the remaining thirteen profiles, it was possible to measure widths and depths (fig. 5.26). The broader hollow 
ways, as determined from imagery analysis, do appear to be wider than those that had been classified as narrow prior 
to fieldwork. They average 97 m wide, whereas the narrow class averages 45 m wide. Based on an admittedly limit- 
ed sample of profiles, narrow hollow ways tend to be shallower than the average broad hollow way, but their depths 
fall within the range of variation of the broad class. It does appear that the narrow hollow ways are proportionally 
deeper; this situation almost certainly stems from their relative chronology, discussed below. It must be emphasized 
that these measurements were taken across hollow ways at the modern ground surface, which is not equivalent to the 
ancient surface of the track, which could be buried beneath eroded sediments or even washed away. In the former 
case, the hollow way trough is likely to be shallower than the ancient track, and in the latter, the trough is probably 
deeper (Wilkinson 2003: 111-12). Furthermore, determination of widths and depths depends on somewhat subjec- 
tive assessments of the point at which the sloping sides plane out and the elevation of the original ground surface. 
Hollow ways in the THS region do appear to be roughly classifiable as broad or narrow, as initially suggested by 
Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55); however, it is apparent that they display considerable variation in form which is 
related to location and preservation in addition to chronology. 





Figure 5.24. Profile measurement across a broad hollow way (Profile C in fig. 5.25), facing east. Note the enhanced growth of 
Prosopis at the bottom of the feature’s trough at the position of the stadia rod 
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Figure 5.25. Profiles of hollow ways in the THS region. For profile locations, see figure 5.23. 
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Figure 5.26. Depths and widths of thirteen hollow ways (HW) in the THS region 





Figure 5.27. The reuse of hollow ways as borrow pits (CORONA 1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969). 
(A) Period 10 reuse at THS 11; (B) Reuse in Periods 10 and 14 at THS 47 
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5.3.4. DATING OF HOLLOW WAYS 


Ascribing a time of use to a non-constructed landscape feature can be exceedingly difficult. Without milestones 
or some other type of historical record, there is little intrinsically datable about a road or track. Roads can have lives 
that extend far beyond the time of their construction; often it is a simple matter to maintain them, or they can con- 
tinue as tracks. Direct dating of non-constructed informal routes is possible only in extraordinary cases, for example 
Costa Rican footpaths sealed by tephra layers (Sheets and Sever 1991). Relative dating is possible when stratigraph- 
ic relationships between landscape features exist (e.g., Beck 1991). Such relative dating is possible in only a few 
cases in the Upper Khabur basin. 

Dating hollow ways by their association with sites has been the method used by researchers in the Upper Khabur 
basin since at least the 1950s, when close associations of hollow ways with sites of the Bronze Age and Byzantine/ 
Sasanian era were proposed by Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55; Van Liere 1963). Although these early research- 
ers were working before the establishment of proper ceramic chronologies, recent systematic and intensive archaeo- 
logical survey has generally confirmed these associational datings, and further specified a phase of intense hollow 
way formation in the third millennium B.C. (Wilkinson 1993; Ur 2003; discussed in detail in Ur and Wilkinson 
2008 ). 

Hollow way associations are strongest with third-millennium mounds, but these are always multiperiod sites, so 
use in other periods cannot be excluded. The massive size of fourth-millennium Tell Brak and its elaborate radial 
system of hollow ways is particularly suggestive of an early date (Wilkinson et al. 2001; Ur 2003: fig. 8; Ur, Kars- 
gaard, and Oates 2007). The THS area shows much less chronological range in hollow way associations. Large Late 
Chalcolithic (Periods 5a—b) sites such as THS 40 are not unequivocally associated with hollow ways, nor is THS 24, 
the large second-millennium town (Periods 8-10). 

Associational dating must be done cautiously because some hollow ways had afterlives as features unrelated to 
movement. Hollow ways themselves were attractors for subsequent settlement because of their unintended impact 
on local hydrology. Their depressed morphology collected surface runoff during their use and long afterward. In 
the THS area, several settlements grew up along hollow ways long after they had ceased to function as transporta- 
tion corridors. At THS 11, to the northeast of Hamoukar, a small Late Bronze Age (Period 10) village formed on 
a broad hollow way that extended from Hamoukar’s northeastern corner (fig. 5.27A). A second hollow way from 
Hamoukar’s western lower town (fig. 5.27B) was first dug out for brick material by the residents of another Period 
10 village (THS 47 Area B); excavation was resumed over a thousand years later by the residents of a Parthian— 
Roman (Period 14) settlement (THS 47 Area A). In both cases, profiles across the borrow pits were much deeper 
than elsewhere along the same hollow ways (see fig. 5.25 Profile N). It is surely not coincidental that both of these 
hollow ways were especially hydrologically active, being precisely parallel to the slope of the plain. The hollow way 
at THS 11 drained the plain northeast of Hamoukar, and the feature at THS 47 was its continuation. Certainly these 
sites are “associated” with these hollow ways, but these associations have nothing to do with their initial formation 
and communication use. 


5.3.5. HOLLOW WAY PATTERNING IN THE THS REGION 


Building on the foundational work of Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55) and Wilkinson (1993; Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995), large areas of the Upper Khabur basin have been remapped via georeferenced CORONA satellite 
photographs. Spatial patterning across the basin and in adjacent parts of the North Jazira in Iraq is presented and 
discussed in Chapter 7. 

The Hamoukar region itself is crossed by dozens of routes, used at different times and for different purposes 
(fig. 5.23). The majority are to be found in the southwestern quadrant of the survey region, between Hamoukar and 
the poorly drained Radd marsh area at the bottom of the Wadi Rumaylan. These features generally run down the 
slope of the terrain, which drops 1.9 m per km on a north-northeast—south-southwest line. It is therefore tempting to 
attribute this remarkable preservation to their unintended hydraulic effects. On the other hand, a second lower con- 
centration of linear features occurs to the east of Hamoukar and these features are almost precisely perpendicular to 
the slope of the terrain. 

The majority of hollow ways of the broad class are associated with Hamoukar itself, which covered 98 ha in Pe- 
riod 7 (see Section 6.4.2). Hamoukar is of course a multiperiod site, so any hollow way aligned with the high mound 
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could have already been in use in the fourth millennium B.C.; this may be true of the linear features to the northeast 
of the site. However, the elaborate network of routes to the southwest of Hamoukar appear to be focused on a specif- 
ic point at the western edge of the lower town, where a gully probably marks the location of an ancient gate or point 
of access (see fig. 3.8). Fewer hollow ways are aligned with similar gullies at the southwestern and southeastern 
edges of the lower town. The 1999 surface collection has demonstrated that these parts of the lower town were only 
occupied in late Period 6 and throughout Period 7 (i.e., mid- to late third millennium; see Section 6.4.2), suggesting 
that this was the time that the associated hollow ways were carrying traffic. 

Hamoukar’s Period 7 satellites have less unequivocal spatial relationships with hollow ways. One feature west 
of Hamoukar appears to align with THS 54 but fades out over 2 km distant from the latter site. Likewise, a major 
north-south route from Hamoukar’s putative western gate aligns directly with THS 41, but fades out even farther 
away. Several routes align with THS 37, but may be more related to its Sasanian—Early Islamic (Periods 16-17) 
settlement (see below). THS 16 has several routes associated with it, but none conclusively link to another Period 7 
site. 

If the frame is expanded to include unsurveyed sites just beyond the bounds of the THS, intersite connections 
are far more apparent (see map 2). One branch of the major southwest route from Hamoukar’s western edge leads to 
Tell Taif, which also is directly connected to THS 41. Tell Antar is surrounded by a radial pattern of hollow ways, 
one of which extends toward THS 16. The routes that run east-southeast from Hamoukar past THS 24 run toward 
Tell al-Samir, a major Period 7 town in the North Jazira Project survey area. 

The preceding discussion is limited to the broad class of hollow ways; the narrower routes have an entirely 
different set of associations. In the THS area, the closest association is with the large town of al-Botha (THS 50), 
which has an elaborate set of radiating routes to its northwest and two long and straight routes running to the south- 
east; one of the latter two routes articulates with the lower town of THS 37. THS 37 is in turn connected via a nar- 
row hollow way with THS 45 and a pair of unsurveyed sites to its southeast (Tell Umm Hidur and Umm Ajur). All 
the surveyed settlements in this network show major signs of occupation during Periods 16-17. The limited set of 
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Figure 5.28. Superposition of the narrow hollow way (HW) (THS 50-42-37) atop an earlier broad 
hollow way (CORONA 1108-1025DA006, 6 December 1969) 
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Figure 5.29. Convergence of hollow ways at a wadi crossing (CORONA 1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969) 


well-dated narrow linear features in the THS region thus appears to confirm the proposed dating of Van Liere and 
Lauffray (1954-55). The relative dating of the two classes is also apparent from CORONA image analysis of the 
area north THS 40, where a narrow hollow way can be seen to cut through a broad hollow (fig. 5.28). In general, the 
narrow hollow ways are proportionally deeper than those of the broad class, probably because erosion has had less 
time to fill them with sediment. 

In rare cases, hollow way features allow other elements of the ancient landscape to be dated. For example, the 
major route running southwest from Hamoukar is joined by a second route to its south (fig. 5.29); the combined 
route then crosses over the small drainage immediately northwest of THS 46. At the opposite side, the route splits 
into a southern branch leading to Tell Taif and a northern branch that disappears into the floodplain of the Wadi 
Rumaylan. At present, this drainage has no topographic expression and is recognizable only from CORONA photo- 
graphs. The proximity of the Period 4—early Period 5b site at THS 46 suggests that this drainage was flowing at least 
seasonally at the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth millennium. Its continued flow into the late third millen- 
nium is implied by the hollow way pattern, which is suggestive of a river or wadi crossing. Its demise as a hydro- 
logical feature may be related to the possible irrigation traces north of the THS area, where the flow of this drainage 
appears to have been tapped in order to irrigate the area around Tell Mashhan (see below and fig. 5.30). 

Viewed together, the off-site data from field scatters and hollow ways present strong evidence for intensive 
exploitation and manipulation of the landscape surrounding early urban Hamoukar, paralleling the situation at con- 
temporary Tell al-Hawa, Tell Brak, and Tell Sweyhat. The implications for the subsistence economy are explored in 
Chapter 8. 
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5.4. CANAL IRRIGATION 


At present, discussions of the subsistence economy of the basin prior to the Iron Age disregard the possibility 
of irrigation agriculture. Irrigation on the southern Mesopotamian plains is certainly of great antiquity (reviewed in 
Wilkinson 2003: 87-91), and can be demonstrated empirically on the Zagros flanks as early as the sixth millennium 
B.C. (Oates and Oates 1976). Irrigation was present by the Iron Age along the middle and lower stretches of the 
Khabur River (Ergenzinger and Kiihne 1991) and certainly the Assyrian empire had adapted irrigation technology 
for the rainfed Assyrian plains (see recent syntheses in Bagg 2000; Ur 2005b). Within the basin, evidence appears 
to be limited to historical sources for Jaghjagh irrigation around Nisibin, starting in the Sasanian period but only de- 
fined spatially and quantitatively for the sixteenth century A.D. (discussed in Section 7.3.2). 

Small-scale irrigation systems are common in the THS region today, but all are fed by diesel pumps that tap 
the receding ground water; such sources would have been unavailable in the pre-industrial past. Nonetheless, on 
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Figure 5.30. Modeled drainage (white) and wadis and possible canal features (black) visible in CORONA imagery 
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CORONA photographs there are traces of features that 
might be interpreted as artificial watercourses, particu- 
larly on the northeastern and western limits of the THS 
area (fig. 5.30). Two areas stand out. At or above Rama- 
daniya, an offtake leaves the eastern drainage and runs 
to its west toward THS 18, where it weaves through the 
occupation mounding and continues to the south (fig. 
5.31). The straightness of this feature leaves no doubt 
that it is not a natural watercourse, and its behavior 
within the archaeological site at THS 18 is more sugges- 
tive of a canal than a track. Settlement at THS 18 began 
in the Halaf (Period 2) period but reached its greatest 
extent in Khabur (Period 8), Sasanian—Early Islamic 
(Period 16), and later times. The sharp preservation of 
the canal feature argues for a later dating. 

A second canal system existed near Tell Mashhan, a 
small conical mound now covered by a substantial mod- 
ern village (fig. 5.32). On CORONA imagery, Mashhan 
appears to be on the course of a tributary drainage of the 
Wadi Rumaylan, but hydrological modeling suggests 
that this feature is artificial, and natural drainage would 
have flowed through a relict feature to the northwest 
(see fig. 2.5, and compare fig. 5.32 with fig. 5.30). At 
some point, probably now covered by modern settle- 
ment, a canal head distributed the water of this drainage 
into several offtakes, the largest of which runs west to 
Tell Hadi. A canal to the east ran into the THS area’s 
western drainage, which raises the possibility that this 
drainage may be partly or wholly a cultural feature. It 
certainly explains why the extent of the dark soils in this 
area is so broad. 

Proposing a date for this irrigation network is diffi- 
cult. Tell Mashhan falls beyond the THS limits and was 
not visited or collected, and the brief inspection of the 
mound complex at the northwestern survey limits (THS 
60) revealed Parthian—Roman (Period 14) ceramics but 
other periods of settlement cannot be excluded. THS 50 
and 54 both lay within the drainage/irrigation zone of 
these canals, and, like THS 18, both have major Sasani- 
an and Islamic components (60 ha and 14.7 ha, respec- 
tively). Other canals like the ones around Tell Mashhan 
can be found near Tell Rumaylan on CORONA photo- 
graphs. It is not possible to assign dates of use to these 
features, but it seems most likely that they are late first 
to early second millennium A.D., based on their proxim- 
ity to sites of known occupation periods. 
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Figure 5.31. Canal feature between Ramadaniya and 
THS 18 (CORONA 1102-1025DF006, 11 December 1967) 


Closer to Hamoukar, multiple dark meandering lines appear in the THS eastern drainage, some of which are sug- 
gestive of small-scale intra-floodplain irrigation. In particular, there are several features in the drainage southeast of 
THS 27. These features could be be non-contemporary wadi courses within a dynamic natural regime; however, the 
reconstructed patterning suggests a former weir. Firm conclusions cannot be drawn from remote-sensing data alone. 

On present evidence, irrigation appears not to have played an important economic role in the THS region until 
the last fifty years. In the adjacent plains north and west, however, it had a more considerable but still undefined 
role. There is little more to be said about irrigation in these areas in the absence of geomorphological investigations 
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and surface collections of associated sites. We can make some general statements about irrigation’s impact on the 
preservation of earlier landscape elements, however. The apparent lacuna in hollow ways between Hamoukar and 
Tell Rumaylan, a large third-millennium town, is surprising given their large size, proximity, and general patterns 
of feature association in the THS area and elsewhere in northern Mesopotamia. This lacuna is almost certainly the 
result of small-scale local irrigation systems having obscured them. An identical process around Nisibin, but on a 
much larger scale, has altered the Bronze Age landscape record to the west of Tell Leilan and is discussed in Chap- 
ter 7. 
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Figure 5.32. Drainage and canal features around Tell Mashhan (CORONA 1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969) 
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CHAPTER 6 
SETTLEMENT PATTERNS IN THE HAMOUKAR REGION 


The THS recovered sixty sites, which together represent eight millennia of settlement history (map 1). The fo- 
cus of this chapter is on the presentation of the shifting patterns of settlement; they are interpreted more generally, 
compared with patterns elsewhere in northern Mesopotamia and the Near East, and placed into larger historical con- 
texts in Chapter 8. 

In the standard manner for the presentation of archaeological settlement patterns, they are presented here by 
chronological period. In assessing them, it is important to refer to the caveats presented in Appendix B, especially 
with regard to site contemporaneity. These problems are greater in the pre-Ubaid and post-Bronze Age periods, 
when other evidence suggests a lack of continuity in ancient settlement. 

A recurrent aspect of Mesopotamian settlement must be borne in mind when assessing these patterns. In all 
periods there was a strong tendency to return to places formerly settled, rather than to begin a new settlement on 
virgin ground. This tendency expressed itself in several forms. Most obvious is the high-mounded tell, which is the 
physical manifestation of the long-term importance of a single place. Settlement on tells may or may not have been 
continuous. Continuity is suggested by surface collections with sherds from chronologically adjacent periods, but 
the pervasive importance of place in the past means that these places could have been sequentially reoccupied in a 
manner that would be invisible in the surface archaeology (i.e., abandonment and reoccupation could have occurred 
within a single ceramically defined period). 

In other cases, settlement returned to sites but not in the precise positions of earlier settlement. These reoccupa- 
tions often took the form of lower-town settlements which were discrete from, but spatially contiguous with, aban- 
doned tells. In these cases, it is clear that there has been a cultural break of some sort within the sequence of settle- 
ment (i.e., a lack of settlement continuity at the site), but that the place itself retained some significance that drew 
settlers back to it. 

Resettlement was not limited to high mounds and adjacent areas. Small and low mounds also exhibit multiple 
periods of settlement. Indeed, 75 percent of all sites in the THS area had more than one period of occupation (fig. 
6.1). This percentage is probably an underestimation. At thirteen sites, only a single period was recognized by the 
THS. However, five of these were heavily damaged with poor surface visibility, and two received only brief visits 
without formal collection. Under better visibility conditions, or if full collections had been made, it is likely that 
most if not all these sites would have revealed multiple periods of occupation. 

This durable pattern of settlement continuity and reoccupation has an impact on our ability to recognize early 
phases of settlement on multiperiod sites. Simply put, the greater the number and duration of reoccupations, the 
more likely that the earliest phases will be obscured and will fail to be recovered by survey. Therefore, it is highly 
likely that some prehistoric sites lay unrecognized under later high mounds. Most Period 1-3 (Proto-Hassuna— 
northern Ubaid) sites are in the range of 1—2 ha. Such a site could easily hide in the core of the 15 ha Hamoukar 
high mound, invisible to surface collection and superficial step trenches alike. For the same reason, when these early 
buried occupations are detectable, it is inherently the result of post-occupational transformation (e.g., well digging 
or terracing by later inhabitants, or tell slope erosion). We have attempted to take these processes into consideration 
in the size estimations for deeply buried occupations presented below, but it is important to remember that they are 
more tenuous than estimations of, for example, a plowed-out Islamic site. 

We will assess site numbers and aggregate settled area through time, but we have elected not to employ many of 
the quantitative spatial analyses commonly applied in recent Near Eastern survey publications, such as rank-size and 
nearest-neighbor analyses (e.g., Falconer and Savage 1995; Lupton 1996). These methods can be used as a heuris- 
tic device to characterize overall patterns of distribution and scale (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 79-81). However, 
their standard interpretation involves assumptions that may not be appropriate for premodern societies. For example, 
the rank-size index is used to characterize the level of “integration” of settlement systems, based on settlement pat- 
terns in industrial, capitalist Western Europe. We should not expect Near Eastern communities to have made similar 
decisions about how they distributed themselves spatially. Furthermore, these methods tend to be highly synchronic, 
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Figure 6.1. Histogram of occupations per site. For sites with zero occupations, surface collections did 
not recover sufficiently datable assemblages. Number of occupations are probably underestimated at 
damaged sites or sites that were not fully collected 


and assume that settlement in each period resumed on a sort of landscape blank slate. In the analysis that follows, it 
is assumed that antecedent settlement and land use were variables that later settlers were aware of and considered 
when making decisions about settlement and land use. As discussed above, tells became meaningful places that 
were preferentially resettled. The landscape impact of middle to late third-millennium (Period 7) urbanism was 
particularly important: substantial tell formation at this time attracted lower-town resettlement in later periods, the 
depressed tracks were later used as brick pits (see Section 5.3.4) and the exhausted agricultural soils surrounding 
Hamoukar may have discouraged resettlement for several centuries. Previous landscapes of settlement were visible 
to later settlers in the form of mounds, and it is assumed that they continued to be meaningful. Abandoned mounds 
were always a part of the landscape, so on the distribution maps for each period, all previously settled mounds are 
indicated. Even if they were no longer settled, these features served variously as cemeteries, landmarks, campsites, 
and places whose symbolic importance would have conditioned the way people interacted with them and the land- 
scape around them. 

In most cases, demography has been approached very cautiously. There is a large body of literature in Near 
Eastern archaeology that explores the possibility of converting settled area into population estimates (Kramer 1980; 
Sumner 1979, 1989; Postgate 1994). Based on these ethnographic and archaeological studies, populations in northern 
Mesopotamia have been approximated using a ratio of 100—200 persons per settled hectare (Stein and Wattenmaker 
1990; Wilkinson 1994; Wilkinson et al. 2007a). It is almost certainly incorrect to assume that there existed a single 
cultural norm regarding the proper settlement density throughout the eight thousand years of settlement studied here. 
We should expect that in the late Neolithic, when many activities took place outside the house walls, there would be 
greater intra-village, inter-household space and a correspondingly lower density of persons per hectare. Application 
of the Bronze Age ratio would therefore overestimate prehistoric populations. Within chronological periods, settle- 
ment density might vary by economic factors, such as the prevalence of village-based flocks, or according to the size 
of the settlement. The former might result in lower density; the latter might do the same, if the settlement hosted 
“public” (i.e., non-residential) structures. Conversely, cities could also have higher overall density, if their walls 
limited spatial growth. The institutional heterogeneity of urban places introduces a further complication, in that den- 
sity certainly fluctuated within settlements, especially large ones. In that case, a single person-to-area ratio cannot be 
applied to the entire settlement. For these reasons, the temptation to convert settled area into population is resisted, 
with the exception of an analysis of Period 7 settlement and land use (see Section 8.3.3). 
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6.1. INITIAL VILLAGE SETTLEMENT 


Paleolithic and early Neolithic settlement can now be recognized in the Upper Khabur basin, but sites of such 
early date are exceedingly uncommon and tend to be found along the two perennial rivers of the basin (Nishiaki 
2000; Nishiaki and Le Miére 2005; Wright 2005). None were recovered in the THS area or by intensive survey in 
areas of similarly deep alluvial soils. The exception is the 0.4 ha site of Ginnig in the Iraqi North Jazira (Campbell 
1996). The absence of recovered sites should, however, not be equated with a lack of human occupation; the ephem- 
eral remains of early non-sedentary sites are easily effaced by later settlement and agriculture. 


6.1.1. PERIOD 1: PROTO-HASSUNA 


The earliest recovered sites in the THS region are of the Proto-Hassuna (Le Miére 2000; Nieuwenhuyse 2007) 
or Pre-Halaf (Akkermans and Schwartz 2003: fig. 4.2) phase of the Late Neolithic period (ca. 6500-5900 B.c.). The 
six sites cumulatively cover 12.54 ha and range from 5.17 ha (THS 56) to 1.01 ha (THS 49). With the exception 
of THS 56, all sites are between 1.01 and 2.28 ha (table 6.1). All Period 1 sites are low mounds which were either 
under cultivation at the time of collection or had been cultivated in recent years. It is probable that since their aban- 
donment all came under cultivation on occasion, so it can be assumed that their sediments and surface artifacts have 
been subjected to lateral movement over the millennia. Therefore, the estimations of site size reflect the habitation 
area and an unquantifiable area of post-occupational horizontal smearing. This is true for sites of all periods, but the 
greater age of Period 1 sites means that these forces have been in operation for a longer time and therefore may have 
had a greater impact than on more recent sites. 

It is striking that none of the recovered Period | sites ultimately grew into high mounds. All were reoccupied 
at least once before the present with the possible exception of THS 49, which did not receive a formal collection, 
but none were basal layers of high multiperiod mounds. This pattern is in contrast to the results of surveys in the 
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western basin, where late Neolithic sherds were found on high mounds, albeit at very low densities (Le Miére 2000; 
Nieuwenhuyse 2000, 2007). It is therefore possible that the lower-intensity collection methodology employed by the 
THS overlooked deeply buried Period 1 occupations at multiperiod sites; the recovered settlement pattern is prob- 
ably an underrepresentation of settlement during this phase. Nonetheless, the density of Period 1 sites in the THS 
region (20.8 sq. km/site) is roughly comparable to the 17.6 sq. km per site of the Iraqi North Jazira (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 45), which used a collection methodology similar to the THS. 

The recovered Period | sites are evenly distributed throughout the survey region (fig. 6.2). Of the six, three are 
close to the edges of the major northeast-southwest drainages, including THS 56, the largest site; the other three are 
on the watershed between them. No Period 1 settlements were found east of the eastern drainage, toward the Tigris- 
Euphrates watershed. 


6.1.2. PERIOD 2: HALAF 


Recovered sites more than doubled to thirteen in Period 2. Two (THS 16 and 24) had only minor sherd assem- 
blages, but these low sherd numbers can be attributed to subsequent settlement overburden. Average site size grew 
from Period 1, although the sites remained small. Occupations averaged 2.43 ha and ranged from 0.77 ha at THS 9 
to traces of a 6.25 ha settlement beneath the central mound at THS 24. Total settled area almost tripled to 31.6 ha 
(table 6.2). 

The distribution of recovered Period 2 sites is even throughout the THS (fig. 6.3). As in Period 1, there appears 
to be no systematic association with the major surface drainages; as many sites were located on the watershed be- 
tween them as were located adjacent to their floodplains. Settlements appear to the southeast of the eastern drainage 
for the first time at THS 32. 

Unlike the pattern in the previous period, Period 2 sites were found at basal levels of multiperiod sites (e.g., 
THS 18 and 24) and even high mounds (THS 16 and 41). We are therefore more confident in the ability of the col- 
lection methodology to recognize Period 2 sites. In addition to demographic expansion, the higher recovery rate 
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Figure 6.3. Period 2 sites in the THS region 
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may be related to non-demographic factors, such as longer duration of settlement within ceramic phases, increased 
production and consumption of pottery, and perhaps higher visibility and survival of painted potsherds. However, it 
remains a possibility that Period 2 settlement was overlooked at multiperiod sites. 

Only a single Period 1 site, THS 56, continued to be settled in Period 2, and at a reduced scale. Even this low 
percentage (17% of Period 1 sites occupied again in Period 2) may be misleading. Throughout the Near East prior 
to the Ubaid period, settlements rarely survived for more than a few generations (Akkermans and Schwartz 2003: 
151-53). The necessarily coarse chronological periods employed by archaeological surveys can provide little evi- 
dence to contradict this excavation-based conclusion. Indeed, the single-period Halaf sites (THS 8 and 52) and the 
others with only one or two other periods of occupation are all low mounds, which suggests that settlements were 
too short-lived to build up much settlement debris. For both Periods 1 and 2, it can be assumed that the settlement 
distribution maps represent, to some degree, a picture of non-contemporaneous settlements within a single ceramic 
phase. 


6.1.3. PERIOD 3: NORTHERN UBAID 


Following Period 2, settlement in the THS area underwent a substantial contraction. Only two Period 3 sites 
were recovered, for a total settled area of 3.59 ha (table 6.3). The sites are small low mounds of 1.57 and 2.02 ha, 
in line with the scale of previous settlement in the region. However, the density of settlement (1 site/62.5 sq. km) 
represents a considerable abandonment of the region by sedentary populations and is much lower than the 11.05 sq. 
km per site in the Iraqi North Jazira (43 Ubaid sites in 475 sq. km; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 40). Given the con- 
tinuing density of settlement only some dozen kilometers to the east, it appears unlikely that any climatic or environ- 
mental factor could explain the low settlement in the THS region. Both sites are immediately adjacent to the eastern 
drainage (fig. 6.4), leaving the watersheds abandoned, but it is unwise to generalize from such a small number of 
sites. 
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The two small Period 3 mounds appear to be new settlements on previously unoccupied land. The smaller site, 
THS 26, rises only 2 m above the plain but was also settled in the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 period (Period 4). THS 29, 
in contrast, is 4 m high, but otherwise was only settled ephemerally in the Abbasid period (Period 17); the majority 
of its bulk probably derives from its Period 3 occupation. The apparent reduction in settlement from Period 2 to Pe- 
riod 3 may therefore be an artifact of the decrease in settlement mobility described by Akkermans (Akkermans and 
Schwartz 2003: 159-61). Instead of shifting settlement location every few generations, as may have happened in 
Period 2, the Period 3 population in the THS appears to have remained at THS 29 throughout most, if not all, of the 
time of the northern Ubaid ceramic tradition. 

In light of the possible shift in settlement continuity, it is difficult to draw any demographic conclusions about 
changes in site numbers and densities between Periods 2 and 3. Long-term continuous settlement of a place will of- 
ten lead to increased intrasite population density. Can the thirteen potentially short-lived and non-contemporaneous 
settlements of Period 2 be equated with the single long-settled and potentially higher-density settlement of Period 3? 
The apparent duration of Period 3 settlement at THS 29 suggests that a site-to-site correlation between Halaf- and 
Ubaid-period settlement is inappropriate. However, given that the neighboring North Jazira plain did not undergo a 
similar reduction in site numbers (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 40—41), it is difficult to argue against a substantial 
reduction in sedentary occupation of the THS region. 

Settlement in the late Neolithic and early Chalcolithic periods (Periods 1-3) must be considered in light of 
considerable issues of contemporaneity, occupation duration, site visibility, and archaeological recovery rates. Even 
with these caveats, the patterns in the THS area agree with patterns found elsewhere in northern Mesopotamia: small 
villages of short duration and even distribution. 


6.2. PERIOD 4: LATE CHALCOLITHIC 1-2 


The late fifth millennium saw the appearance of a type of settlement which, on present evidence, is unique in the 
Near East. The sherd scatter at THS 25, also called the Hamoukar Southern Extension and known locally as Khirbat 
al-Fakhar, covered 300 ha (see the detailed discussion in Section 4.5.1). The scale of this site is unprecedented and 
was not equalled until the rise of the Early Dynastic cities of southern Mesopotamia in the early third millennium 
B.C. (Adams 1981: 81-94). 


6.2.1. THE THS 25 SETTLEMENT COMPLEX 


The hybrid areal-systematic sampling method employed at THS 25 revealed a remarkable distribution of surface 
artifacts. All sub-areas of the 31.3 ha central mounded complex had particularly rich surface assemblages of Period 
4 diagnostic types, as did the smaller mounds at THS 26 and THS 27. It is difficult to determine the degree to which 
the mounding of these areas was a result of Period 4 settlement and not later reoccupation in the first millennia B.C. 
and A.D. Excavation at the western end of the complex has revealed only Islamic occupation, whereas several sound- 
ings at the eastern end have produced only evidence for Period 4 settlement (al-Quntar 2009). 

Beyond the central mounded complex, the sampled sherd scatter was of variable but generally high density (fig. 
6.5). The lowest-density collection units were in the southwestern quadrant of the outer site, with densities of 52 and 
84 sherds per 100 sq. m, but the field from which they came had low visibility. Elsewhere, density was often greater 
than 1,000 sherds per 100 sq. m. In the outer areas, type numbers were not recorded, but collectors noted no types 
other than those from Period 4. Collection coverage was uneven, particularly in the northwestern and southwestern 
quadrants of the outer site, due to the presence of cotton crops and other visibility-reducing ground conditions. The 
samples collected, however, did allow a connection between high sherd density and mottled coloration on CORONA 
satellite photographs. Systematic collections beyond areas of mottling, especially to the south and east, had remark- 
ably lower density. On this basis, the reconstructed extent of the site’s sherd scatter is 300 ha. 
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Figure 6.5. Density of surface sherds at THS 25 
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Figure 6.6. Distribution of obsidian at THS 25 
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The distribution of obsidian also marks THS 25 as a unique place (fig. 6.6). All collection units produced not 
only flakes from tool manufacture but also the tools themselves, most frequently in the form of long blades. Pris- 
matic obsidian cores were also noted across the site outside of systematic collections. 

In its scale, morphology, ceramic and lithic surface assemblage, and early date, THS 25 is a unique site. It is cer- 
tainly inappropriate to interpret it in the same manner as one might the other large sites in the basin, such as Hamou- 
kar. For example, application of commonly employed ratios of persons per hectare would yield population estimates 
between 30,000 and 60,000 persons in the settlement. The apparent high degree of ceramic consumption, and the 
frequent occurrence of large storage vessels, argues for at least semi-sedentary if not fully sedentary occupation of 
all parts of the complex. However, the intermittent and non-contiguous distribution of anthropogenic soils visible in 
CORONA (see fig. 4.12) suggests the possibility of low-density dispersed settlement patterns within the outer parts 
of the site. 


6.2.2. PERIOD 4 SETTLEMENT IN THE THS REGION 


If one were to disregard THS 25, Period 4 would otherwise appear to be a return to the settlement patterning of 
Period 2, with an identical number of sites (13; 12 major occupations and 1 trace occupation). Excluding THS 25, 
site area averages 1.88 ha, slightly smaller than the 2.43 ha of Period 2; total settled area was 25.32 ha, compared to 
31.6 ha in Period 2 (table 6.4). 

Spatially, however, Period 4 patterning shifted away from the even distribution of Period 1—2 sites, and might 
signify the first appearance of routes of communication that would become significant in the third millennium and 
later (fig. 6.7). The watershed between the major drainages had, with the exception of the general abandonment 
of Period 3, been settled since the earliest documented appearance of sedentary groups on the plain; in Period 4, 
villages clustered especially around the eastern drainage, but two sites were found along the small drainage at the 
southwestern part of the survey area. Only two sites (THS 10 and 32), representing about 11 percent of the non-THS 
25 settled area, were unequivocally located on higher ground between drainages. It appears that proximity to sur- 
face drainage had become a more important factor in making decisions about settlement placement than in previous 
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times; whether this shift was a response to a dynamic climate, a function of endogenous socioeconomic change (e.g., 
a shift to perennial site occupation or changes in the agro-pastoral economy), or both, remains to be determined. 

In Period 4, a clear linearity of patterning is apparent for the first time. The clearest alignment runs southeast to 
northwest from THS 32, through the paired sites THS 30 and 31, and then crosses the eastern drainage at the THS 
25-26-27 settlement complex, which appears to have been its terminus. A second alignment runs along the north- 
eastern edge of the survey area, also aligned southeast to northwest; it begins at THS 21, crosses the eastern drain- 
age to THS 17, and then continues north-northwest to THS 15 and THS 10. The position of this group at the survey 
boundary makes it difficult to interpret; its linearity could be a function of the arbitrary end of archaeological ob- 
servations. If this string of sites does indeed mark a route of communication, the THS could only document a short 
segment without obvious termini at either end. 

This general southeast—northwest alignment through the eastern basin is an archaeologically and historically 
important one that became particularly durable and ultimately incised into the landscape. This route between the 
Tigris at the area of Mosul and the southern edge of the Tur Abdin at the emergence of the Jaghjagh River has been 
considered significant in the Uruk Expansion (Algaze 1993), the later third-millennium B.C. urban phase (Ur 2003; 
Wilkinson 1993), the Old Assyrian trading network (Charpin 1992), caravan trade between Mediterranean powers 
and the east clear up to the early twentieth century A.D. (see Section 2.2; Oates 1968; Fiey 1964). Although the Pe- 
riod 4 pattern appears to follow this alignment, it cannot be associated with any specific trackway features, as is pos- 
sible for the later third millennium and the first millennium A.D. (see Section 5.3 and Chapter 7). The most obvious 
rationale for such movement in Period 4 is economic: the great abundance of non-local obsidian cores, debitage, and 
tools on its surface identify THS 25 as a major locus of obsidian trade at the end of the fifth millennium B.C. (Kha- 
lidi, Gratuze, and Boucetta 2009). 

The two outlying sites in the southwestern part of the THS region may also mark routes of movement, although 
the evidence is far more ambiguous. THS 46 sits on the eastern side of a small drainage, precisely at the point of an 
archaeologically documented crossing point (see fig. 5.29). To its south, THS 44 sits astride another major route in 
later times (see map 2). Both of these later routes led from Hamoukar into the Radd marsh and presumably down the 
Wadi Radd to Tell Brak and the southern basin. The Period 4 occupations at THS 44 and 46 cannot be unequivocally 
associated with the nearby hollow ways, which appear to be Period 7 in date. 

A second long-term pattern, the general tendency to reoccupy previously settled places, also appears to have its 
beginnings in Period 4. Although only one of the two Period 3 settlements was also occupied in Period 4, four others 
were founded on abandoned Period 1 and 2 sites. Overall, these five were almost 40 percent of Period 4 sites. The 
paired sites THS 30 and 31 were founded in close proximity to the former Period 3 settlement at THS 29 (THS 30 
is only 330 m northeast of THS 29). Although continuity at individual archaeological sites is low, this general area, 
which was at the confluence of the major eastern drainage with two more ephemeral ones from the Tigris-Euphrates 
watershed, had long-term significance. Settlement shifted among these three sites in a northwestern direction such 
that at least one was occupied in Periods 3, 4, and 5, and two were resettled on a non-permanent basis in Period 7. 


6.3. PERIOD 5: INDIGENOUS AND INTRUSIVE COMMUNITIES 
IN THE FOURTH MILLENNIUM 


With the abandonment of THS 25 around the start of the fourth millennium B.C., settlement returned to a pat- 
tern of small villages, although at this time with multiple nucleated towns. Because of the presence of culturally 
independent and chronologically non-coterminous ceramic traditions (discussed in Section B.2), contemporaneity is 
particularly difficult to establish. Because the chaff-tempered indigenous ceramic tradition (Period 5b) predates the 
appearance of ceramics of the southern Mesopotamian Uruk tradition (Period 5a), the former is presented indepen- 
dently from the latter. This section concludes with a discussion of the feasibility of the temporal integration of the 
Period 5b and 5a settlement patterns. 
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6.3.1. PERIOD 5B: FOURTH-MILLENNIUM SITES WITH “INDIGENOUS” CERAMIC TYPES 


The eighteen sites and 49.9 ha of settled area in Period 5b represent a slight increase in site numbers, but a slight 
decline in total settled area (excluding the unmounded areas of THS 25), from Period 4 (fig. 6.8, table 6.5). Most 
sites continued to be small villages, but average size grew to 2.77 ha due to the appearance of substantial towns at 
THS 1 (Hamoukar, 15.31 ha) and THS 40 (Khirbat Melhem, 8.57 ha). Most sites concentrated along the eastern 
drainage and adjacent parts of the watersheds; in particular, the eastern part of the THS now hosted many sites. The 
left bank of the small southwestern drainage supported two sites (THS 43 and 46). 

The earliest unambiguous supra-village site appeared at Hamoukar and grew to over 15 ha (fig. 6.9). Period 5b 
sherds occur across the entire the high mound, although at variable density, which is to be explained by factors other 
than spatial patterning of ancient settlement. The high density of sherds along the southern flanks and the low den- 
sity to the north is the direct result of differential erosion of slopes of different aspect. The low Period 5b sherd den- 
sity on the central high mound must be related to substantial overburden of Periods 6 and 7 in addition to the overall 
small size of sherds on its heavily trodden surface (see Section 3.4). 

The interpolated distribution of Period 5b sherds shows 11.8 ha of dense scatter (3 or more typed diagnos- 
tics/100 sq. m) and an additional 19.1 ha of low-density scatter (1-2 sherds/100 sq. m), covering roughly 31 ha. 
However, after considering post-occupational natural and cultural transformative processes, it is likely that actual 
settlement was restricted to the 15 ha area of the high mound itself. It is not certain that fourth-millennium settle- 
ment at Hamoukar was continuous, but the entire sequence of Late Chalcolithic 3—4 ceramics appear in the Area A 
step trench (Gibson et al. 2002a, 2002b). The Area B excavations emphasized horizontal exposure but have nonethe- 
less revealed several meters of Late Chalcolithic 4 levels at the southeastern corner of the high mound (Gibson et al. 
2002a; Reichel 2002). From the surface collection and excavation data, it appears that the entire 15.31 ha of the high 
mound was settled in Period 5b, although whether it attained this size already in the Late Chalcolithic 3 is uncertain. 
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Figure 6.9. Distribution of Period 5b 
sherds at Hamoukar 
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The THS also quantified body sherds of the standard Period 5b fabric (Type F5; see table 3.1) and plotted their 
distribution (fig. 6.10). The spatial distribution appears identical to the distribution of typed diagnostics (fig. 6.9), 
which suggests that the pattern of ceramic consumption (and by extension, former settlement) derived from the lat- 
ter is not skewed by taphonomic transformations of Period 5b sherds on the surface. 

The increased settlement of the eastern portion of the THS region was matched by the apparent complete aban- 
donment of the plain north and west of Hamoukar itself. Indeed, the only sites on the watershed between the two 
major drainages were Hamoukar and its closely related satellite THS 2. 


6.3.2. PERIOD 5A: FOURTH-MILLENNIUM SITES WITH NON-LOCAL CERAMIC TYPES 


The fourth-millennium settlement pattern is complicated by the presence of sherds of the southern Uruk ceramic 
tradition (designated here as Period 5a). On the surface of Hamoukar, the distribution of Period 5a ceramic types is 
identical to the distribution of the approximately contemporary local sherds (fig. 6.11). The recovered sherds were 
almost exclusively from bevelled-rim bowls (T5a/1; see fig. B.14B). Previous visitors to Hamoukar had reported 
abundant southern types and the Area A step trench produced the full grit-tempered southern assemblage (Gibson et 
al. 2002b: fig. 21), so their paucity was unexpected. It is possible that the THS sampling methodology simply missed 
areas with southern ceramics. To check this possibility, a non-systematic areal collection unit (117) was placed in a 
gully in the northern slope of the high mound (see fig. 3.11); it produced bevelled-rim bowls but also many southern 
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Figure 6.11. Distribution of Period 5a sherds at Hamoukar. 
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Uruk oblique-rimmed bowls (T5a/5). However, visiting archaeological teams have made informal pickups and even 
systematic collections at Hamoukar for a number of years prior to 1999, and these appear to have targeted the south- 
ern Uruk sherds on the high mound (Ur 2002b: 15, 19-20). Cumulatively, these collections may have had an impact 
on the surface assemblage. 

At present, it appears that southern Uruk settlement covered the same 15.31 ha area of the high mound as the 
indigenous settlement. A possible exception may be the southeastern spur of the high mound, where excavations 
in Area B have produced purely local material culture, excepting a few cylinder seal impressions (Reichel 2002). 
Hamoukar was certainly a regional center in Period 5, but its scale was an order of magnitude smaller than some of 
the pre-1999 size estimations (Ur 2002b: 15). 

Including Hamoukar, southern Mesopotamia-derived types occurred on four of the sixteen Period 5b sites (fig. 
6.8, table 6.5). There are differences in relative densities among the sites. THS 1 was predominantly local in nature 
but with a substantial bevelled-rim bowl surface collection. THS 40 was predominantly southern but with local ce- 
ramics in all collection areas. The surface assemblage of THS 2 was overwhelmingly southern in character but still 
contained local types (fig. 6.12). THS 43 was a small local settlement with a handful of southern sherds. A fifth site 
(THS 3) produced exclusively southern sherds, but the collection was far too meager to draw any conclusions (5 
sherds total). 

The Uruk Expansion was of greater duration than previously appreciated, and ceramic indicators for the Middle 
(Late Chalcolithic 4) and Late Uruk (Late Chalcolithic 5) have been proposed (see Section B.2.6 and Schwartz 
2001). Although conical cups (T5a/7) were abundant, none collected by the THS had the pinched lip characteristic 
of Late Chalcolithic 4. On the other hand, drooping spouts (T5a/3), the primary Late Chalcolithic 5 indicator, were 
recovered at THS 2, 40, and 43, and in the excavations at Hamoukar Area A. These two ceramic types are too few 
and too infrequent to exclude the possibility of Late Chalcolithic 4/Middle Uruk settlement, but it does seem likely 
that the southern Mesopotamian colonization or contact was more intensive later in the fourth millennium. 





Figure 6.12. THS 2. The lighter soil of the low mound is visible between the two pairs of figures. The eastern half of the site 
(at right) has been bulldozed for cotton fields. View facing north, from the high mound of Hamoukar 


6.3.3. CONTEMPORANEITY OF PERIOD 5A AND 5B SETTLEMENT 


The partial temporal overlap of the ceramic traditions used here to define Period 5a and 5b settlement presents a 
great methodological challenge to presenting a single map of contemporaneous settlement. For analytical purposes, 
the THS was unable to distinguish systematically between Late Chalcolithic 3 and indigenous Late Chalcolithic 4 
surface assemblages within Period 5b, nor could it separate Middle (intrusive Late Chalcolithic 4) and Late Uruk 
(intrusive Late Chalcolithic 5) assemblages within Period 5a. Furthermore, the duration of the indigenous Late 
Chalcolithic 4 ceramic tradition is in question: does it continue to the end of the fourth millennium (i.e., contempo- 
rary with intrusive Late Chalcolithic 5 ceramics)? These issues cannot be solved via surface observations alone. 
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6.4. THE GROWTH AND COLLAPSE OF URBAN SETTLEMENT 
IN THE THS REGION IN THE THIRD MILLENNIUM 


The end of the fourth millennium witnessed a dramatic reorganization of settlement in the THS region. Four 
Period 6 sites were recognized by the THS. Only three of the seventeen Period 5 sites (THS 1, 16, and 41) were 
also occupied in Period 6, but actual continuity of settlement is uncertain; only the assemblage from THS 41 in- 
cluded post-Uruk painted vessels (T5b/10; see Roaf 1984; Rova 1999-2000, 2000) and painted Ninevite 5 ceramics 
(T6/1). 


6.4.1. PERIOD 6: NINEVITE 5 


Three of the four Period 6 sites were 1.18 ha or less (THS 16, 41, and 51). The fourth, Hamoukar itself, grew 
substantially in the later phases of Period 6, but is difficult to assess (table 6.6). A confident description of Period 6 
settlement at Hamoukar is prevented by the difficulties of the ceramic assemblage. Of the eighty-six Period 6 sherds 
recovered at Hamoukar, only seventeen (20%) were decorated; the majority were of the various non-decorated and 
long-lasting ceramic types that are less useful for chronology. They occurred across the entire mounded site in low 
density and in discontinuous patches (fig. 6.13). The distribution on the high mound appears to be limited to its up- 
permost part, above the 394 m contour line; the southwestern spur may have been unoccupied at this time. On the 
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Figure 6.13. Distribution of Period 6 sherds at Hamoukar 
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lower town, Period 6 sherds were abundant at the plowed-out edges of the site, particularly the southwestern and 
southeastern corners. At the southwestern corner, a non-systematic point collection (Unit 68; see fig. 3.11) was 
placed to collect an anomalous assemblage of some thirty large fragments of pointed-base cups (T6/7), which may 
represent one or more disturbed burials. Finally, the low-density scatter in the center of the lower town coincides 
with a 2—3 ha topographically low area. If this enclosed depression represents an area of brick pits dug for the con- 
struction of later settlement in this area, it may be a window into earlier Ninevite 5 layers. 

From the interpolated surface densities shown in figure 6.13, only 3.9 ha featured a dense distribution of Pe- 
riod 6 sherds, with an additional area of 24.8 ha of low-density scatter. This discontinuous low-density pattern does 
not directly reflect the distribution of Period 6 settlement, however. The possibility of extensive low-density settle- 
ment can no longer be dismissed outright; although uncommon, such sites exist at THS 25 in Period 4 (see Section 
6.2) and at Tell Brak in Periods 4—5 (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 2007). At these sites, interpretation of surface arti- 
fact distributions is simplified by a relative lack of later reoccupation. Such is not the case at Hamoukar, where sub- 
sequent settlement in Period 7 has impared the visibility of Period 6 levels, especially away from the eroding edges 
of the lower town (see fig. 6.15). In all likelihood, the distribution of Period 6 sherds represents the places where 
Ninevite 5 levels are currently archaeologically visible. Furthermore, because of the nature of the Ninevite 5 ceramic 
assemblage (see Section B.2.7), areas of low-density scatters must carry more significance than a scatter of compa- 
rable density from a period with more robust diagnostic types. It is probable that settlement at this time covered the 
entire lower town. On the high mound, settlement shrank to the area enclosed by the 394 m contour (roughly 8 ha), 
leaving the southwestern spur and the small Area B spur vacant. In total, settlement covered 98 ha. 

When it is possible to be chronologically specific, the ceramics recovered were mostly late in the Ninevite 5 
sequence. Of the decorated types, no painted sherds were found during systematic collection. When decorated types 
were found, the majority were of the somewhat carelessly done late excised tradition typical of the terminal Ninev- 
ite 5 period at Tell Leilan (Weiss 2003). Thus the Period 6 figure of 98 ha for Hamoukar describes the site in the 
terminal phase of the Ninevite 5 period. At present, it is impossible to estimate the size of earlier third-millennium 
settlement at Hamoukar, although it was almost certainly limited to the high mound; if we exclude areas where the 
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Figure 6.14. Period 6 sites in the THS region 
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uppermost levels are Period 5 (e.g., the southeastern spur around Area B), it may have been as small as 8 ha. The 
massive expansion of settlement, which formed the lower town, appears to be contemporary with and parallel to the 
sudden urbanization at Tell Leilan, which grew from 15 ha to 90 ha in Leilan period IIId (ca. 2600-2500 B.C.; Weiss 
and Courty 1993: 35-36), and Tell al-Hawa, where the expansion of settlement onto a lower town also occurred at 
this time (Ball and Wilkinson 2003: 340-41). 

The difficulties in identifying non-decorated Ninevite 5 sherds in surface assemblages apply equally to the 
regional collection (fig. 6.14, table 6.6). The small quantity of Ninevite 5 sherds recovered by the survey consist 
mostly of chronologically insensitive bases and beaded rims. None of the rather crudely excised decorated types of 
this time were found on the other three sites, so there is no evidence that Hamoukar had any neighbors within the 
survey region at the end of Period 6. 

The sparseness of settlement in the Hamoukar area can be connected to the near total abandonment of the re- 
gion southwest of Tell al-Hawa (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 49 and fig. 37). There appear to be no environmental 
reasons for such an abandonment at this time; to the contrary, the early third millennium B.C. was a time of elevated 
rainfall (Hole 1997). The abrupt linear dropoff in settlement in the North Jazira Project area suggests a social or po- 
litical reason, which cannot be detailed on the basis of settlement pattern data alone. 


6.4.2. PERIOD 7: MID- TO LATE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 


At Hamoukar, Period 7 diagnostic sherds are distributed evenly and densely across the entire lower town and 
high mound (fig. 6.15). Areas of low sherd density are limited to the southern and western slopes of the high mound, 
the northeastern corner of the lower town, and the area of the enclosed depression. The low-density areas of the high 
mound may have been unsettled at this time, but other explanations can be offered for the latter two areas. At the 
northeastern corner of the lower town, the mid- to late third-millennium layers were sealed by Period 11 (Iron Age/ 
Neo-Assyrian) settlement, as suggested by the surface collection (see Section 6.6) and confirmed by the excavation 
in Area C (Gibson et al. 2002a: 20). The enclosed depression may have originated as an area of brick pits dug either 
during the construction of the Period 7 lower town settlement or by later inhabitants of a settlement that may exist 
beneath the modern village. 

As was done with the chaff-tempered body sherds of Period 5b, the distribution of third-millennium B.C. com- 
mon ware body sherds was also plotted (Type F3, fig. 6.16) for comparison with the distribution of diagnostics. 
Fabrics throughout the third millennium are generally buff, yellow, or a pale greenish color, fairly evenly fired and 
tempered with fine chaff and/or small amounts of sand. In general, fabric alone cannot be used to indicate settle- 
ment, but at Hamoukar this fabric type is distinct enough from the heavily chaff-tempered reduced-core fourth- 
millennium fabric (F5) and the heavily dark grit- and sand-tempered Seleucid—Hellenistic fabrics (F6 and F9) to be 
useful at a very general level. Overall, the distribution of Period 7 common ware body sherds mirrors the distribu- 
tion of Period 7 diagnostics. Density was low within the modern village, as was overall sherd density (see fig. 3.12), 
and also on the southern slopes of the high mound and on the northeastern corner of the lower town. 

Unlike the preceding period, ceramic types from this time are robust and distinctive (see Section B.2.8). In 
particular, because of its fabric, T7/5 stoneware can be identified easily even from body sherds. The distribution of 
this type leaves no doubt that Hamoukar was a massive urban settlement (fig. 6.17). All of the lower town and high 
mound was occupied, with the possible exception of the southern and western slopes of the high mound. Excava- 
tion thus far has confirmed this assessment: all trenches in the lower town (Areas C, E, G, and H) have encountered 
remains of this period. On the northern high mound, the Area A step trench recovered late Period 6 through Period 
7 levels, but the excavations at Area B, at the southeastern corner of the high mound, found Period 5 levels directly 
beneath the surface. Aside from the western and southern slopes of the high mound, where low sherd density appears 
to correspond to unoccupied areas, comparable low density in the lower town probably represents the effects of later 
occupation or brick-pit excavation. The entire lower town was densely settled, whereas only 8 ha of the 15 ha high 
mound appear to have been occupied. The total settled area of Period 7 Hamoukar was approximately 98 ha. 

Including Hamoukar, the THS region hosted seven sites with substantial Period 7 surface assemblages (table 
6.7, fig. 6.18). The three other Period 6 sites remained settled, and new small settlements appeared at THS 37 and 
THS 54. Sherds were abundant on the surfaces of these six sites for an aggregate area of 114.85 ha. With the ex- 
ception of THS 51, all are high-mounded tell sites, which is the classic site morphology for third-millennium B.C. 
northern Mesopotamia (Wilkinson 2003: 100-11; Wilkinson, Ur, and Casana 2004). Three of these tell sites (THS 
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Figure 6.15. Distribution of Period 7 
sherds at Hamoukar 
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16, 37, and 41) are arrayed along the eastern drainage. Settlement along wadis is the predominant pattern of third- 
millennium sites elsewhere in the basin. 

These settlements were most likely generalized habitation sites, with the possible exception of THS 51, a 1.18 
ha low mound only 600 m west of the edge of Hamoukar’s lower town. It is positioned at the convergence of three 
hollow ways and is aligned with Hamoukar’s probable western gate (see fig. 3.8). Its size and location might sug- 
gest a specialized function. If tied to interregional trade with places to the west, it may have served a caravanserai- 
like role. If it is to be connected to the local economy, it may have been a place for animal or cereal processing or 
trade, as these commodities made their way from the western fields and pastures in toward the city. Unfortunately, 
the surface assemblage offers no further functional clues. 

Period 7 sherds were found far more widely distributed than just these seven main sites: in all, thirty-one of the 
sixty sites had at least one diagnostic sherd. This distribution of sherds cannot be taken at face value to represent nu- 
cleated ancient settlement. Many of these diagnostics arrived via ancient manuring, when the surfaces of abandoned 
sites were put under cultivation in the mid-third millennium B.C. (see Section 5.2). The basis for this assessment is 
not only their infrequency but also their battered condition. On these criteria, Period 7 surface collections from six- 
teen of these thirty-one sites are interpreted as field scatter. 

Of the other fifteen sites, seven are the prominent mounded sites described above. The remaining eight sites 
(THS 11, 12, 20, 22, 30, 31, 45, and 47) had small assemblages, but in a less abraded condition than would be ex- 
pected from field scatter. All were small (average size 1.53 ha) and most were very low. The simultaneous appear- 
ance of small low- or non-mounded hamlets and a major urban center appears to be unique to the THS region. Urban 
expansion at Tell al-Hawa (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: fig. 37) resulted in the extinction of small satellites, rather 
than their formation. The Tell Leilan Survey showed that Leilan’s expansion was accompanied by a corresponding 
expansion of nearby Tell Mohammed Diyab, but no new settlements were founded anywhere within the survey re- 
gion (Stein and Wattenmaker 2003: 365). 


6.4.3. THE POST-AKKADIAN PERIOD AND THE QUESTION OF URBAN COLLAPSE 


The determination of post-Akkadian (Early Jazira V) settlement on Hamoukar hinges on the spatial distribution 
of T7/4 comb-incised decoration (see discussion in Section B.2.8). Comb-incised sherds were very common in the 
final-phase strata of the lower town excavations in Areas C, E, and H (Gibson et al. 2002a: fig. 18). At Hamoukar, 
the uneven distribution of T7/4 sherds (fig. 6.19) is reminiscent of the Period 6 pattern; however, as the last phase 
of occupation for much of the lower town, it cannot result from the obscuring effects of later settlement. Taken at 
face value, the post-Akkadian pattern appears to be one of scattered pockets of low-density settlement across 38.7 
ha of the high mound and lower town. Because there exists only a single post-Akkadian diagnostic type, however, 
each of its occurrences must carry proportionally more weight than would a single occurrence of a type for a period 
characterized by a more robust assemblage of survey types. It seems reasonable to assume, given the data at hand, 
that post-Akkadian settlement at Hamoukar remained at roughly the same size or was somewhat reduced. The nature 
of that settlement cannot be determined from surface remains, although excavations into late Akkadian or early post- 
Akkadian levels on the Hamoukar lower town (Colantoni 2005; Colantoni and Ur in press; Ur and Colantoni 2010) 
do not suggest impoverishment. 

Following the post-Akkadian period, Hamoukar was completely abandoned for at least one thousand years. 
Earlier visitors have reported early second-millennium pottery (Van Liere 1963; Meijer 1986: 19; 1990: 34-35). 
However, no sherds of the distinctive and highly visible red painted Khabur ware (T8/1) were found in any of the 
systematic or non-systematic collection units in 1999. A possible explanation for this divergence of observations 
may lie in the Period 13 (Hellenistic) sherds that cover a small prominence on the eastern edge of the lower town 
(see Section 6.8). These sherds frequently have red painted rims, which can appear superficially similar to Khabur 
ware if their abundant dark grit temper and divergent rim morphologies are not taken into consideration. 

Within the THS region, comb-incised sherds were not limited to Hamoukar. They occurred in quantities of 
three or more at all of the other major Period 7 occupations (THS 16, 37, 41, and 54). The non-permanent settle- 
ments may have ceased to be used by this time; only THS 22 produced a single sherd. Alternately, the settlement 
system had certainly collapsed by about 2000-1900 B.C., since no sherds were found of what is known as the Middle 
Bronze I period in southeastern Anatolia (see, e.g., Kaschau 1999). A distinct set of these types, which have now 
been identified in the Upper Khabur basin at Chagar Bazar Area D (McMahon and Quenet 2007), were explicitly 
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Figure 6.19. Distribution of T7/4 comb-incised sherds at Hamoukar 


searched for in an attempt to trace settlement continuity, but none were recovered from Hamoukar or any other site 
in the THS region. 


6.5. VILLAGES AND TOWNS IN THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


The height of urban nucleation in Period 7 in the THS region was never to be repeated. Although political units 
with their centers outside the THS area, and possibly including the region within them, continued to grow in scale in 
the second millennium, settlement within the THS was characterized by towns and villages. 


6.5.1. PERIOD 8: EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


When settlement resumed in the Hamoukar area, it returned to five of the seven sites that had been occupied on 
a permanent basis at the end of the third millennium, with the exception of Hamoukar itself (THS 16, 32, 37, 41, and 
54; fig. 6.20). At the same time, settlers returned to several sites that had not been settled since the fourth millen- 
nium or earlier (THS 10, 18, and 24). In a single case (THS 58), a wholly new settlement was founded. The focus of 
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Figure 6.20. Period 8 sites in the THS region 


settlement shifted to the 10.41 ha Khirbat al-‘Abd (THS 24), which would remain an important settlement into the 
Islamic period. In total, the survey documented nine sites covering a total of 31.85 ha (table 6.8). 

Several Period 8 towns lay immediately outside the survey area and were therefore not systematically collected. 
These include Tell Antar (now known as Tell Mas’ud Kabir) to the northeast, Mas’ada to the east, and Tell Hadi on 
the Wadi Rumaylan to the west. The former site produced a single Old Babylonian tablet surface find (Meijer 1986: 


19, 44-45). 


The linear patterning of sites and association with hollow ways apparent to Wilkinson (Wilkinson and Tucker 
1995: 55) in the adjacent North Jazira is not as clear in the THS region. The northern alignments of sites and fea- 
tures, through Tell al-Hawa and Tell al-Samir respectively, continue north of the THS region, in the directions of 
Tell Rumaylan and Tell Mas’ud Kabir. The southern alignment, through North Jazirah Project sites 123, 96, and 
140, is aligned with the southern part of the THS, but the patterning of sites and hollow ways farther west does 
not present a logical continuation. Movement along this axis is documented in the early second millennium by cu- 
neiform itineraries that describe direct movement between the towns of Apqum (Tell Abu Marya) and Subat-Enlil 
(Tell Leilan), with three stops between them (Goetze 1953; Hallo 1964). If this route were a straight transect, it 
would have skirted the southern edges of the THS and North Jazira survey regions. However, the presence of a route 
does not necessarily imply a corresponding track. It is argued in Section 5.3 that hollow ways form not only as a 
result of high populations but also a highly intensive agricultural and pastoral economy which channeled human and 
animal traffic onto tracks. This intensity of production occurred in Period 7 but not Period 8. Early second-millenni- 
um caravan traffic may therefore have moved through this corridor without adhering to a single physical track. The 
historical framework of settlement and communication in Period 8 is discussed further in Chapter 8. 


6.5.2. PERIOD 10: LATE BRONZE AGE 


During the second half of the second millennium B.C., settlement more than doubled to twenty-one sites, and oc- 
cupied area almost doubled to 58.8 ha (fig. 6.21, table 6.9). At this time, the THS entered into a phase of extensive 
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non-nucleated settlement which continued well into the first millennium B.C. Continuity from the previous period is 
remarkable: seven of the nine Period 8 sites (78%) were also occupied in Period 10. Six of the new settlements were 
placed on the ruins of former mounds, and eight were wholly new. 

The largest settlement continued to be Khirbat al-‘ Abd (THS 24), which grew to 16.06 ha. Large villages ex- 
isted at nearby at THS 23 (7.54 ha), and on the western drainage at THS 54 (7.26 ha; if THS 53 is considered to be 
part of THS 54, the complex is 8.28 ha). The other eighteen sites were all villages averaging 1.55 ha. 

Within this settlement array, clusters can be perceived. In the northern survey area, five sites totalling 6.22 ha 
cluster in a circle of 2 km diameter. Two of the largest sites, THS 23 and THS 24, are just over a kilometer apart. 
Smaller pairs are to be found at THS 57 and THS 58 (200 m) and THS 45 and THS 47 (800 m). Overall, no linearity 
is apparent, and there does not appear to be any relationship between site size and proximity to water. On the con- 
trary, many Period 10 sites are on the watershed between the two major drainages. To some extent, the abandoned 
landscape of the later third millennium was a factor in their positioning; at least two sites (THS 11 and THS 47) fell 
astride major northeast-southwest hollow ways, which were used as borrow pits for mudbrick (see Section 5.3.4). 


6.6. PERIOD 11: DISPERSAL IN THE IRON AGE 


Despite dramatic political and social changes at the end of the second millennium, continuity characterized the 
general nature of Period 11 settlement. Site numbers grew by one to twenty-two, while total settled area expanded 
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by 10 ha to 70.61 ha (table 6.10, fig. 6.22). Twelve Period 10 sites (57%) were also occupied in Period 11. These 
settlements were not unchanged, however; they saw a net loss of 7.47 ha (17%) over their size in Period 10. The 
most dramatically reduced site was THS 24, which shrank from 16.06 ha to 1.76 ha, an 89 percent reduction. Nearby 
THS 23 also was reduced, by 48 percent. The centers, small though they were, shifted to the western THS region at 
THS 54 (7.26 ha) and THS 48 (7.56 ha). Seven of the new Period 11 sites were founded atop the ruins of long-aban- 
doned settlements, one of which was Hamoukar. Three sites (THS 34, 55, and 59) were entirely new foundations. 

After at least a millennium, settlement returned to Hamoukar. Period 11 sherds were common in four collection 
units at the northeastern corner of the lower town, covering an estimated 3.06 ha (fig. 6.23). The surface assessment 
was confirmed by the excavations in Area C, which revealed 0.6 m of Period 11 deposits built on top of the long- 
abandoned Period 7 lower-town surface (Gibson et al. 2002a, 2002b). The shallowness of the Period 11 deposits 
suggests a brief occupation. The site appears to have been more than just a self-sufficient agricultural village; exca- 
vations have produced signs of wealth in the form of baked-brick pavements, palace ware, metal objects in burials, 
and a cylinder seal (Gibson et al. 2002a). 

Despite aspects of continuity, Period 11 settlement differs from the previous pattern in two potentially meaning- 
ful ways. Although the two major Period 10 towns, THS 24 and 23, shrank in size, average site size rose from 2.80 
ha in Period 10 to 3.21 ha in Period 11. If we exclude the upper-tier settlements (arbitrarily defined as greater than 7 
ha), villages grew on average from 1.87 ha to 2.79 ha. Furthermore, the spatial distribution in Period 11 exhibits less 
clustering than in Period 10. With the exception of THS 34 and 35, which probably represent a single settlement, 
sites occur at 1.5 to 3.0 km intervals throughout the survey region, with the exception of the southeast, where settle- 
ment appears to have been sparse. 
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Figure 6.23. Distribution of Period 11 sherds at Hamoukar 


In terms of numbers of sites, Period 11 was the time of maximum settlement expansion in the THS region. The 
large number of sites and their even distribution appears to be a broad regional pattern, mirrored in the adjacent 
North Jazira (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 60-62; Wilkinson, Ur, and Casana 2004) and the nearby Cizre Plain 
(Parker 2003). What differs between the regions is the patterning before and after the Period 11 expansion. In the 
THS region, the general characteristics of the expansion already existed in Period 10, which was a time of settle- 
ment contraction in the North Jazira. Conversely, the Period 11 expansion in the North Jazira continued into Period 
13 with a net decline of only a single site, whereas the THS region lost over a third of its sites. In the Cizre Plain, 
both Periods 10 and 13 were characterized by relatively sparse settlement, compared to the expansion in numbers in 
Period 11 (Parker 2003: 60-78). 

The dramatic expansion of site numbers in Period 11 was not matched by an equivalent expansion of total set- 
tled area. The landscape was filled with apparently homogenous small villages. Its 70.61 ha of settlement is one of 
the high points in THS settlement history, but this area was only a fraction of that settled earlier in Period 7 (127.09 
ha) or later in Periods 16-17 (112.16 ha). 
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6.7. PERIOD 12: “POST-ASSYRIAN” 


In absolute terms, Period 11 covers a long time span, from the start of the first millennium B.C. to the Seleucid 
period, roughly 1000 to 320 B.c. In an attempt to isolate the end of this span, Wilkinson (Wilkinson and Tucker 
1995: 101—02) identified a series of “post-Assyrian” types, most of which appear to be hybrids of Period 11 and Pe- 
riod 13 types. These preliminary types were applied in the THS as Period 12 (see discussion in Section B.2.11). 

Because of the tenuous chronological placement of these types, we offer here only a preliminary assessment of 
Period 12 settlement. One or more sherds were recovered from twenty-two sites (table 6.11). Of these, seventeen 
(77.3%) were also occupied in Period 11, thirteen (59.1%) were also occupied in Period 13, and eleven (50%) were 
occupied in both periods. Only two sites with Period 12 sherds (9.1%) were not occupied in either Period 11 or Pe- 
riod 13. Only six (27.3%) Period 11 sites and two (14.3%) Period 13 sites had no Period 12 sherds in their surface 
assemblages. Although the counts are low, these figures suggest a close relationship between the distribution of Pe- 
riod 12 sherds and settlements of the preceding and succeeding periods. We hesitate to draw any further conclusions 
before stratigraphic evidence for the placement of these types is available. 


Table 6.11. Sites with Period 12 sherds, with areas of Period 11 and Period 13 settlement for comparison. 
Sherd counts include all site sub-areas 






















































































Sie Period 12 Period Il Period 13 
(sherds) (area in ha) (area in ha) 
1 2 3.06 5.06 
3 5 3.79 3.79 
5 — — 2.00 
10 3 5.54 4.85 
13 1 1.67 — 
16 2 1.12 0.81 
18 — 3.00 — 
20 3 1.84 — 
23 3 4.70 4.39 
24 14 1.76 4.02 
25 2 — 7.94 
26 3 — — 
27 17 3.48 — 
32 10 2.61 — 
34 6 3.21 — 
35 —_— 1.06 — 
37 4 — — 
40 6 3.36 — 
41 4 3.18 5.66 
42 2 1.36 — 
43 16 2.91 1.86 
45 2 3.05 1.38 
48 15 7.56 1.21 
51 3 — 1.18 
54 4 7.26 6.26 
55 — 3.92 — 
59 — 1.15 — 
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Table 6.12. Period 13 sites and areas g er Ui aed EL ad 

Site Area (ha) 
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Figure 6.25. Distribution of Period 13 sherds at Hamoukar 
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6.8. PERIOD 13: HELLENISTIC 


From Period 11 to Period 13, the THS saw a decline in numbers and settled area. Fourteen Period 13 sites, cov- 
ering 50.41 ha, were occupied (table 6.12, fig. 6.24). Eleven of these sites (79% of all Period 13 sites) had also been 
settled in Period 11; thus continuity from Period 11 to Period 13 appears high (50%). These eleven sites had a net 
loss of 4.66 ha, however. THS 48, the largest Period 11 site, lost 85 percent of its settled area to become one of the 
smallest Period 13 villages. Two other sites appeared on abandoned mounds. One site (THS 5) appears to be an en- 
tirely new foundation, but this is likely the result of the incomplete collection from the site (see Appendix A). 

As in the case of other periods as well, the question of whether sites with sherds of two consecutive periods 
were occupied continuously remains a valid one. For the transition between Periods 11 and 13, Hamoukar is a typi- 
cal case. Its Period 11 occupation was a 3.06 ha village on the northeastern corner of the lower town (see previous 
section), an area with no obvious mounding above the general level of the rest of the lower town. The distinctive 
dark grit-tempered sherds of Period 13 covered an estimated 5.06 ha area on the eastern edge of the lower town, im- 
mediately south of the former Period 11 site, but spatially discrete; it is roughly defined by the 386 m contour line 
(fig. 6.25; note that the northern part of this mound could not be collected due to modern village houses). Unlike the 
Period 11 site, this area is substantially mounded above the lower town, perhaps as much as 5 m (see fig. 3.3). The 
height of the Period 13 mound could indicate a longer phase of occupation within the ceramically defined period. 
In any case, despite the close proximity of the Period 11 and Period 13 villages at Hamoukar, there is no evidence 
for direct continuity between the two settlements; the same could be said for several of the other “continuously oc- 
cupied” Period 11-13 sites. 

The THS region continued to be a landscape of villages. Period 13 sites averaged 3.60 ha. After a millennium of 
shifting between the eastern and western THS region, the focus of settlement was now in its center: a 7.94 ha large 
village at the center of THS 25, which had not been substantially occupied since the early fourth millennium B.C. The 
central mounded complex at THS 25 would host shifting settlement for the following two millennia. 

Spatial patterning of sites does not appear to be related to the natural drainages, but does show linearity. A se- 
quence of six sites ran south from the northern edge of the survey region (from north to south: THS 10,5 , 3,51, 45, 
and 43). These six sites represent 30 percent of the total Period 13 settled area. The spacing between them is remark- 
ably even and their positioning is almost precisely along the crest of the watershed between the two main drainages 
(fig. 6.26). Furthermore, their alignment is exactly parallel to the natural slope of the terrain. No hollow ways appear 
to run between these sites, despite the fact that these high watershed areas have the highest hollow way preservation 
throughout the basin, and tracks running parallel to the slope are disproportionately preserved. The arrangement of 
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Figure 6.26. Linearity of small Period 13 sites in the THS region 
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these sites in relation to the land and to each other suggests that their principle of spatial organization might have 
been canal irrigation. Geomorphological evidence does exist for Hellenistic irrigation in the Balikh Valley to the 
west (Wilkinson 1998), and on CORONA scenes close to wadis in the Upper Khabur basin (see Section 5.4). How- 
ever, there does not appear to be any trace of such canals between these sites on CORONA or other remote-sensing 
sources. The line of Period 13 sites along the watershed might represent the colonization of less desirable inter-wadi 
lands, and the evenness of settlement spacing hints at a centralized direction of site placement. 


6.9. PERIOD 14: PARTHIAN—-ROMAN 


In aggregate terms, settlement remained almost constant in Period 14, with an increase of one site to a total of 
fifteen, covering a statistically identical area of 49.8 ha (table 6.13, fig. 6.27). Nine of these sites (57%) were also 
occupied in the previous period. These nine sites lost over 26 percent (9.97 ha) of their former Period 13 area, how- 
ever. Six others were placed on abandoned mounds. One site, THS 60, may have been an entirely new foundation, 
but it received only a cursory visit and the possibility of earlier settlement cannot be excluded. 

Sites were again small, on average 3.32 ha. The survey tentatively assigns a Period 14 area of 13 ha to Site 60, a 
complex mounded site at the northwestern edge of the survey region. Only the southern mound was visited and it did 
not receive a formal collection. If the other smaller mounds to its north were also fully settled in Period 14, the site 
would be 25.78 ha. The largest well-documented site continued to be on the central mounded complex at THS 25, 
which had grown by 35 percent to 10.74 ha. 

The Period 14 surface assemblage at Hamoukar is difficult to interpret (fig. 6.28). Only six sherds were recov- 
ered in systematic units, and these show only slight clustering around the lower town enclosed depression. Because 
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Figure 6.27. Period 14 sites in the THS region 
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Figure 6.28. Distribution of Period 14 sherds at Hamoukar 


this area produced a high percentage of untyped sherds in systematic collections, Period 14 occupation was assigned 
an arbitrary 1 ha area. 

No obvious spatial patterning exists in the THS region. Several sites may have been positioned to take advan- 
tage of the remains of third-millennium tracks as borrow pits. Two sites on the watershed between the major drain- 
ages are adjacent to hollow ways whose troughs are noticeably deepened and even widened (THS 43 and 47; see 
fig. 5.25 Profile N and fig. 5.27). Hollow way reuse for brick material extraction may have been period-specific; the 
other concentration occurred in Period 10. 

The multiple channels around THS 60 also hint at the possibility of irrigation in Period 14. Artificially straight- 
ened channels are visible in CORONA photographs farther west (fig. 5.32) and also to the northeast, but cannot be 
dated by association since they were beyond the THS limits. Period 14 irrigation is highly speculative at present. 


6.10. SASANIAN-LATE ISLAMIC SETTLEMENT 


After Period 14, the ceramic chronology of the THS becomes much less reliable. The last 1,500 years of settle- 
ment history in northern Mesopotamia are particularly frustrating to landscape archaeologists, who are presented 
with a wealth of off-site features on a scale not seen since the late third millennium B.C. alongside vivid textual de- 
scriptions from Arab geographers and Western travelers. Yet archaeological sequences are non-existent, imprecise, 
or too distant from northern Mesopotamia to aid in interpretation. When faced with this situation in southern Iraq, 
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Robert McC. Adams (1970) targeted a sounding at a stratified Sasanian—Islamic site, but up to the present no such 
corrective has been possible in the north. 

Sasanian and Islamic pottery assemblages are increasingly the focus of study (see Sections B.2.15—17), but 
there remains an emphasis on glazes, which occur infrequently on the surface. The THS adopted the types used by 
Wilkinson and Tucker (1995: 105-08) with little modification. Many of these types were based on their presence on 
apparently single-period sites within the North Jazira survey area, rather than on stratified assemblages. Site distri- 
butions for Periods 15—20 must be considered with caution in light of the tenuousness of the typological groupings. 
At present, the periods overlap and therefore should not be considered as sequential. 


6.10.1. PERIOD 15: SASANIAN 


The THS identified only four Period 15 sites (table 6.14, fig. 6.29). They appear to demonstrate nucleation of 
settlement under reduced demographic conditions; total site area was 23.48 ha but average site size grew from Peri- 
od 14 to 5.87 ha. THS 54 grew to over 9 ha, and a similarly large village appeared at THS 24. All four sites had been 
settled in the previous period, but spatial continuity within sites was low. Despite their relatively large areas, Period 
15 settlement at THS 24, 41, and 54 did not overlap with any areas of Period 14 settlement; indeed, at THS 24 and 
41, Period 15 occupation shifted to the opposite sides of the site. 

Period 15 settlement patterns therefore show not settlement continuity, but rather a recurring pattern of deci- 
sion-making about settlement placement. Since Period 11, settlers had preferentially sought out previously occupied 
places to build their communities (see Section 6.11). The THS recognized five ceramically defined periods covering 
a range of approximately 1,800 years, with a total of forty-nine occupations between them, but only three of these 
occupations were placed on previously unsettled ground. It is impossible to say what brought people back to these 
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Figure 6.29. Period 15 sites in the THS region 


places (or what kept them there over long spans), but it is certain that the mounds of former settlements had become 
meaningful and therefore preferentially resettled. The THS region includes 125 sq. km upon which to plant a new 
community, but sedentary groups repeatedly limited themselves to the few hundreds of hectares of pre-existing 
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mounds. 
Table 6.14. Periods 15-20 sites and areas. 
Note that sites with both “settled” and “trace” areas are only counted with the “settled” sites 
Area (ha) 
Site Period 15 Period 16 Period 17 Period 19 Period 20 
Settled Settled Trace Settled Trace Settled Trace Settled Trace 
3 — — — —_— 3.79 — — — — 
5 — — — 2.00 — 2.00 — — — 
6 — 0.60 — — — — —_— — — 
7 — 0.62 — 0.62 — — — — — 
9 — — —_— 0.77 — — —_— — — 
16 —_ 0.81 — 0.81 — — — — —_ 
18 —_ 2.44 — 6.44 —_ 6.44 — 1.04 — 
20 — —_ 1.78 —_ — — — — —_ 
23: — — — — — — — — 2.84 
24 9.01 9.49 — 5.21 — — — 0.53 — 
25 — 3.53 — 7A2 — 5.22 — 0.95 — 
29 — 2.02 — — — — — — — 
32 — 0.65 — — — — — — — 
37 — 2.52 — — — — — —_ —_ 
38 — — — — — 3.22 — — — 
39 —_— — — — — 2.28 — — — 
40 — — — 1.35 —_ — — — — 
41 0.17 0.72 3.18 — — — — — — 
42 — — — — — 1.36 — — — 
44 — — — — — — 0.85 — 0.85 
45 5.13 6.59 — —_— — — — — — 
48 — 1.66 0.93 2.76 — 1.10 — — — 
50 — 60.00 — 60.00 — — — — — 
54 9.16 14.70 — 7.44 — 2.73 — — — 
55 — 3.92 — 3.92 — — — — — 
56 — — — 1.52 — — — — — 
ae 4 15 3 13 1 8 1 3 2 
ae Der 110.27 5.89 99.96 3.79 24.35 0.85 DSW 3.69 
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6.10.2. PERIOD 16: LATE SASANIAN-EARLY ISLAMIC 


The late Sasanian through Abbasid span (Periods 16-17) was the third and final major time of settlement ex- 
pansion in the THS region. The THS assigned sixteen sites to Period 16, including all four Period 15 sites (table 
6.14, fig. 6.30). At two sites (THS 41 and 48), part of the settled area was minor or low-density occupation; the en- 
tire THS 20 was considered a minor occupation. 

The estimation of total settled area for Period 16 is complicated by the site of al-Botha (THS 50). Because the 
site is only partially within the survey region and is covered by a modern village, the THS made only two small areal 
sample collections near its eastern edge. The full extent of the site covers 60 ha and is associated with an array of 
narrow hollow ways. In the 1960s, some mounds were still preserved well enough to suggest individual structures at 
a low density (see fig. 5.17). The small collections produced diagnostics of Periods 16 and 17, but the rest of the site 
was not formally collected. The analysis presented here credits the site with 60 ha in both periods, but its nearly flat 
nature seems to indicate a short occupation. Aside from THS 50, the region had a town at THS 54 (14.70 ha) and 
THS 24 continued to be a large village on the eastern side of the survey region (9.49 ha). THS 45 reached its maxi- 
mum size at this time (6.59 ha). Other sites were in the range of a few hectares, and a few very small sites might be 
the traces of isolated hamlets or farmsteads. 


6.10.3. PERIOD 17: ABBASID 


Period 17 witnessed fourteen sites (13 major occupations, 1 minor occupation) over 103.75 ha (table 6.14, fig. 
6.30). This figure assumes full occupation of THS 50. Nine of these sites had already been settled in Period 16, and 
the other five were placed on previously settled mounds. Although site numbers and settled area changed little or 
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Figure 6.30. Period 16-17 sites in the THS region. Settlement at Tell Umm Hidur and Umm Ajur 
has not been confirmed by ground observations 
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not at all, several continuously occupied sites saw major changes. Settled area at THS 54 was halved to 7.44 ha and 
large parts of the lower town of THS 24 were abandoned, while growth occurred at THS 18 and THS 25. 


6.10.4. SETTLEMENT AND LAND USE IN PERIODS 16-17 


Including THS 50, Periods 16 and 17 witnessed a geographic expansion that rivals the height of urbanism in the 
later third millennium B.C. However, a direct demographic comparison is probably inappropriate. Period 7 urban 
centers and small villages across the basin have been subjected to excavation, which has revealed uniformly dense 
urban fabrics. We do not have comparable horizontal exposures of Period 16—17 levels, but the spatial signature of 
THS 50 on CORONA photographs appears to be of low-density dispersed structures within the boundaries of the 
site. In demographic terms, the total area of Period 16 settlement is likely to represent only a fraction of the Period 7 
population. 

Periods 16-17 also appear to parallel Period 7 in terms of landscape impact. Sites are again associated with 
hollow ways, often in radial patterns. These later hollow ways can often be distinguished morphologically by their 
narrowness and ratio of width to depth (see Section 5.3). Within the survey area, particularly well-preserved radial 
hollow ways are preserved around THS 25 and THS 50. These features articulate with morphologically identical 
radial systems around Umm Ajur and Tell Umm Hidur, two unsurveyed sites to the southeast of the THS region. 
As with the third-millennium hollow ways, constraint by surrounding agricultural fields must have been a factor in 
keeping human and animal traffic on these tracks, but field scatter evidence for high-intensity cultivation is lacking. 
It seems probable that the Period 16-17 network of tracks formed under typical conditions of agricultural produc- 
tion; the pattern of tracks from other earlier periods probably looked no different. Unlike the Period 7 hollow ways, 
which survive because they were deeply incised under conditions of intense disturbance, the Period 16-17 tracks 
survive simply because little time has passed. Furthermore, the intervening years have witnessed some of the lowest 
sedentary occupation of the basin since the late Neolithic period. 

Another aspect of landscape modification may be unique to Periods 16-17. Traces of irrigation canals can be 
identified on CORONA photographs on the plain north and west of the THS region, but only convincingly at a few 
places within the THS. One such place is at the northeastern edge, at THS 18 (see fig. 5.31). The narrow channel 
runs southward from a wadi offtake outside the survey area and continues along the eastern edge of the drainage; it 
skirts the western edge of THS 18 before fading out just over a kilometer to the south. THS 18 reached its maximum 
size in Periods 17 and 19, which, along with the ephemerality of the signature, is the reason for attributing the chan- 
nel an Islamic date. Dating landscape features is always difficult, and THS 18 was also occupied in earlier times, 
including a substantial Period 8 settlement. Without proper geomorphological investigations, dating of canals in the 
THS region must be considered highly provisional. 


6.10.5. PERIODS 18-19: MIDDLE TO LATE ISLAMIC 


The ceramic types used by Wilkinson and Tucker (1995: 107) to define occupation of the Middle Islamic period 
(here Period 18, ca. A.D. 1000-1300) were very uncommon. Only five sherds of T18/1 sgraffito ware were recov- 
ered, three sherds from THS 18 and one each from THS 6 and THS 16. Given the tenuousness of the survey typol- 
ogy for this period, this pattern must be interpreted with caution. 

The strong reduction in site numbers and area in Period 19 does, however, appear to reflect a real collapse of 
sedentary occupation of the THS region. Eight sites had major occupation and one only minor or trace occupation, 
totalling 25.20 ha, or only 24 percent of Period 17 settled area (table 6.14). These sites were mostly small, with the 
exception of more substantial villages at THS 18 (6.44 ha) and THS 25 (5.22 ha). In the latter case, this area repre- 
sents a considerable reduction from its Period 17 extent. 

The nine sites are evenly dispersed throughout the THS area (fig. 6.31). Although the THS did not recognize 
Period 19 settlement at THS 50, several sites along its southeastern track remained occupied (THS 38, 39, and 42). 
The small-scale irrigation system at THS 18 may also have been in use. 
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Figure 6.31. Period 19—20 sites in the THS region. Settlement at Tell Umm Hidur and Umm Ajur 
has not been confirmed by ground observations 


6.10.6. PERIOD 20: LATE ISLAMIC 


With only five sites covering 6.21 ha, Period 20 was the nadir of sedentary occupation in the THS (table 6.14, 
fig. 6.31). Ceramic types are admittedly insecure, being based entirely upon surface associations. Nonetheless, the 
low density of occupation is precisely what would be expected, given the vivid descriptions of the plain by eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century travelers (see Section 2.2). The first characterization as abandoned “desert” comes 
from 1644 (Tavernier 1677: 71), and similar descriptions continue up until the years following the establishment 
of French mandatory control in 1926. The plain was by no means devoid of human occupation during this time; it 
simply did not take the form of sedentary agricultural villages. The THS region held the summer pastures of Tay and 
later Shammar camel nomads; during the absence of these tribes in the winter, Kurdish semi-nomads brought their 
sheep and goats into the area. It is possible, therefore, that some of these few Period 19-20 sites might have been 
seasonal campsites rather than perennially occupied villages. 

Based on the pattern of Periods 19—20, the THS does not appear to have participated in the textually-document- 
ed resurgence of settlement and agriculture under Ottoman rule in the sixteenth century (Hiitteroth 1990; Goyiing 
and Hiitteroth 1997). 


6.11. MODERN SETTLEMENT IN THE THS REGION 


The “final” pattern of settlement is of course the current one (fig. 6.32). Within the 125 sq. km of the THS re- 
gion, 106 sites comprising 441 ha could be identified as places of substantial human activity. All consist of at least 
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a single structure, and most also includ various animal outbuildings and other structures, borrow pits, and other 
non-cultivated activity areas. They were determined by a combination of ground observation and remote-sensing 
imagery interpretation. The boundaries of “sites” in figure 6.32 represent both houses and the non-cultivated areas 
adjacent to them; no attempt has been made to distinguish areas of dense housing from other parts of the site. Based 
on non-systematic observations, all surfaces featured various bits of obviously modern artifacts (glass, cloth, wood 
fragments, metal, plastic, cement and other building debris, and un-decomposed organic refuse) which would qual- 
ify these areas as “site” according to the criteria applied to mounds. Thus, the 69.2 ha village at Hamoukar includes 
the approximately 40 ha of densely packed village houses south and southwest of the high mound on the lower town, 


but also the uncultivated and lightly occupied parts of the high mound and lower town to its east and west (see fig. 
3.10). 
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Figure 6.32. Modern settlement in the THS region, with area in hectares 
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Modern settlements can be divided into two groups: villages and isolated farmsteads. The largest is the 69.2 ha 
village at Hamoukar (now officially called al-Hurriya). Other large villages include Tell al-Duwaym (42.3 ha), 
Mas’ada (48.7 ha), al-Botha (36.9 ha), Umm Adham (38.7 ha), and Tell Na’ur (25.8 ha). On the French 1:200,000 
maps based on surveys of the 1930s, none of these places appear, but by the late 1960s when CORONA photographs 
were taken, they are all present. The British series of 1955 aerial photographs used by Wilkinson is mostly restricted 
to the Iraqi side of the border, but a few scenes capture a picture of settlement on the Syrian side, which appears 
identical to the pattern of the late 1960s. Thus it seems that the pattern of villages in the THS region emerged in the 
1940s or early 1950s. The eighteen large and small villages comprise over 93 percent of the settled area (413 ha). 

Among the fields surrounding these villages are dozens of isolated farmsteads, generally consisting of only a 
single residential structure. They are most frequently placed in the corner of an agricultural field where it is adjacent 
to a track. Their areal extents are rarely as large as 2 ha but most are much smaller; seventy-eight farmsteads are 
under 0.5 ha. These eighty-eight farmsteads account for 83 percent of settled places, but only 6 percent of the total 
settled area. 

Unlike all previous periods, the modern settlement pattern formed under conditions for which there exist de- 
tailed written accounts and even historical maps and satellite imagery. The major villages formed when Shammar 
groups were forced to settle on their former summer pastures. As had been the case for several millennia, they chose 
to settle on or adjacent to the mounded areas of ancient settlements. Nucleation was almost certainly encouraged by 
the fact that the land itself had quickly become consolidated under the control of agricultural capitalists in Qamishli 
or Aleppo. The local villagers were mostly tenant farmers who lacked the rights to move out onto the surrounding 
land. 

The appearance of isolated farmsteads is a recent departure from this pattern. Close observation of CORONA 
photographs occasionally reveals isolated features in the fields. However, they occur in the middle of fields rather 
than at their corners, lack associated tracks, and are not brightly illuminated on their southern faces. Furthermore, 
they are much more common in late summer and early fall CORONA scenes than in spring scenes. For these rea- 
sons, the few isolated structures in 1960s CORONA photographs are more likely to be tents of remnant pastoralists 
or seasonal laborers. 

Isolated farmsteads were occasionally found on or near small mounds in the survey; for example, THS 23, THS 
32, and THS 47 each had a single structure at one edge or immediately adjacent. A comparison of field notes from 
1999-2001 with SPOT satellite imagery taken within the last several years reveals that they have become more com- 
mon, but farmsteads from the late 1990s have not grown into small villages. 


6.12. GENERAL TRENDS IN SETTLEMENT IN THE THS REGION 


Overall site numbers and settled area are displayed as a histogram in figure 6.33. Settlements in the THS area 
have been generally in the form of small villages and relatively low density, with three major exceptions. The first is 
a phase of urban nucleation in Period 7, when permanently settled sites were few but settled area was high. This situ- 
ation was of course the result of Hamoukar’s urban growth, which placed almost 90 percent of the settled area within 
its boundaries. The second was the great dispersal of small villages in Periods 10 and 11 (Late Bronze Age and Iron 
Age/Neo-Assyrian). Unlike other periods with small average site size, these periods were characterized by high site 
density and an even distribution of sites throughout the surveyed region. Finally, Periods 16 and 17 (Sasanian and 
Early Islamic) witnessed both growth in site numbers and a great expansion of settled area, although the interpreta- 
tion of this growth depends on the density of population within these places, and the extent of THS 50 at this time. 

When the entire sequence of settlement since the seventh millennium B.C. is considered, the degree to which 
settlement remained in place or returned to previously settled places is striking (fig. 6.34). The percentages of de 
novo settlement in a given period has not exceeded 50 percent since before Period 5b (Late Chalcolithic), and has 
remained at 20 percent or less since Period 10 (Late Bronze Age). The survey did not recover a single settlement 
founded on virgin terrain in the last 1,400 years. This pattern cannot be explained by invoking a steadily shrinking 
supply of unsettled land; even at present, the total area of former or current settlement is a small fraction of the avail - 
able space within the survey region (see map 1). In cases where continuity of settlement across ceramic periods can 
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be hypothesized, settlement stability likely resulted from long-term patterns of land tenure and other strong associa- 
tions among communities and particular agricultural and pastoral landscapes. In the cases where settlement returned 
to a place that had been abandoned for centuries or millennia, it seems certain that places retained some meaning 
that compelled settlers to return there. The significance of such places may have been specific to a particular place 
for a particular group, as in the case of a pastoral nomadic community which opts to settle on a mound within its an- 
cestral pasture grounds. Mounds might have a more generalized meaning, as in the case of settlers who have a gen- 
eral understanding of mounds as the appropriate place for human communities to reside. The meanings with which 
people regarded these places are lost to us now, but whether places had specific or general meanings to settlers can 
probably be related to the duration of their abandonment; the longer a place remained abandoned, the less likely that 
a pastoral or any other group might retain specific memories of that place, its history, and its former inhabitants. 
Modern settlement in the THS region may depart rather dramatically from the pattern of the last centuries, but 
present communication routes have a deep ancestry. When the eastern Upper Khabur basin was the pasturelands 
of the Shammar, the “desert route” between Nisibin and Mosul left Tell Rumaylan and ran toward Tell al-Hawa. 
The stretch of this route between Rumaylan and Yarubiya (formerly called Tell Kotchek) was paved by the French 
mandatory government (visible in the far northeastern corner of fig. 6.32), although in 2000 it was in such poor 
condition that wheeled traffic drove in the fields alongside it. As the southern part of the basin became less danger- 
ous, the new German-built railway ran to the south, crossing the THS at Tell al-Duwaym. In the 1980s, a new paved 
road was installed from Qamishli to Yarubiya, running between the French road and the railway. The physical track- 
ways do not overlap precisely, but the general trend of interregional movement from the Tigris at Nineveh/Mosul to 
Nisibin/Qamishli has remained unchanged since at least the Middle Bronze Age and probably much earlier. 
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CHAPTER 7 


LANDSCAPES OF MOVEMENT 
IN NORTHERN MESOPOTAMIA 


The environmental and historical conditions of the Upper Khabur basin over the last several centuries have 
resulted in unparallelled preservation of landscape features up to the present, if we define “present” as the time 
of CORONA imagery acquisition in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Premodern tracks and roads survive in many 
places, for example, the American Southwest (Snead 2002), Costa Rica (Sheets and Sever 1991), and Easter Island 
(Lipo and Hunt 2005). In each of these landscapes, features amounting to tens of kilometers can still be recognized. 
By comparison, imagery analysis in the Upper Khabur basin and adjacent areas has recovered over six thousand ki- 
lometers of premodern trackways. In the density, aggregate length, and early date of the surviving features, the basin 
is one of the best-preserved landscapes of movement, not just in the Near East, but worldwide. 

This high degree of survival permits a new empirically based approach to past patterns of communication. Re- 
search on routes and general lines of movement has proceeded on the basis of point patterns of archaeological sites 
(e.g., for the Upper Khabur, Lebeau 1997: fig. 2) or the backward projection of historically known routes (Algaze 
1993). Frequently these studies rely heavily on cuneiform sources, especially itineraries (Hallo 1964; Charpin 1992; 
Joannés 1996). The physical manifestations of these movements are assumed to be no longer accessible. 

In fact, remote-sensing sources show that ancient tracks do survive and sometimes demonstrate patterning that 
contradicts the assumptions upon which previous reconstructions have been based. This chapter presents the results 
of a program of hollow way mapping which was designed to confirm and expand the results of the pioneering ef- 
forts of Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55) in the Upper Khabur basin and Wilkinson (1993; Wilkinson and Tucker 
1995) in the adjacent Iraqi North Jazira. The aerial photographs used by Van Liere and Lauffray were not available, 
so this program relied primarily on declassified CORONA and KH-7 satellite photographs (see Section 5.3.2 and Ur 
2003), augmented by SPOT and QuickBird imagery when available. The project’s aim was to produce a geographi- 
cally accurate database of hollow way features and associated sites in a GIS framework. The patterning of tracks 
across the entire basin is presented on maps 2 and 3. The methods and sources for the construction of the spatial da- 
tabase are discussed, and specific landscape characteristics of the basin’s subregions are described briefly. 


7.1. METHODOLOGY 


The approximate positioning of many features was known prior to the start of fieldwork in the Hamoukar region. 
The new program of mapping began by comparing the identified hollow ways of Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55) 
and Wilkinson (1993; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995) with their corresponding signatures on CORONA photographs 
(see Section 5.3.2). With a solid understanding of these signatures, it was then possible to remap large areas and to 
expand mapping coverage. In total, 17,140 sq. km were systematically investigated (fig. 7.1). At the same time, hol- 
low ways identified from CORONA were visited on the ground, opportunistically in the areas around Chagar Bazar 
(spring 1999) and Tell Beydar (autumn 2000) and systematically in the THS region (autumn 1999 and 2000). 

Unlike the THS area, which was covered in its entirely by five different CORONA missions, the basinwide 
mapping program often had to rely on only one or two missions for broad areas. The best coverage was to be found 
in the central and eastern basin, between Tell Beydar and the THS region; often three or more missions could be 
analyzed. For the western basin, the flanks of the Jebel Abd al-Aziz, and the Middle Khabur region, analysis was 
often limited to Mission 1021, which employed a low-resolution KH-4A camera, and Mission 1105, which was no- 
table for the sharpness of its focus, but which was unfortunately flown under dry ground conditions, when the soil 
moisture and vegetation differences by which hollow ways are identified were at a minimum (see table 4.1). It is 
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Figure 7.1. The distribution of CORONA scenes used for the program of hollow way mapping in the Upper Khabur basin. 
For descriptions of the missions, see table 4.1 


likely, therefore, that the pattern of hollow ways for these regions are an underrepresentation of features surviving 
into the 1960s. 

The construction of the spatial database handled the results of Van Liere and Lauffray and Wilkinson differ- 
ently. Wilkinson had access to both aerial photographs and accurate topographic maps and his resulting hollow 
way maps (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: figs. 6 and 24) are spatially accurate. These maps could be georeferenced 
and their features vectorized with relatively little geocorrection necessary. The features were then reconciled with 
features visible in SPOT and CORONA Mission 1102 imagery. The Iraqi North Jazira in map 2 includes some fea- 
tures not in the published North Jazira Project maps (the Mission 1102 imagery was acquired under more favorable 
ground conditions than Wilkinson’s 1955 aerial photographs), but the general patterning of radial and long-distance 
features does not differ significantly. 

The map of Van Liere and Lauffray, on the other hand, could be used as a general guide to the distribution and 
density of features, but its geographic inaccuracy was too great for its features to be vectorized directly. Even were 
this possible, it would not be desirable, since the features on the foldout map included with the 1954—55 article had 
been simplified in the transition from large-scale aerial photographs to the small-scale basinwide map, a fact already 
noted by McClellan and colleagues (2000: 137-38). This situation can be confirmed by comparing the few aerial 
photo examples (e.g., Tell Aswad Foqani, Van Liere and Lauffray 1954—55: pl. 3) and large-scale site plans in Van 
Liere’s later publication on Bronze Age cities (1963) with their hollow ways on the 1954-55 map (see Section 3.2 
for the example of Hamoukar). 

Image analysis proceeded according to the methods described in Section 5.3.2. Because ground confirmation 
was impossible for areas outside of survey permit boundaries, decisions about what features were the remains of an- 
cient tracks were as conservative as possible. The CORONA signature of a hollow way has already been described, 
but it is worth noting two situations when the basinwide mapping program did not include features matching that 
signature: when such features could be attributed to post-World War II agricultural practices and when they had po- 
tentially resulted from natural drainage processes. 
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Agricultural re-colonization began almost immediately after the French mandatory government established firm 
control of the basin from the various Arab and Kurdish nomadic groups (see Section 2.2), but mechanized agricul- 
tural methods did not become widespread until the years following World War II (Mehner 1983; Wirth 1964). By 
the time of the CORONA missions, common practice was to plow fields starting from the outer edges and spiralling 
inward in increasingly smaller circuits. This plowing pattern produces a distinctive signature that appears envelope- 
shaped from a vertical perspective (fig. 7.2). Often this plow envelope will appear light colored, but in many cases 
it can have the darker linear appearance of a hollow way. For this reason, dark linear features that articulate directly 
with the corner of a modern agricultural field on CORONA imagery must be considered as potentially recent fea- 
tures. In practice, almost all such features were disregarded. 

The second situation in which a feature with the signature of a hollow way would not be mapped as such was 
when it might have resulted from natural surface runoff. In general, wadis and gullies in the basin have a meander- 
ing morphology that is easily distinguished from straight hollow ways. In some cases, however, it can be difficult 
to establish with certainty that a feature is anthropogenic, particularly when the depressed feature is only a couple 
hundred meters or less long. Thus, linear features whose direction coincided with the natural slope of the surround- 
ing terrain were evaluated carefully. In general, the only time that features which clearly were serving a hydraulic 
function at present were designated as hollow ways was when two such features flowed into a wadi directly across 
from each other (fig. 7.3). Such an arrangement is unlikely under natural conditions and was used as a criterion 
for evaluating features in the Negev (Tsoar and Yekutieli 1992). Complicating the decision about whether such a 
feature was a former track is the situation in which a hollow way has captured runoff and is now in the direction of 
surface flow (fig. 7.4). 

Notes on the Maps. The accompanying maps 2 (eastern basin) and 3 (western basin) present 6,531 hollow way 
segments stretching in aggregate over 6,025 km. In many cases it has been possible to assign features to broad and 
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Figure 7.2. The archaeological palimpsest of recent plow envelopes and ancient features. 
(A) CORONA photograph (1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969); (B) Interpretation (hollow ways in solid black, 
modern tracks and field boundaries in solid white, plow envelopes in dashed white) 
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Figure 7.3. Hollow way features southwest of Kaka Sa’id, near Figure 7.4. Hydrologically active hollow way draining the Tell 
Tell Brak (CORONA 1102-1025DFO007, Brak settlement complex into the Jaghjagh River (CORONA 
11 December 1967) 1102-1025DF007, 11 December 1967) 


narrow classes, the former being predominantly later third millennium B.C. and the latter generally dating to the 
later first millennium A.D. Without ground control, and under varying ground visibility conditions, it was not always 
possible to make this assignment, and many features remain unclassified. The sites were derived from published 
archaeological surveys (Eidem and Warburton 1996; Fielden 1981; Kouchoukos 1998; Lyonnet 2000; Meijer 1986; 
Monchambert 1984b; Ristvet 2005; Stein and Wattenmaker 2003; Weiss 1986; Weiss et al. 2002—03; Wilkinson 
2000a; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995) and supplemented by analysis of CORONA imagery and topographic data 
from Arabic 1:50,000 scale maps and the SRTM digital elevation dataset. No attempt has been made to adhere to 
a common standard of transliteration for Arabic, Kurdish, and Turkish place names, and they derive from various 
French, Arabic, English, and Russian maps as well as from common archaeological usage. Sites have been assigned 
to one of five classes based on their morphology as described by excavators and surveyors or from their CORONA 
signature: Tell/High Mound (greater than 7 m high), Low Mound (less than 7 m high), Complex Mounded, Com- 
plex with a High Mound, and Unclassified (for a description of these types, see Section 5.1.2 and Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 15-16). Although all recognizable hollow ways have been included on the maps, for sites, this map 
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should be considered comprehensive only within the Hamoukar, Tell Beydar, and North Jazira Project survey areas. 
Premodern irrigation has been included only in places where it may have affected hollow way preservation or where 
discussed in the text. The positions of all sites and landscape features have been corrected using orthorectified SPOT 
imagery and are correct to within 20 m. 

Contour lines are derived from low pass-filtered 90 m SRTM digital terrain data as processed by the Consulta- 
tive Group on International Agricultural Research Consortium for Spatial Information (CGIAR-CSI). The surface 
drainage data was processed by Devin White from filtered 30 m SRTM digital terrain data. In many places, the 
surface hydrology in maps 2 and 3 differs substantially from the drainage in the French 1:200,000 and Syrian Ara- 
bic 1:50,000 topographic maps of the basin. The former derives from digital terrain data (acquired January 2000), 
whereas the latter was drawn from aerial photographs. The hydrology of these topographic maps conflates natural 
drainage with deliberately dug canals and even hollow ways that have captured surface runoff. Because of the coarse 
resolution of the digital terrain data (30 m), the position of the modeled drainage can be up to 100 m off, but in gen- 
eral it coincides very well with patterns visible in CORONA. Where the divergences between modeled and visible 
drainage patterns are great, deliberate human modification of the hydrology for irrigation is frequently responsible, 
especially in the areas of Nisibin/Qamishli and Tell Qarasa (see figs. 7.5 and 7.6 below), and between Hamoukar 
and the Wadi Rumaylan (see fig. 5.30). 


7.2. GENERAL PATTERNS OF HOLLOW WAYS THROUGHOUT THE BASIN 


7.2.1. RADIAL PATTERNING 


The most common pattern in the Upper Khabur basin is one in which the hollow ways radiate out from a central 
site. Sometimes features articulate directly with another site; in other cases, the tracks simply fade out. It is assumed 
that the former conveyed human and animal traffic between settlements for a variety of economic and social pur- 
poses, whereas the latter results from movement of farmers, herders, and their animals to and from fields and pasture 
(Wilkinson 1993; Ur 2009). Given the overwhelmingly agricultural nature of society in the basin from the Neolithic 
period up to the present, it is unsurprising that fading hollow ways make up a large majority of all features. 

Radial patterning occurs not only around sites in the most opportune areas for agriculture, but also in some mar- 
ginal areas, both in terms of soils and rainfall. For example, most of the major Kranzhiigeln of the later third millen- 
nium B.C. (Period 7) along the northern flanks of the Jebel Abd al-Aziz (Hole 2002-03; Kouchoukos 1998) feature 
well-developed radial systems. 

Radial patterning is not limited to Period 7 sites, however. In the THS region, strong radial systems formed 
around THS 50 and the Islamic component of THS 25; other noteworthy examples are discussed below. In general, 
it is assumed that all past permanent agricultural settlements developed radial patterns, which are widely known 
cross-culturally and emerge from principles of agricultural movement that may be universal in dry-farming econo- 
mies (Chisholm 1962). The third-millennium systems in the basin survive because they were so deeply etched; the 
late Sasanian and Islamic (Periods 16-17) systems survive because little time has passed, and the region became 
used for pasture after the collapse of settlement. At the time of CORONA photograph acquisition, it was the most 
recent layer of the landscape palimpsest. In all likelihood, the latter system would have also characterized earlier pe- 
riods for which no tracks survive. 


7.2.2. INTER-SITE PATTERNING 


As mentioned above, many radial elements do not simply fade out but connect directly with other sites. The sites 
in the interconnected network of broad radial systems in the basin are, when they have been dated, mid- to late third 
millennium B.C. in date. The conclusion that must be drawn from this pattern is that most movement during this ma- 
jor phase of early urbanism was highly local. For example, we can assume that there was much movement between 
Nagar (Tell Brak), the major political capital, and Nabada (Tell Beydar), an important regional center. There were 
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multiple possible routes a traveler could take, each involving a series of segments between intermediate sites such 
as Tell Bati, Tell Mansur, and Tell Aswad Foqani, to name a few. Despite the political and economic importance of 
these two places, it does not appear that a direct route between them existed (Sallaberger and Ur 2004). Inter-site 
patterning for later periods is similar but there tend to be greater distances between interconnected settlements. 


7.2.3. LONG-DISTANCE ROUTES 


Northern Mesopotamia first came to the attention of Western visitors because it was an east—west transportation 
corridor that avoided the environmental and nomadic difficulties of the desert route to the south and the logisti- 
cal problems of the mountain route to the north. In particular, the stretch between Mosul and Nisibin, which runs 
through or just north of the THS region (see Section 2.2), was an important one at least as far back as the time of 
the Old Assyrian caravan trade and almost certainly much earlier. Wilkinson’s analysis of aerial photographs of the 
Iraqi North Jazira demonstrated three trajectories of hollow ways leading from Eski Mosul on the Tigris northwest 
and into Syria. Analysis of CORONA imagery shows that these three routes continued farther toward the northwest 
(discussed below). 

Elsewhere in the basin, it is more difficult to discern interregional paths of movement on the ground. As men- 
tioned above, the dense network of interconnected radial routes in the central and western basin certainly enabled in- 
terregional movement, but the surviving traces do not privilege one or even a few routes. It is occasionally possible 
to recognize segments aligned with major Islamic places (e.g., Ras al-Ain and Tell Majdal), but none can be traced 
as extensively as can the Nisibin—Mosul route. The major exception comes from Tell Tuneinir in the Middle Khabur 
region, where a well-preserved trackway leads east of the Jebel Kaukab toward Tell Brak and Nisibin. 


7.3. HOLLOW WAY PATTERNING BY BASIN SUBREGION 


The following sections give brief descriptions of hollow way patterning within several subregions of the basin. 
The primary intention is simply to present the surviving evidence for past movement; description and analysis are 
kept brief. 


7.3.1. THE EASTERN UPPER KHABUR BASIN 


In terms of its hollow way landscape, the eastern part of the Upper Khabur basin (generally defined here as 
the region between the Tigris-Euphrates watershed east of Hamoukar and the Jaghjagh River) is an extension of 
the adjacent Iraqi North Jazira, the landscape of which has been studied in detail (Wilkinson 1993; Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995). Within the Syrian frontier, however, the continuous stretch of undulating plains between Yarubiya 
and Qamishli is bounded by two areas of poor preservation that appear to have constrained the surviving hollow way 
traces into a band between Hamoukar and Tell Leilan (see map 2). 

To the south, the relief of the plain is almost completely negligible and in the past, the waters of the Wadis 
Rumaylan, Khunayzir, and Jarrah have backed up to create marshy ground in the winter and spring. Although sites 
appear to be abundant in areas of high ground within the Radd marsh, almost no traces of former tracks can be 
identified. Sediment aggradation conditions were exacerbated at some indeterminate time by irrigation along the 
lower reaches of the Rumaylan and Khunayzir (Wilkinson 2002a: 90-91). Another example can be seen on the 
Wadi Jarrah just below Tell Qarasa (fig. 7.5). The Wadi Braybich was diverted just north of Tell al-‘Amri into a 
channel that ran south for 2 km to a second weir, from which its waters were sent in several directions. Some chan- 
nels flowed back into the Braybich while others drained into the Jarrah. It is not possible to propose a date for these 
canals, but morphologically they are likely to be recent, perhaps as part of the expansions of settlement in the basin 
during the Abbasid or early Ottoman periods. Tracks that might have existed in the Radd marsh and along its north- 
ern edges have been wiped clear by this combination of natural and cultural landscape transformations. 
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Figure 7.5. Irrigation channels off of the Wadi Braybich in the area of Tell Qarasa 
(CORONA 1102-1025DF006, 11 December 1967) 


The absence of hollow ways to the north of the Hamoukar—Leilan corridor can be also be explained by natural 
and cultural processes. This area recieves more rainfall (see fig. 2.7), which renders agriculture a less risky un- 
dertaking. It is therefore likely that this area has hosted more continuous sedentary occupation, which would have 
resulted in higher attrition of landscape features, although the intensive surveys that might support this hypothesis 
have yet to be carried out. Environmental and historical processes may have operated hand in hand. When pastoral 
nomadic groups gained political ascendancy in this region following the sixteenth century A.D., sedentary groups re- 
treated northward to the Tur Abdin foothills for security reasons (see Section 2.2 and fig. 2.10). The combination of 
higher rainfall, more continuous agricultural occupation, and more pronounced local topographic relief would have 
removed hollow ways either through plowing, local soil movement, or both. 

Finally, localized loss of hollow way features appears to have occurred within the narrow floodplains of the 
major wadis. Certainly this is due to local aggradation of sediments within the floodplains, but, again, small-scale ir- 
rigation cannot be ruled out. For example, the component of the third-millennium track between Hamoukar and Tell 
Leilan was erased by subsequent irrigation below Tell Mashhan (see Section 5.4 and fig. 5.32). 

The zones of hollow way survival are thus the high areas between the major drainages. This pattern is especially 
striking at Hamoukar itself, where hollow ways survive abundantly on a broad spur that extends about 10 km south- 
west of Hamoukar before fading into the Radd marsh. 

At the same time, this corridor of survival was certainly a major route of interregional movement for millennia 
and continuing up to the present, when automotive and rail traffic between Qamishli and Mosul passes through this 
area. In the Iraqi North Jazira, Wilkinson identified three major interregional hollow way routes running northwest 
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from Eski Mosul on the Tigris: two on the north side of the Jebel al-Qusayr (running through Tell al-Hawa and Tell 
al-Samir, respectively, and both passing through Tell Uwaynat) and one on the south side. All three routes continue 
into the eastern Upper Khabur basin. The northernmost continued from Tell al-Hawa to Tell Hayal, Chilparat, al- 
Jahishiya, and as far as Tell Mas’ud al-Rafiya, beyond which it appears to have been effaced by the irrigated zone 
north of the THS region. Beyond this area, a few hollow ways appear to align on the area of Tell Alo, but do not 
articulate well with any identified sites. 

The interregional route through Tell al-Samir does not survive immediately to its west, but can be found again 
at the modern border, where it continues directly toward Hamoukar. It disappears into the irrigated zone on the left 
side of the Wadi Rumaylan, but reemerges to run from Tell Sulayman Sari through Tell Jaddawi, Tell Haddad, Tell 
Abu Far’a, Tell Mohammed Diyab, and up to Tell Leilan. Probably because of the large irrigation system southeast 
of Nisibin, this route cannot be followed any farther beyond Leilan to the northwest. 

The southernmost route through Tell Qirdishan, Yasah, and Kharaba al-Kabir is more difficult to follow beyond 
the Iraqi North Jazira area. It might have continued on another route on the same northwestern alignment which 
originated at Rajim Hassan and continued to Umm Ajur, Umm Adham, and finally al-Botha near the edge of the 
Wadi Rumaylan floodplain. 

Another major route runs into the basin from the gap between the eastern end of the Jebel Sinjar and the west- 
ern end of the Jebel Ishkaft. There are several sites here, but features appear to articulate with a complex mounded 
site called Tell Shura. One route leads north to Tell Udhan and into the North Jazira survey area. Another stretches 
almost 18 km to an unnamed complex mounded site, where the track splits: one track goes to another unnamed com- 
plex mounded site and on to Tell Umm Hidur; the other goes to Tell al-Jahash and probably connected thereafter 
with the southernmost northeastern route through the North Jazira area. 

These routes are difficult to date and, indeed, were probably used in multiple periods. However, the major sites 
along the north-south route from Tell Shura are all site complexes that have not had time to erode into featureless 
mounds; these particular features are probably Islamic, although the route itself was certainly used earlier. The major 
series of hollow ways between Tell al-Samir and Tell Leilan all articulate with high-mounded sites of the later third 
millennium B.C. The upper route through Tell al-Hawa articulates with important third-millennium and late sites and 
probably was used at both times, and likely others as well. 

Radial systems around sites are not as common in the eastern basin as they are in the central plain, but several 
stand out. Perhaps the best preserved is around Tell Rumaylan, which perseveres in an area of otherwise poor hol- 
low way survival. Other well-preserved radial systems surround Tell Koz, Tell Haddad, Tell Abu Qadayr, Tell Abu 
Far’a, and Tell Mohammed Diyab. Radial systems around Tell Leilan, Tell Qarassa, and Tell Khamis appear to be 
truncated by later landscape transformation via irrigation, especially on the west side of the Wadi Jarrah. Other lin- 
ear features in the area between the Wadi Jarrah, the Radd marsh, and the Jaghjagh River are disjointed segments on 
high ground which survived the impact of the Nisibin irrigation system (see Section 7.3.2 below). The exception is 
Tell Farfara, an enormous site with radiating features on all sides. 

Many of these sites are multiperiod, but all were widely occupied during the later third millennium B.C. (Meijer 
1986; Weiss 1986; Stein and Wattenmaker 2003). Radiating patterns were not limited to the third millennium, how- 
ever. The best example is the site of Chilparat Tay, a low 44 ha walled settlement (see fig. 7.2) that is often assumed 
to have been Roman Thebeta (see Poidebard 1934: pl. 160), although the relative lack of mound erosion suggests 
that it is more recent. Southeast of the THS region, the sites at Umm Ajur, Tell Umm Hidur (see fig. 5.6), Tell al- 
Jahash, and Khirbat Touayrash all have the complex morphology of late settlements and are interconnected by radial 
networks of narrow hollow ways. 

The hollow ways identified via CORONA photographs for this region are far more numerous than those appear- 
ing on the basinwide map of Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55). A perfect spatial correspondence is not to be ex- 
pected, given that the map was produced prior to digital cartography and digitally georeferenced imagery. Van Liere 
and Lauffray recognized the major radial systems, but their map does not reflect the high degree of interconnection 
along the route between Hamoukar and Tell Leilan. Their map also appears only to indicate the broad class of hol- 
low ways; the elaborate network of narrow tracks around Chilparat Tay, for example, is not indicated. The reasons 
for these discrepancies are not clear, but may be related to the nature of their aerial photographs (e.g., they might 
have been taken under dry conditions). It is also possible that they chose to exclude small features from their small- 
scale, large-format map, since they were able to identify narrow features on the few photographs published with the 
map (Van Liere and Lauffray 1954-55). 
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7.3.2. THE UPPER JAGHJAGH REGION 


The northern central plain around Qamishli, where the Jaghjagh River emerges from the Tur Abdin, has been 
mentioned already as a zone of destruction of ancient trackways; therefore little can be said about communication 
and movement based on archaeological evidence. However, this region is worth a brief examination because it con- 
tains the largest landscape feature in the basin, outside of the network of hollow ways: a system of irrigation canals 
covering at least 350 sq. km, which has gone almost entirely unrecognized by archaeologists and historians, with the 
exception of Louis Dillemann (1962: 51-54, fig. 5; see also Géyiing and Hiitteroth 1997: 60-64). 

The system has been partially reconstructed using a declassified KH-7 satellite photograph taken 1 October 
1965 (fig. 7.6). Offtakes from the Jaghjagh took off at and below the modern Turkish village of Baverni and flowed 
around and through Nisibin, which today is partly in Syria and partly under the Turkish town of Nusaybin. The main 
feeder canal appears to have run along the top of the watershed between the Jaghjagh and the Wadi Braybich to the 
east. Traces of offtakes from this main system can be recognized as far south as Tell Hamidi; below this point, ca- 
nals appear to irrigate more restricted areas along the left bank of the Jaghjagh and the floodplains of wadis to the 
east (e.g., west of Tell Farfara). Smaller more localized systems tapped wadis to the west of Nisibin; some of these 
features can be traced almost as far south as Tell Brak (see map 3 and Section 7.3.3). 

At present it is difficult to date this system using archaeological evidence. The main feeder runs through the 
area surveyed by Meijer, but this research was carried out before local ceramic sequences were well understood, and 
he also did not consistently note the presence of Islamic material (Meijer 1986: 33 n. 15). Lyonnet’s survey was 
restricted to the west of the Jaghjagh, with the exception of Nisibin itself (Lyonnet 2000: no. 70; see also Lyonnet 
1996b; Guérin 1996). From texts, however, it is possible to propose the times in which this system might have been 
in use. Nasibina was an important provincial capital of the Neo-Assyrian empire (Streck 1999), and since major ir- 
rigation systems had been installed in the imperial heartland (Ur 2005b) and around other provincial capitals (e.g., 
Tell Sheikh Hamad/Dur-Katlimmu; Ergenzinger and Kiihne 1991), it is possible that the system was founded at that 
time. Nisibin continued to be an important political, economic, and especially religious center into the first millen- 
nium A.D. (Pigulevskaja 1963; Kessler 1996), and the Jaghjagh River played an important role in the failed seige 
of Nisibin in 350 by Shapur II (Lightfoot 1988). Medieval geographers made note of the pleasant gardens in the 
town (Honigmann and Bosworth 2006: 94; Ibn Hawqal 2001: 204; Le Strange 1905). In the sixteenth century, Otto- 
man tax records indicate many irrigated crops coming from the Nisibin sanjak (Goéyiing and Hiitteroth 1997: 62-64, 
113-15). By the time Western travelers began to make observations, the system had certainly fallen out of use (see 
Section 2.2), and today all irrigation along the upper Jaghjagh is done by local small-scale diesel pumps rather than 
surface channels. The remains of the system which survive, visible in figure 7.6, are preserved because they are used 
as field boundaries for dry-farmed or pump-irrigated fields. 


7.3.3. THE CENTRAL BASIN 


Hollow ways in the central part of the basin, defined here as the region between the Jaghjagh River and the 
Wadi Aweidj (map 3), were well preserved up to the 1960s and have received much archaeological attention since 
Van Liere and Lauffray’s initial publication (1954-55), particularly around Tell Brak (McClellan, Grayson, and 
Ogleby 2000; McClellan and Porter 1995; Wilkinson et al. 2001; Ur 2003, 2009) and the Tell Beydar Survey region 
(Wilkinson 2000a; Sallaberger and Ur 2004; Ur and Wilkinson 2008). 

As in the eastern basin, the pattern of trackways appears to be limited to the north by higher rainfall, more inten- 
sive agriculture, and long-term continuous settlement, all of which have had a destructive impact on hollow ways. 
For example, Tell Mozan, which falls in this northern zone, appears to be the only major later third-millennium 
urban center in the basin without an elaborate network of associated features. Toward Qamishli, irrigation has con- 
tributed to this destruction. The area between the Jaghjagh at Qamishli and the wadi that passes through Tell Abu 
Rassain is as heavily irrigated as the land southeast of Qamishli. This same wadi was the source of a long feeder ca- 
nal that originated near Naqara and can be traced for over 17 km to the area of Gir Zil Kabir. Another system starts 
near Guir Messine and can be traced almost as far as Tell Brak; this system is probably responsible for the curious 
void in hollow ways around Tell Zabib and Tell al-Faris. The strong divergence between the surface hydrology vis- 
ible on CORONA photographs and the network derived from digital terrain data suggests that the degree to which 
the natural drainage has been transformed by human action is still underappreciated for this region. 
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Figure 7.6. Irrigation channels below Nisibin/Qamishli (KH-7 402200009H027, 1 October 1965). 
See maps 2 and 3 for an interpretation 
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Two basaltic areas in the central basin also show little evidence for tracks. Most obvious is the Jebel Kaukab, 
an extinct volcano east of Hassake that covers 73 sq. km. Tracks did not form on its thin soils, with the exception of 
one hollow way at its southern end. It seems most likely that traffic went around it; for example, several deeply in- 
cised hollow ways from Tell al-Aswad skirt the basalt along its eastern edge (Oates and Oates 1990: 240, pl. 66a—b). 
The other basaltic area falls between the Wadis Zerkan and Aweidj and the Khabur River and is known variously as 
the Ardh al-Shaykh and the Hemma Plateau. The main basaltic area covers 250 sq. km, with other smaller outcrops 
to the north. The plateau’s edges are a zone of survival, particularly for rock art and desert kites (Van Berg and Pi- 
calause 2003; Van Berg et al. 2004), but track features are very uncommon. They are not, however, entirely absent. 
A set of features articulates with TBS 23, a small Iron Age mound (Wilkinson et al. 2005: 41), and a long sequence 
stretches 10 km across its southwestern quadrant. The infrequency of hollow ways on these thin soils probably cor- 
responds to long-term patterns of low-intensity unconstrained traffic. If we can assume that these were pastoral 
zones, there would not have been agricultural fields to constrain movement, and therefore hollow ways would not 
have formed except under unusual conditions (see Section 5.3.1). 

The third zone of the central basin with a low oc- 
currence of hollow ways falls around the modern pro- 
vincial capital at Hassake (fig. 7.7). Starting in the 
1920s, the town grew rapidly under French protection 
(de Vaumas 1956). By the time of the CORONA pho- 
tographs in the 1960s, the area was densely populated 
and had a developed irrigation infrastructure which 
drew off the Khabur waters and even moved them up 
the lower Jaghjagh even beyond the confluence with 
the Wadi Aweidj. The lack of hollow ways in the Has- 
sake region can be attributed to these recent cultural 
transformations. 

With the exception of these zones of landscape de- 
struction, CORONA photographs record thousands of 
kilometers of hollow ways inscribed into the terrain of 
the central basin. Unlike the eastern basin, there is no 
dominant route of movement. Interregional travel ap- 
pears to have proceeded from settlement node to settle- 
ment node, generally without long intersite segments. 
Within the interconnected radial systems, it is possible 
to discern several east—west routes, for example: 


¢ Tell Jamilo — Tell Aswad Foqani — Tell 
Mouerik Jowani — Tell Chemma — Tell Nou- 
rek (25 km) 


¢ Tell Beydar — Tell Kaferu — Tell Bati — Tell 
Chemma — Tell Mansur — Tell Alo — Guir 
Bejinnk Jowani (31 km) 


¢ Tell al-Shur Gharbi — Tell Shur — Tell 
Habbu — Tell Warchek — Tell Hanou — 
Tell Douzek — Tell Cholma Foqani — Tell 
Salandar — Germayr — Tell Chagar Bazar 
(41 km) 


The most commonly occurring hollow way pattern 
in the central basin is a radiating set of features around 
high multiperiod mounds containing a substantial later 
third-millennium B.C. component. Hollow ways aver- 





: : Figure 7.7. The provincial capital at Hassake, at the confluence 
age 3—4 km in length, and most fade out without ar- of the lower Jaghjagh and Khabur rivers (CORONA 1105- 
ticulating with another site. The most spectacular radial 1025DF059, 5 November 1968) 
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system occurs around Tell Brak (Ur 2003: fig. 8; Wilkinson et al. 2001) and may have originated in the fourth mil- 
lennium, given Brak’s early urban growth (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 2007). Radial systems occur around several 
sites with excavated later third-millennium remains, for example, Chagar Bazar, Tell Arbid, and Tell Beydar. On the 
Jaghjagh, Tell Hamidi and Tell Barri both have partial systems that have probably been damaged by subsequent irri- 
gation (for the latter, see Van Liere 1961-62). The most spectacularly preserved radial networks occur around sites 
along the minor wadis in the center of this region, especially at Tell Cholma Fogqani (fig. 7.8), Tell Salandar, Tell 
Effendi, Tell Mansur, Tell Bati, and Tell Aswad Foqani. Period 7 sites along the Wadi Aweidj also preserve strong 
radial systems, for example, Tell Jamilo (see fig. 5.21). 

Features also radiate out from the point where the Jaghjagh River bends south to flow toward Hassake, just 
above its confluence with the Wadi Aweidj. Several high mounds cluster at this point (Tell Berzane, Safaya, and 
especially Tell Bazari), and early observers noted the remains of a stone bridge near Safaya (von Oppenheim 1900: 
27; for a photograph, see Poidebard 1934: pl. 118). 

Most of the features in the central basin discussed above have been of the broad variety, probably datable to 
the later third millennium B.C., but narrow features also survive. In particular, traffic on narrow hollow ways went 
up the right bank of the lower Wadi Aweidj and radiated out from the bridge at Safaya in two directions: toward 
Nisibin to the northeast, and across the interfluvial areas to the north-northwest (presumably toward Mardin). The 
Sasanian—Islamic town around the Castellum at Tell Brak is also associated with a series of narrow features, in ad- 
dition to traces of local irrigation from the Jaghjagh. Elsewhere, isolated narrow hollow ways articulate with low 
complex mounded sites. 

Again, the map of Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55) agrees with the relatively high density of hollow ways in 
the central basin, but the details of specific radial networks appear to be simplified for publication at small scale, and 
the degree of interconnection is underrepresented. 
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Figure 7.8. Radial hollow way patterning around Tell Cholma Foqani (CORONA 1105-1025DF056, 5 November 1968). 
For an interpretation, see map 3 
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7.3.4. THE WESTERN BASIN 


The density of preserved hollow ways is low in the western basin, defined as the area between Ras al-Ain and 
the Ardh al-Shaykh plateau and encompassing the Wadis Jirjib and Zerkan. This situation cannot be blamed on soils 
or rainfall, which do not differ appreciably from those of the central basin (see figs. 2.4 and 2.7). On the other hand, 
Chechen refugees began to resettle the area around Ras al-Ain already in the 1860s (Lewis 1987: 96-103), and an 
irrigation system was installed along the Khabur River. It is possible that earlier Iron Age (Orthmann 2002) or Hel- 
lenistic (McEwan et al. 1958) settlement may have also removed traces of earlier landscapes in this region. Finally, 
the hollow way mapping program used only Missions 1021 and 1105 for the western basin. The former mission used 
the lower-resolution KH-4A camera, and imagery from the latter mission was acquired prior to the start of the rainy 
season and could identify hollow ways only under certain field conditions. It is possible that with additional remote- 
sensing sources, more hollow ways might be identified; however, the earlier mapping effort by Van Liere and Lauf- 
fray (1954-55) describes a similarly low density of features. 

The surviving features tend to be isolated track segments and non-interconnected small radial systems around 
high mounds. The best-preserved systems are along the Wadi Zerkan at Tell Harmal, Tell Abu Rassine, and Tell al- 
Ward (Van Liere and Lauffray recognized no features around the latter site). Along the Wadi Jirjib and the region 
farther west, hollow ways are infrequent. A few radial systems can be identified, however. Two large sites on the 
Turkish side of the frontier, Tell Chanafes and Biiyiikbogaziye, both had developed systems. On the Khabur River, 
a series of features ran west from Tell Jenediya, and a widely spaced set of hollow ways appears to radiate out from 
Tell Fakhariya. The major Iron Age/Neo-Assyrian city at Tell Halaf (ancient Guzana) does not appear to have gen- 
erated a track network. 

Interregional routes have not been recognized in the western basin. The sole exception is a fragmentary align- 
ment on the southern uplands between the Wadi Jirjib and the Wadi Zerkan, which appears to align with Tell 
Fakhariya/Ras al-Ain to the northwest and with Tell Tamr to the southeast. This alignment suggests that traffic did 
not always adhere to the valley of the Khabur River. 

Van Liere and Lauffray recognized elaborate radial systems around the Kranzhiigeln of the Wadi Hammar ba- 
sin. The CORONA-based hollow way mapping program only investigated the eastern part of this region and at low 
intensity. Non-systematic observations of imagery from the 1021 and 1105 missions confirm that hollow ways are 
associated with many of these sites, but cannot verify that their patterning corresponds to the mapping of Van Liere 
and Lauffray. 


7.3.5. NORTHERN FLANKS OF THE JEBEL ABD AL-AZIZ 
AND THE UPPER KHABUR RIVER 


The plain between the Jebel Abd al-Aziz and the Khabur River is well outside the region of reliable annual 
rainfall (see fig. 2.7), but nonetheless has seen several phases of substantial sedentary occupation. The survey com- 
ponent of the Yale West Jazira Project (Hole 2002—03; Kouchoukos 1998) revealed large settlements of the third 
millennium B.C. and smaller reoccupations during the Iron Age, Byzantine, and Islamic periods. In recent centuries, 
this zone has been the summer domain of the Shammar al-Zor camel nomads (Glubb 1942: 26-28). The area thus 
appears to be generally one of good landscape preservation. On the other hand, the Khabur River between Ras al- 
Ain and Hassake was one of the first parts of the basin to be recolonized by agriculturalists, even before the end of 
Ottoman control (see above), and Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55: 146-48) detected earlier irrigation canals 
along its terraces. The combination of past irrigation and early resettlement suggests that the terraces along the river 
are less likely to preserve landscape features predating the irrigation canals. 

As would therefore be expected, sites along the northern flanks of the Jebel Abd al-Aziz have well-preserved 
radial systems of hollow ways, especially Tell Mabtuh al-Gharbi, Tell al-Maghr, and Tell Mabtuh al-Sharqi (for the 
last, see also the aerial photograph in Van Liere and Lauffray 1954-55: pl. 2). These sites are major settlements of 
the later third millennium (Kouchoukos 1998: 368-70). Tracks radiate in the direction of the Khabur River rather 
than the Jebel Abd al-Aziz. The CORONA-based mapping program confirmed the general orientation and expanded 
the radial systems mapped by Van Liere and Lauffray around these sites. The only substantially different pattern is 
at Tell Mabtuh al-Sharqi. Their six features radiate to the southwest and east, whereas the majority of features vis- 
ible in CORONA photographs lead to the north. 
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Feature preservation along the Khabur River is variable; tracks into the steppe to the south often survive for 
kilometers, but few survive on the lower terraces close to the river. In this riverine zone, two sites are worthy of 
mention. Tell Majdal is a 4.5 ha high mound with a 60 ha lower town on the right bank of the Khabur (fig. 7.9). It 
is associated with an extensive radiating group of hollow ways on the upper terraces and stretching 5 km out into 
the Abd al-Aziz steppe. One track to the south-southeast appears to mark the route toward the middle Khabur region 
(see map 3). Surface collection indicates dense third-millennium and medieval Islamic occupation (Lyonnet 2000: 
20, 34, site no. 8). Tell Majdal is often identified with classical Magdalathum (e.g., Poidebard 1934; Dillemann 
1962). 

The second significant site from a landscape perspective is a complex of mounds 9 km upstream from Tell 
Majdal (fig. 7.10). On the left bank is a 20 ha semicircular walled site now called Tell ‘Arbush. Poidebard identi- 
fied it as classical Thallaba and also recognized a paved roadway and a pair of camps at Tell Barij and to its south 
on the river’s edge (see map in Poidebard 1934: pl. 137). On the right bank and slightly downstream is a 4.5 ha high 
mound called Tell Harmaz. The landscape around this complex of mounds is particularly abundant with landscape 
features. A few fragmentary hollow way segments lead northeast from Tell ‘Arbush toward the Ardh al-Shaykh 
plateau. Poidebard (1934: 150) proposed that a route ran between Thallaba and the fortification at Tell Bati, and 
these few segments do indeed line up with a better-preserved set of narrow features which cross the Wadi Aweidj 
at Tell Kashkashok and lead directly to Bati. To the northwest, the complex appears to be the destination of a long 
track across the southwestern Ardh al-Shaykh plateau. Poidebard also identified a segment of paved road south of 
the site, also visible on CORONA. Another set of broad tracks radiate south from Tell Harmaz across the Khabur’s 
upper terraces toward the Jebel Abd al-Aziz. Some segments are still preserved on the lower terraces as well. On the 
floodplain, on the river’s right bank, are traces of at least two large canals. The head of one of the canals originated 
directly opposite Poidebard’s proposed camp at Tell Barij; the second began about 1.5 km farther upstream (see map 
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Figure 7.9. Tell Majdal and associated hollow way features (CORONA 1105-1025DF59, 5 November 1968) 
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Figure 7.10. Sites and features in the Thallaba area (CORONA 1105-1025DF059, 
5 November 1968). For interpretation, see map 3 and Poidebard 1934: plate 137 


3). Both appear to have been dug through a spur in the terrace to arrive in the area around Tell Majdal. The survival 
of landscape features on the lower terraces around ‘Arbush-Harmaz is particularly surprising, given the well-docu- 
mented pattern of recent intensive irrigation. 


7.3.6. THE MIDDLE KHABUR REGION 


We are particularly well informed about settlement below Hassake due to survey (Monchambert 1984a—b) and 
salvage excavations in advance of the construction of a barrage across the Khabur River. Prior to its construction, 
the riverine terraces had been settled and cultivated by small-scale irrigation since the 1920s (see photographs in 
Poidebard 1934), although it had been almost entirely given over to pasture when visited by Layard (1853: 268-73), 
who claimed that, “from its mouth to its source, from [Circesium] to Ras-al-Ain, there is now no single permanent 
human habitation on the Khabour. Its rich meadows and its deserted ruins are alike become the encamping places 
of the wandering Arab” (Layard 1853: 284). Layard noticed abandoned canals, which have now been studied using 
aerial photographs and geomorphological investigations (Ergenzinger and Kiihne 1991; Ergenzinger, Kiihne, and 
Kurschner 1988). 
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The hollow way mapping program analyzed only the northern part of the salvage project area, and did not at- 
tempt to include the many visible remains of irrigation canals. Furthermore, the radial systems mapped by Van Liere 
and Lauffray on the south side of the Jebel Abd al-Aziz (e.g., around Tell Muazar; Poidebard 1934: pl. 133) were 
not investigated. Only Mission 1105 was employed, and hollow ways may therefore be underrepresented. In this and 
other steppic regions on the edges of the Upper Khabur basin, image analysis is made difficult by a lack of ground 
control and land-use conditions that differ dramatically from the more familiar areas of the central basin. 

Within the floodplain, few if any unambiguous traces of former trackways can be discerned; most Bronze Age 
features were probably erased by irrigation systems of at least Iron Age date and later. Radial systems are absent, 
with the possible exception of the area west of Tell Melebiya, where several features can be traced as far as 5 km 
out into the steppe (fig. 7.11). At 2.5 ha, Melebiya is large by the standards of the Middle Khabur region. Major oc- 
cupation was in the later third millennium B.C., with a smaller Islamic component (Lebeau 1993). Few hollow ways 
could be associated with its third-millennium contemporaries. The 4 ha Tell Bderi (Pfalzner 1988, 1990) might be 
connected to a pair of features on the steppe to the southeast. Isolated tracks appear to run toward Brak from Tell 
Rad Shaqrah and the two Kerma mounds. 

Most preserved tracks marked longer-distance routes along the river and across the steppe toward other areas of 
settlement. West of the Melebiya—Bderi stretch of the Khabur River is a cluster of features generally oriented north- 
west to southeast; the northwestern terminus appears to have been the large site at Tell Majdal, but the destination 
along the Khabur River is not clear. On the left bank of the river, most features are associated with the site of Tell 
Tuneinir, and more specifically with its large medieval Islamic settlement (Fuller and Fuller 1987-88, 1994). Above 
and below the site, two parallel tracks mark shortcuts across the steppe around bends in the river. Tracks radiate into 
the eastern steppe in three directions. The shortest of the three can be traced for 4.5 km to the southeast, after which 
the terrain becomes undulating and ill-suited for feature preservation. It is tempting to connect this track with the 
route along the south side of the Jebel Jembe identified by Poidebard (1934: pl. 140), which led to the fortified site 
at al-Khan and then onto the Sinjar Plain. 

The eastern track skirts the northern edge of the al-Hol marsh before arriving at the vicinity of Lake Khatuniya. 
This track was first noticed by Poidebard (1934: pl. 149) passing less than 100 m north of the small fortified site 
at Tulul Mughayr. The track’s light signature differs from that of a typical hollow way and more closely resembles 
recent tracks. Nonetheless, its presence on Poidebard’s photograph suggests some antiquity. Its light signature may 
have resulted from the clearance of stones from the path, a simple construction technique noted by Poidebard else- 
where in eastern Syria. The age of this feature is difficult to determine without ground control, but it is likely to have 





Figure 7.11. Hollow ways in the steppe west of Tell Melebiya in the Middle Khabur area 
(1105-1025DF060, 5 November 1968) 
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been used in many periods, including the twentieth century: it appears on the French 1:200,000 maps of 1945 as a 
“piste de 2éme classe.” The present paved road between Khatuniya and Hassake runs only a few dozen meters to the 
south of this track for much of its preserved length. 

The northeastern track runs directly across the steppe southeast of the Jebel Kaukab, in the direction of Tell 
Brak and presumably Nisibin beyond it. This track has a similar signature to the Khatuniya track, but survives in a 
far more fragmentary state. A probable fourth track ran to its west along the eastern edge of the Jebel Kaukab toward 
Tell Aswad (discussed in Section 7.3.3). This northern route has been a long-traveled one, and the ancient track is 
often difficult to discern from a series of spatially corresponding recent tracks. 


7.3.7. THE PLAIN NORTH OF THE JEBEL SINJAR 


The broad plain between the Radd marsh and the Jebel Sinjar is the least investigated archaeological region 
in the basin. Around al-Hol and Lake Khatuniya, Poidebard’s aerial observations revealed complex palimpsests of 
open settlements, fortified structures, tracks and roads, irrigation canals, walls, and desert kites (see especially 1934: 
152-54 and pl. 140). None of these sites and features have been subjected to intensive archaeological investigation 
in the modern era, although CORONA and QuickBird satellite coverage of the area suggests that it would be very 
fruitful to do so. On the Sinjar side of the modern border, Iraqi government excavations have been published only 
in a preliminary fashion (Altaweel 2006); on the Syrian side, little is known aside from the aerial observations of 
Van Liere and Lauffray (1954-55), although surveys around Brak (Wright et al. 2006-07) and Tell Leilan (Ristvet 
2005; Weiss et al. 2002-03) soon will provide greater detail. The southeastern basin was one of the last areas to be 
recolonized by sedentary agriculturalists, and site and feature preservation appears to be very high. 

The limits of hollow way preservation (and probably also formation) apparent in Van Liere and Lauffray’s map 
could be generally confirmed, although the specific patterning derived from CORONA analysis had many differ- 
ences. The east-west line of radial systems, including Tell Mosti and Tell Abu Khadhraf (fig. 7.12), are some of 
the clearest mapped by Van Liere and Lauffray and have been used in constructing models of third-millennium B.C. 
agricultural catchments (Wilkinson 1994: 493, fig. 8). The CORONA-based reassessment does not invalidate this 
model, but it does show a much greater complexity in the palimpsest of ancient trackways. 

The area southeast of Tell Brak and south of the Wadi Radd preserves a dense concentration of hollow way 
features. The major radial systems around Tell Hanta, Tell Abu Jerada, and Tell Merchoudi were also recognized 
by Van Liere and Lauffray, but their degree of interconnection was underappreciated. Furthermore, there also exist 
several long alignments of tracks. One pair is aligned on Lake Khatuniya and originates from the Jaghjagh River at 
Kaka and Chouker. A second pair aims toward the corridor between the east end of the low Jebel Jeribe and the west 
end of the Jebel Sinjar, a major communication corridor in historical times (Oates and Oates 1990). Most of these 
features have the narrow morphology generally associated with the first millennium A.D. or later. Farther to the east 
are disconnected feature traces on north-south alignments, but many without obvious destinations on or beyond the 
Jebel, with the exception of the routes focused on its eastern end (see Section 7.3.1). 
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Figure 7.12. Radial hollow ways around Tell Abu Khadhraf and Tell Mosti (CORONA 1102-1025DFO008-4, 
11 December 1967). Note the precise gridding of the plain (squares 2,250 m per side, 506.25 ha) imposed 
at the time the southeastern basin was resettled by agriculturalists 
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CHAPTER 8 


LANDSCAPES OF THE HAMOUKAR REGION 
THROUGH TIME 


The preceding chapters describe the Hamoukar region, the methods employed by the THS in studying it, and 
the recovered sites and features in their spatial contexts. The survey region provides a focused window into northern 
Mesopotamian settlement history, but it must be remembered that it is a small and not always representative sample 
area within much broader interaction spheres. This final chapter contextualizes the results of the THS within larger 
historical and economic processes. The THS results make greater contributions for some periods than for others, and 
it is on these periods that the analysis below concentrates. 


8.1. THE EXTENSIVE SETTLEMENT AT THS 25 AND 
THE LATE FIFTH MILLENNIUM IN THE THS REGION 


In its initial millennia of settlement, the THS region hosted landscapes of small village settlements, patterns that 
agree with previous results from the North Jazira and the western Upper Khabur basin (Nieuwenhuyse 2000; Nieu- 
wenhuyse and Wilkinson 2008; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995). The exception is the paucity of Period 3 (northern 
Ubaid) settlement, which remains difficult to explain. 

The first radical divergence from previously documented patterns of settlement came in Period 4. In terms of the 
spatial distribution of surface materials (300 ha) and the very early date (Period 4; Late Chalcolithic 1-2, ca. 4400- 
3800 B.C.), THS 25 is at present a unique settlement in the prehistoric Near East. Uruk would not reach this size un- 
til the end of the fourth millennium (Finkbeiner 1991). Its contemporaries, such as Tepe Gawra and Tell Shelgiyya 
(Rothman 2002b; Ball 1997), hardly exceed 4 ha. The other sites in the THS and Iraqi North Jazira are most typical, 
overwhelmingly between | and 3 ha (see table 6.4; Lupton 1996: table C.4). 

Comparisons based on scale alone are almost certainly inappropriate, however. CORONA imagery analysis, sur- 
face observations, and small soundings in its low outer areas (Wilkinson 2002a: 99-101; al-Quntar 2009) suggest that 
the site may have had a variable internal settlement density. The central mound appears to have been characterized by 
closely spaced mudbrick structures known from Gawra level XII (Rothman 2002b: fig. 3.6), which led to the mound- 
ing that characterizes it at present. The outer areas, however, lack such mounding and appear to have clusters of gray- 
ish anthropogenic soils separated by open and possibly unsettled areas (see fig. 4.12). This pattern may not be en- 
tirely unique; a similar pattern at a smaller spatial scale developed in the Late Chalcolithic 2 period at Tell Brak (Ur, 
Karsgaard, and Oates 2007) and might have existed at Tell al-Hawa as well (estimated at 33 ha in Lupton 1996: 127). 

Interpretation of the survey and sounding data for THS 25 thus presents considerable challenges. Given the 
indirect but strong evidence for variable settlement density across the site, it would be inappropriate to apply the 
standard ratios of persons per hectare employed in the Near East to estimate its population. Two possible alternative 
interpretations are shifting non-permanent settlement (previously advocated by Gibson and colleagues [2002a: 12] 
and Wilkinson [2002a: 101]) or permanent but discontinuous settlement (Ur 2002b: 18-19). The two models are not 
mutually exclusive and convincing hybrid interpretations are possible. 

Interpreted within the first model, THS 25 consisted of a substantial permanent settlement of approximately 
30 ha (the central mounded area). Surrounding it was a vast area which was seasonally occupied by nomadic pasto- 
ralist groups. These groups may have arrived from the southern steppes for the summer months, or descended from 
the mountains to the north for the winter months. This model supposes shifting settlement through time; during the 
course of Period 4 settlement, returning groups would have occupied different parts of the outer area. Thus, the 
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settlement signature on the ground (the extensive distribution of surface materials) and from a remote-sensing per- 
spective (the pattern of soil discoloration visible in CORONA photographs) is a palimpsest resulting from several 
centuries or more of seasonal settlement in the same general area. The geographic position of the site on the Tigris- 
Euphrates watershed between large “conventional” settlements at Tell Brak and Tell al-Hawa may explain THS 25 
as an intermediate meeting ground for mobile groups, perhaps for exchange or for religious or social gatherings 
(Wilkinson 2002a: 101). 

Alternatively, the second model supposes permanent or at least semi-sedentary occupation of the central 
mounded complex and the outer zone. The central complex hosted the sort of dense and contiguous domestic and 
supra-domestic mudbrick architecture known from Tepe Gawra, among other places. The extensive outer area was 
also characterized by permanent settlement but of lower density. The patterns of soil discoloration imply spatially 
dispersed clusters of settlement; these might be interpreted as socially autonomous households or extended lineage 
groups who settled at the site for some combination of economic, political, or religious reasons, but who maintained 
some form of social or political independence through spatial separation. This intervening space was probably not 
vacant but rather held penned animals or garden crops. This latter pattern was common in Mesoamerica, where it 
was related to the intensity of agriculture (Drennan 1988). The dispersed Late Chalcolithic 2 settlement at Tell Brak 
has been interpreted in a similar fashion (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 2007). 

It is not possible to evaluate these models fully from surface observations alone; therefore, the tentative inter- 
pretation presented here will certainly be revised by the results of the recently begun excavations on the site. There 
are, however, grounds for favoring a sedentary model of settlement over one that supposes shifting and seasonal 
reoccupation based on the evidence at hand. The discoloration seen in CORONA photographs is the result of several 
types of human activities, but the most significant factor is the presence of mudbrick architecture. Controlled com- 
parison of CORONA reflectivity with that of multispectral sensors and geoarchaeological study of site sediments 
has demonstrated that decomposed mudbrick material makes the largest contribution to the lighter signature on pan- 
chromatic CORONA images; sites with other forms of architecture have a different signature (Wilkinson, Beck, and 
Philip 2006). The failure of the soundings excavated in 2000 to identify architecture is not surprising; more recent 
sites in the nearby Iraqi North Jazira were dramatically altered by soil formation processes (Wilkinson and Tucker 
1995: 5-6, fig. 3). Furthermore, the density and form of surface ceramics does not suggest a low-density mobile 
population. Surface density is consistently very high (fig. 6.5), although it is possible that prior to the twentieth- 
century mechanization of agriculture, it had a spatial variability similar to the soil discoloration (fig. 4.12). This rate 
of ceramic consumption seems to be greatly in excess of that of ethnographically known non-sedentary groups. The 
vessel forms found in the surface assemblage included significant quantities of large storage jars, for example the 
T4/4 double-rimmed jar, the T4/5 flaring jar rim, the T4/8 deep straight-sided urn, and the T4/9 internally hollowed 
rim. The double-rimmed jar and straight-sided urn in particular are far too large for seasonal movement (see the 
whole examples from Tepe Gawra in Tobler 1950) and, in general, this assemblage seems to be more characteris- 
tic of sedentary agriculturalists who stored resources rather than following them according to seasonal availability. 
Finally, the initial appearance of Near Eastern transhumance is still a matter of debate (Cribb 1991; Alizadeh 2004; 
Abdi 2003). It remains to be established that such a model is not anachronistic for the late fifth millennium B.C., 
a time prior to the domestication of the donkey (Rossel et al. 2008) and millennia before camels enabled the long- 
distance migrations typical of beduin. 

Based on the evidence available at present, THS 25 is best interpreted as a primarily sedentary settlement con- 
sisting of a central core zone of dense mudbrick architecture surrounded by an extensive area of low-density clusters 
of households. Semi-sedentary occupation of the outer areas remains a possibility, but since settlement was charac- 
terized by mudbrick architecture, storage of cereals, and intensive lithic production (Khalidi, Gratuze, and Boucetta 
2009), a shifting pattern of reoccupation seems unlikely. The unique settlement at THS 25 emerged immediately 
prior to the appearance of the first unequivocal urban center in northern Mesopotamia at Tell Brak (Ur, Karsgaard, 
and Oates 2007; Oates et al. 2007), which, during its initial growth, had a dispersed spatial pattern similar to that of 
THS 25. At these sites, we may be seeing an initial impetus toward population agglomeration in which groups are 
motivated to aggregate, but prior to the emergence of the social structures that enabled the dense nucleation of the 
cities of the third millennium B.C. and later. It appears that the inhabitants of Brak were ultimately able to resolve 
these conflicting fission and fusion tendencies in the early to mid-fourth millennium (Late Chalcolithic 3-4). For 
unknown reasons, the earlier experiment at THS 25 was not successful; the outer areas (and possibly the central 
mounded complex as well) were abandoned during or at the end of the Late Chalcolithic 2 period. Sedentary occu- 
pation, now in a spatially smaller and presumably nucleated form, shifted north to Hamoukar. 
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Figure 8.1. Period 4 sites in northern Mesopotamia 


The forces that motivated the movement of groups into the THS 25 area can only be hypothesized, but it is like- 
ly that economic forces were significant. The surface of the site is covered by dense obsidian cores, manufacturing 
debris, and tools. The nearest obsidian sources are over 150 km distant at Bingdl and Nemrut Dag (fig. 8.1). Given 
the broad distribution of material across the outer areas, the organization of obsidian trade and tool manufacture was 
not likely to have been highly centralized. Preliminary observation of use wear suggests that some tools were used 
locally for harvesting, but the sheer quantity of cores, blades, and debris rules out the use of obsidian merely for lo- 
cal consumption (Khalidi and al-Quntar 2008; Khalidi, Gratuze, and Boucetta 2009). Existing models of obsidian 
trade favor a “trickle trade” model, but the evidence from THS 25 indicates at least one center of manufacturing and 
redistribution located a great distance from the nearest source area. 


8.2. HAMOUKAR’S PLACE IN THE URUK EXPANSION 


An important issue, and one that cannot be solved through study of surface assemblages, concerns interpretation 
of sites as southern Uruk colonial enclaves or outposts, loci of exchange, or places where indigenous persons were 
emulating southern material culture (Stein 2000). The surface sherds come from ceramics of southern Mesopota- 
mian type; however, their place of origin (manufactured in the south, or locally produced) cannot be determined 
macroscopically, nor can the ethnicity or place of origin of their consumers be identified. The pots may have arrived 
in these villages from afar as trade goods or their containers, to be consumed by the indigenous populations, or they 
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might have been used by southern colonists who preferred to maintain a household inventory in the styles of their 
geographic homeland. To complicate matters further, there is no reason why the origins of the ceramics, and of the 
population consuming them, had to be identical at each site. For example, one might hypothesize that an ethnically 
southern community at Hamoukar traded vessels with the local northern Mesopotamians living at THS 40 (Khirbat 
Melhem). The resulting surface assemblage might differ only in the abundance of southern versus local ceramic 
types. If local potters were emulating the southern Mesopotamian styles, even this variable would be meaningless. 
These issues require high-resolution excavation data for a range of social and economic activities (e.g., Stein 2000). 

We can, however, propose questions based on survey data. The relationship between Hamoukar (THS 1) and 
THS 2 is of particular interest. THS 2 is a small low mound only 200 m north of Hamoukar’s high mound (fig. 
6.12). The intervening space was unoccupied. Thus the large and preexisting settlement at Hamoukar developed a 
close but spatially discrete satellite, a pattern found elsewhere in the Upper Khabur basin in the fourth millennium 
at Tell Brak (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 2007). Spatial segregation at THS 2 raises questions about the presence and 
integration of a non-indigenous community. For example, did a small group of southerners establish a karum-like 
settlement close to, but separate from, a large indigenous town? In this scenario, the southern Uruk ceramics on 
Hamoukar’s high mound would signify trade or emulation, rather than the presence of southerners. 

THS 40 was the second supra-village site with both Period 5a and 5b assemblages, but whose morphology sug- 
gests a divergent settlement history from Hamoukar within the fourth millennium. At 8.57 ha, THS 40 was just over 
half the size of Hamoukar (15.31 ha), but more than twice the size of any of the other Period 5a—5b settlements in 
the THS region. Unlike Hamoukar, the bulk of whose 18 m tell derives from the fourth millennium, THS 40 is a 
mostly flat site; the mounded area (Areas A-D) can probably be attributed to the later Iron Age (Period 11) village 
and Abbasid (Period 17) farmstead. THS 40 was thus an extensive but short-lived settlement founded on previously 
unoccupied land. If the drooping spouts (T5a/3) can be used as a chronological indicator, the site originated late in 
the fourth millennium, when Hamoukar had already grown to a substantial town 6 km to the northeast. Based on its 
apparently short duration, high density of southern pottery types, and foundation on terra nova, it is tempting to in- 
terpret it as a intrusive colony; indeed, THS 40, along with the oddly segregated satellite at THS 2, may have been 
the settlements of non-indigenous communities. The surface assemblage inspires compelling hypotheses, but these 
require excavation before conclusions can be drawn. 

In the first synthesis of the Uruk Expansion by Guillermo Algaze (1989, 1993), a southern presence could only 
be recognized in isolation at Tell Brak and Nineveh; now it can be demostrated that the eastern Upper Khabur basin 
supported one of the highest densities of settlements with non-local Uruk ceramics recognized at present. Although 
more sites can be characterized as purely local than have evidence of an Uruk colonial presence (12 of 17 sites of 
Period 5), Uruk ceramics covered the two largest sites and a greater total area (28.1 out of 47.8 ha; see table 6.5). In 
the Iraqi North Jazira, seven sites with major southern Uruk occupation totalled 49.7 ha (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
43-45, fig. 35). Taken together, the THS and North Jazira Project areas include 77.8 ha of Period 5a settlement in 600 
sq. km. By comparison, the Middle Euphrates, the best-studied locus of southern colonization, hosted an estimated 
36.5 ha of intrusive settlement in an area of approximately 115 sq. km (about 15 km north to south in a 5—10 km wide 
floodplain; Lupton 1996: 54-56). An additional seven sites ranging between 1.4 and 4.4 ha fall within the limits of 
the 1987 Tell Leilan Survey (Stein and Wattenmaker 1989). The eastern Upper Khabur basin thus contains more than 
double the settled area of the Middle Euphrates cluster, although at a lower density. Whether this surface assemblage 
represents colonization, exchange, or emulation remains to be determined, but at minimum it can be said that north- 
eastern Syria was heavily involved in the supra-regional interactions of the mid- to late fourth millennium. 


8.3. HAMOUKAR AND ITS REGION IN THE MID- TO LATE 
THIRD MILLENNIUM 


8.3.1. HAMOUKAR’S PLACE IN THE NORTHERN MESOPOTAMIAN URBAN SYSTEM 


The results of the systematic surface collection demonstrate that Hamoukar was the largest city in the eastern 
Upper Khabur basin in the mid- to late third millennium (Period 7), and one of the largest centers in the dry-farming 
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zone of northern Mesopotamia (fig. 8.2, table 8.1). Of its 105 ha mounded area, 98 ha appear to have been densely 
settled; the surface of 7 ha of the high mound had no Period 7 ceramic material. This area may have been kept 
deliberately vacant of structures, perhaps because it was reserved for large institutional households such as those 
known from Tell Beydar (Lebeau and Suleiman 2003) and Tell Brak Areas FS and SS (Oates, Oates, and McDonald 
2001). 

In comparing the sizes of the major urban centers, one notable point is that the major known political capitals 
were by no means the largest sites. The emerging pre-Akkadian geopolitical picture makes it clear that the three ma- 
jor kingdoms were centered on Ebla (Tell Mardikh), Nagar (Tell Brak), and Mari (Tell Hariri); wars were fought, 
luxury goods exchanged, and diplomatic marriages arranged between elites based in these capitals (Archi and Biga 
2003; Archi 1998; Biga 1998; Sallaberger 2007). Yet spatially, Mardikh and Brak fall in the second tier of Period 7 
urban centers. Any reconstruction of later third-millennium political entities that equates site size with position 
within a political hierarchy would place Tell Mozan, Tell Taya, and Hamoukar at the pinnacle of power. 

It must be remembered, however, that the Mari-Ebla-Nagar tripartite political division is known from texts that 
only cover a span of a few generations prior to the Akkadian military campaigns in the area. The Period 7 phase 
of urbanism in northern Mesopotamia extends over half a millennium, so this political arrangement may not have 
described earlier or later phases of the later third millennium. Tell Mozan (ancient Urkesh), for example, probably 
attained its power in Akkadian and post-Akkadian times (Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati 2002; Steinkeller 1998), 
and future discoveries may prove these other places to have assumed political centrality at times. At present, how- 
ever, these spatial data suggest caution when equating site size and political hierarchy. 


8.3.2. THE SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY OF HAMOUKAR 


Mid- to late third-millennium Hamoukar was associated with a particularly rich array of off-site features. Taken 
together, they represent a well-preserved archaeological landscape; indeed, the Period 7 landscape of the Upper 
Khabur basin and adjacent North Jazira may be the best-preserved Bronze Age landscape in the Near East, outside 
of the arid desert zones (see Chapter 7). These features allow reconstructions of the staple economy that could not 
be attempted for other periods of settlement. 

Hamoukar’s size placed it at the limits of settlement sustainability under the conditions of dry-farming agricul- 
ture (Wilkinson 1994). An important variable in establishing these limits has to do with the distribution of agricul- 
tural labor, and it is in this regard that the eight trace or non-permanent Period 7 sites may have been significant. 
They can be interpreted in several ways. In general, low sherd density suggests an ephemeral occupation in which 
relatively few ceramics were consumed. Similarly structured surface assemblages of the early second millennium 
were found on small sites along the Khabur River, where they were interpreted as the traces of occupation by non- 
sedentary nomads (Lyonnet 1996a: 371-72). Alternatively, these places may have been seasonal encampments of 
agricultural laborers. These people could be envisioned as hired wage laborers (almost certainly an anachronistic 
term at this point in history) or entire families who lived in temporary structures or tents during certain labor-inten- 
sive points in the agricultural calendar (i.e., field preparation and harvesting). 

Either interpretation describes a spatial distribution of persons that would have ameliorated labor stress on 
the subsistence economy at the height of Hamoukar’s urban growth. Wilkinson’s model of urban staple economy 
(1994, based on Chisholm 1962) assumes that farmers will not travel beyond five kilometers from their homes to 
their fields; therefore if all were based within the city itself, Hamoukar’s maximum territory would require 2,620 
persons to be fully cultivated. If half of Hamoukar’s population were able-bodied laborers, it would have had an 
under-utilized agricultural labor force of at least 2,380 persons.? Temporary camps for Hamoukar-based agricultural 
workers would have expanded the agricultural territory of the city by locating some of its labor more efficiently on a 
seasonal basis. Of course other nucleated satellites certainly existed beyond Hamoukar’s theoretical 5 km territorial 
maximum (probably at Tell Antar and Tell Taif), but these smaller sites (with correspondingly smaller populations) 
may have been experiencing labor shortages (Wilkinson 1994: 502—03). The temporary emplacement of Hamoukar- 








° Assuming a population of at least 10,000. Able-bodied agricultur- of the population was engaged in agriculture, then this surplus fig- 
al laborers would number 5,000, of which 2,620 would be required ure would need to be increased proportionally. Note that studies of 
within the territory of 5 km. Thus at least 2,380 persons were “surplus —_ urban-based agriculture on the irrigated southern plains assume much 
labor.” If Liverani (1994) is correct that a much higher percentage smaller proportions of agricultural labor. 
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Table 8.1. Comparative sizes of Period 7 urban sites in northern Mesopotamia 


















































Period 7 Site Area (ha) Area Source 

Tell Mozan (Urkesh) 120 Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati (1999: 15, figs. 3, 5) 

Tell Taya 95-155 Reade (1997); area of anthropogenic discoloration on QuickBird imagery is 
approximately 95 ha 

Hamoukar 98 1999 Field Survey (see fig. 6.15) 

Kazane Hoyiik 90 Wattenmaker (1997: 82); measured from CORONA and QuickBird imagery 

Tell Leilan (Sehna) 90 Weiss (1986: 95) 

Tell Hadhail 90 Weiss (1983: fig. 11) 

Tell Khoshi 78 Kepinski-Lecomte (2001); measurement of mounded area on Landsat imagery 

Tell Brak (Nagar) 70 Preliminary estimate from field survey 2003-2006 (Ur in press) 

Tell al-Hawa 66 Ball, Tucker, and Wilkinson (1989: 34, fig. 9) 

Tell Mardikh (Ebla) 65 Measurement of mounded area on QuickBird imagery 

Tell Chuera 65 Orthmann (1997) 

Tilbesar 56 Kepinski (Kepinski 2007), measurement of mounded area on QuickBird imag- 
ery 

Tell Mohammed Diyab 50 Lyonnet (1990: 74) and Nicolle (2006: 8, figs. 1-9) 

Titrig Héyiik 43 Matney and Algaze (1995: 33) 

Tell Farfara 40 Ristvet (2005: 60-61) 
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Figure 8.2. Period 7 urban places in northern Mesopotamia 
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based surplus labor within or at the edge of their own agricultural territories would have allowed these neighboring 
settlements to cultivate more land and also may have provided in-field locations for processing and transportation of 
their surplus cereals back to Hamoukar. 

Seasonally present nomadic groups would have had a different set of relationships to the sedentary populations, 
but could have also solved problems of agricultural labor. Indeed, the presence of pastoral nomads might have been 
welcomed not only because of the opportunities for exchange in animal and other products, but also because of the 
nomads’ potential as temporary agricultural workers. These small settlements might represent both seasonally pres- 
ent pastoralists and temporary laborer camps. In an urban hinterland such as Hamoukar’s, the latter would represent 
a more efficient use of locally available labor; however, we have no way of knowing if “full employment” was a 
valued economic condition in the third millennium B.C. 

It might be suggested that evidence for an even wider distribution of population exists in the form of field 
scatters. If these ephemeral sherd scatters are interpreted as settlement, even on a temporary basis, it could be pos- 
sible that other areas of low-density sherds, which have been interpreted as the traces of manuring, also might have 
derived from similar settlement (see especially comments to Wilkinson 1994). This scenario is unlikely, because 
the definition of a site involves more variables than sherd density alone (reviewed in Section 4.4.2). Low-density 
scatters of small, highly abraded sherds recovered from unmounded areas of reddish brown soils were interpreted 
as field scatter. Scatters of larger sherds exhibiting similar low density but also fresh breaks almost always occurred 
in association with areas of mounding and grayish anthropogenic soils. Despite the low sherd density, the other two 
variables still suggest ancient settlement. Even the emerging dispersed pattern of in-field houses visible in the THS 
region today (see Section 6.11) would produce a clustered distribution of surface artifacts which would stand in 
stark contrast to the gradual shifts in density of the near-continuous carpet of surface artifacts (see Section 5.2). 


8.3.3. LAND TENURE AND AGRICULTURAL INTENSIFICATION 


As the largest urban center in the eastern basin, Hamoukar’s large and nucleated population would have placed 
a heavy demand on its subsistence economy. The physical manifestations of these demands survive as hollow ways 
and field scatters. The radial patterns of hollow ways found around Period 7 (mid- to late third-millennium B.C.) 
settlements in the THS area and throughout the basin are primarily the products of their agricultural and pastoral 
economies. A large percentage simply fades out, generally between 3 and 5 km from the site; these roads that “go 
nowhere” conveyed farmers and plow animals out to their fields, and brought its yields back into the settlement. 
Sheep and goats were at least as important, if not more so, for the formation of hollow ways. As they were led 
through the cultivated zone to the pastures beyond, their feet were responsible for most of the surface disturbance 
that lowered the track. These farmers and their animals did not choose to traverse these sunken paths for reasons of 
efficiency; in the wet season, they were muddy and difficult. Rather, they used these paths because their movements 
were constrained by the presence of agricultural fields to either side (Ur 2009). Thus, in general, radial hollow ways 
can serve as proxy indicators for the zone of ancient cultivation and long-term patterns of land tenure; the termi- 
nal ends or fade-out points mark the interface between the arable zone and the pasture beyond (Wilkinson 1994: 
492-93). A study of hollow way-defined catchments around Tell Beydar (Ur and Wilkinson 2008) demonstrated a 
small self-sufficient regional agricultural system: most Period 7 sites were cultivating more area than was necessary 
to sustain their populations, with the exception of the largest center, Tell Beydar, which would have need to import 
some of the surplus products of its hinterland. 

An attempt to define a hollow way catchment for Hamoukar using these principles produces a 5,202 ha terri- 
tory (fig. 8.3). This territory extends almost a full 5 km to the southwest, 3—4 km to the east and north, and a mere 
1.4 km to the northwest.'° Because later irrigation systems may have impacted hollow way survival (see Section 
5.4), the territory may have extended farther to the northeast and particularly to the northwest. 

This empirically based estimate of Hamoukar’s agricultural catchment can be compared to a theoretical sustain- 
ing area derived from population estimation. Ninety-eight of Hamoukar’s 105 ha were settled in Period 7, so its 
population may have ranged between 9,800 (assuming 100 persons/ha) and 19,600 (assuming 200 persons/ha). If 





‘0 Note that this territory includes the 300 ha of Khirbat al-Fakhar _ it certain that it was subjected to cultivation along with the rest of 
(THS 25). The proximity of this extensive low-mounded site makes | Hamoukar’s hinterland. 
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Figure 8.3. Hamoukar’s Period 7 agricultural catchment as derived from fading hollow ways 


each consumed 250 kg of cereals annually, a hectare yielded 500 kg, and fields were fallowed biennially, Hamou- 
kar’s farmers would have had to cultivate between 9,800 and 19,600 ha each year. Using the lower (and more prob- 
able) figure based on a density of 100 persons per ha, Hamoukar’s agricultural territory as defined by hollow ways 
only accounts for 53 percent of that area. If fallow were violated, the inhabitants would have required cultivation of 
only 4,900 ha, which is 302 ha less than Hamoukar’s hollow way catchment. For comparative purposes, the entire 
125 sq. km area of the THS region is 12,509 ha, so if all land was fully utilized, Hamoukar would be able to sustain 
its population. The labor for full cultivation was available locally at Hamoukar, but was inefficiently concentrated at 
that site. In this light it is interesting that four of the proposed temporary agricultural settlements (THS 20, 22, 31, 
and 30) sit on the eastern edge of the hollow way-derived catchment (see fig. 8.3). 

Wilkinson’s model (1994, 1997) predicts that deficits in the center would be compensated for by surpluses at 
nearby satellites. Unfortunately, the THS permit only allowed the immediate hinterland of Hamoukar to be collect- 
ed. Therefore, Hamoukar’s major satellite settlements remain unknown. It might be proposed, based on the presence 
of hollow ways, that sites like Tell Antar, Tell Taif, or even Tell Rumaylan may have been such satellites (see fig. 
6.18). Future fieldwork might reveal a similar settlement system along the Wadi Rumaylan, the surplus production 
of which might have sustained Hamoukar. 

Cultivators at Hamoukar may have been tempted to forgo the fallow year in pursuit of short-term gains in pro- 
duction. Some evidence for violation of fallow can be found in the presence of hollow ways. The constraints of agri- 
cultural fields were crucial to their formation. Agriculture has been economically important since the earliest-known 
settlement in the basin, but the majority of broad features appear to have formed during a window of 1,500 years 
between the late fourth millennium and the early second millennium. During this time, hollow way formation was 
not limited to major urban centers; sites as small as | ha have elaborate radial patterns associated with them. Why, 
then, do tracks from other times not survive? Obviously, many factors go into the formation of hollow ways, but the 
intensity of cultivation is what set this time period apart (Ur 2009; Ur and Colantoni 2010; Ur and Wilkinson 2008). 
Under low-intensity cultivation, with half the fields lying fallow, there would have been many opportunities for 
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humans and animals to move about without damaging crops; however, if cultivation was intensive, with few fallow 
fields, more traffic would have been constrained to the spaces between them, and the processes of disturbance and 
compaction would have been similarly intensified. Although other factors must be accounted for, such as duration of 
use and the quantity and intensity of traffic, the quantity of hollow ways dated to a given period might be an indica- 
tor of violation of fallow on a scale not seen before or since. 

Full cultivation without fallow will result in a short-term increase in yields, but it is not a sustainable strategy 
(Gibson 1974). If all fields were cultivated, the agricultural territory in figure 8.3 would have sustained Hamoukar’s 
population for a time, until the depletion of nutrients began to take a toll on yields. One method for ameliorating this 
nutrient loss would have been through manuring, which was practiced intensively around Hamoukar (see Section 
5.2). At Hamoukar, as at Tell al-Hawa, manuring was one component of a strategy of agricultural intensification 
which ultimately enabled large nucleated populations to be sustained, for a time at least. 

Even with manuring to return nutrients to the soil, annual cropping still produces declining yields through time, 
due to the depletion of soil moisture reserves. A recent settlement study in the Wadi al-Hasa of Jordan concluded 
that the abandonment and failure to resettle an area can be best explained by human-caused soil degradation (Hill 
2004). The core of the THS region remained abandoned by sedentary agriculturalists long after other areas had been 
resettled (see Section 8.4.1 below). 

These figures are based on an annual yield of 500 kg/ha, with the intention of showing the economic function- 
ing under assumed typical conditions. However, yield is heavily dependent on the timing and quantity of rainfall 
each season, and a more dynamic model would have to take into account the high interannual variability in rainfall 
in northern Mesopotamia (for the initial results of such dynamic agent-based models for northern Mesopotamia, see 
Wilkinson et al. 2007a, 2007b). Five hundred kilograms was chosen here as an average value; wet seasons would 
certainly produce higher yields and drier seasons would produce less if not fail altogether. Catastrophic events 
(Weiss and Courty 1993; Weiss et al. 1993) or a run of dry years (Wilkinson 1994, 1997) might result in low yields 
or widespread crop failure. Hamoukar was either heavily reliant on surpluses from satellites beyond the THS region 
or was using short-term production strategies, which result in a fragile system that is poorly equipped to handle such 
fluctuations. 

The previous discussion has focused almost exclusively on agriculture, which is particularly amenable to model- 
ing; however, the economic importance of sheep and goats in the mid- to late third millennium is well documented 
through zooarchaeology (Zeder 2003) and ancient texts (Sallaberger 2004; Van Lerberghe 1996; Widell 2004). 
A particular onager-donkey hybrid (kinga in Sumerian) was especially important for trade in the region (Archi 
1998; Weber 2006). It could be suggested that livestock are the key to understanding the apparent huge agricultural 
surpluses in the western Khabur basin: rather than feeding people, these surpluses (see table 5.1) may have been 
intended, at least in part, as fodder for settlement-based herds (Danti 2000). Some clues are beginning to emerge for 
the presence of animals within settlements; for example, an open space near the palace at Tell Beydar was covered 
with the footprints of sheep (Sténuit and Van der Stede 2003: 226-27). This proposition must be further tested with 
new excavation methods designed to detect the presence of animals within settlements (for example, soil micromor- 
phology and the study of micro-debitage; W. Matthews 2003; Rainville 2003). 


8.3.4. AKKADIAN IMPERIAL CONTROL 


In some reconstructions of late third-millennium society, the military intervention of the southern Mesopotamian- 
based Akkadian empire plays an important role, not only in catalyzing political and economic changes (Weiss and 
Courty 1993), but even in the top-down rearrangement of settlement demographics under the Akkadian ruler (Weiss 
1992). Despite the frequency with which the Akkadian conquest is invoked as the cause of major transitions in the 
archaeological literature, it is not assigned that position in the analysis of THS area settlement and society. There are 
two reasons for this omission. 

Site surface assemblages, which are the primary datasets employed here, are simply incapable of resolving 
short-lived politically defined time periods, let alone the vestiges of that political control. Potters are rarely if ever 
attached directly to ruling households, so there is no reason to expect ceramic styles to change with the rise and fall 
of political dynasties. The only type proposed to be an imperial bureaucratic tool, the “sila bowl” (Senior and Weiss 
1992), occurs in levels earlier than the Naram-Sin building at Tell Brak and therefore cannot be exclusive to Akka- 
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dian rule (Oates 2001b: 182—83, 193). In the THS area, the processes of urban growth and land-use intensification 
appear to have begun before and continued after the phase of Akkadian political and military intervention. 

More generally, there is good reason to look more closely at the evidence for the nature and duration of Akka- 
dian “imperialization.” At present, evidence for durable control over northern Mesopotamia is surprisingly slight, 
given its prominent position in archaeological narratives. The royal inscriptions, mostly second-millennium copies, 
describe conquest, destruction, and plunder; political incorporation and administration are rare or omitted. Archaeo- 
logically, there is the monumental structure with bricks stamped with the name of Naram-Sin at Tell Brak, which 
contained a handful of administrative tablets, but no identified living floors (Oates and Oates 2001a). However, it is 
important to recognize that political entities need not endure as long as their monuments. For example, the cities of 
eastern Europe are filled with large Soviet-built administrative buildings that are still in use and will be for genera- 
tions to come. Naram-Sin controlled Nagar at some point, but without further evidence we cannot be sure if it was 
for a generation, a decade, or a year. Other evidence, such as inscribed votive objects and even the presence of royal 
daughters, speaks to interregional exchange and diplomacy, but in themselves are not evidence of control. Finally, 
the term “Akkadian” is often applied haphazardly to objects and sites that are thought to be contemporary with this 
proposed political control, but are not themselves ethnically, geographically, or politically Akkadian. A detailed 
review of the archaeological and epigraphic evidence for an Akkadian imperial presence in northern Mesopotamia 
would find that it rests at present on rather flimsy archaeological grounds and places too much faith in straightfor- 
ward readings of propagandistic royal inscriptions. 


8.3.5. HAMOUKAR’S ANCIENT NAME 


It seems inconceivable that a city of Hamoukar’s size would have remained unmentioned in contemporary writ- 
ten sources from Ebla or the cities of southern Mesopotamia. Based on scale alone, Van Liere (1963: 120) proposed 
an identification with Wassukanni, the Mitanni capital, but the absence of any surface evidence for Late Bronze 
Age occupation at the site renders this suggestion untenable. In the preliminary publication of the Hamoukar sur- 
vey, an identification with Azuhinum was proposed (Ur 2002a: 71). The conquest of this place, and the defeat of its 
Hurrian-named ruler Tahis-atal, was an event considered momentous enough by Naram-Sin to be commemorated 
in a year name: “The year (when) Naram-Sin won a battle against Subartu in Azuhinum (and) captured Tahis-atal” 
(Gelb and Kienast 1990: 51-52; translation after Steinkeller 1998: n. 54). In Steinkeller’s reconstruction of the 
route of Naram-Sin’s army, this battle took place somewhere between Urkesh (Tell Mozan) and the Tigris River. 
The identification of Azuhinum with Hamoukar was based on the assumption that the Middle Bronze Age town of 
of the same name was a separate place near Nuzi (see references in Fincke 1993). However, a Middle Bronze Age 
town called Azuhinum existed close enough to Tell al-Rimah that cereals could be transported via donkey between 
the two places (Dalley, Walker, and Hawkins 1976: no. 145). Indeed, it was a major town in the kingdom of Shubar- 
tum, a polity north of the Jebel Iskhaft and between the Tigris and the Wadi Radd (Charpin 1992: 101). Without any 
trace of Khabur/Old Babylonian (Period 8) occupation, Hamoukar cannot be Azuhinum, which is more likely to be 
found at Tell al-Hawa, a city of 66 ha at this time (Ur 2002a: 71; Forlanini 2006: 153). Hamoukar’s ancient identity 
remains unclear. 


8.3.6. THE END OF URBAN SETTLEMENT AT HAMOUKAR 
AND CIVILIZATIONAL “COLLAPSE” 


The Period 7 cities of northern Mesopotamia all underwent dramatic changes around the end of the third millen- 
nium B.C. (reviewed in Ur 2010a). One hypothesized explanation for this transition is the effects of an abrupt and 
extreme climatic event, variously described as volcanic in origin (Weiss et al. 1993; Weiss and Courty 1993) or the 
result of an extraterrestrial impact event (Courty 1998, 1999, 2001). This event, whatever its nature may have been, 
supposedly precipitated the collapse of Akkadian imperial control of northern Mesopotamia and resulted in the com- 
plete sedentary abandonment of the Upper Khabur basin. Most recently, its effects are supposed to have caused the 
synchronous collapse of neighboring civilizations in the Aegean, Egypt, Iran, and the Indus as well (Weiss 2000). 
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The evidence from Hamoukar and its region complicates this picture of climatically driven simultaneous de- 
urbanization. Excavations in the final occupation phase of the Period 7 lower town in Areas C and H at Hamoukar 
show signs of violence and looting, with deliberately smashed vessels and partially articulated human remains lying 
on floors (Gibson et al. 2002a: 23; Ur and Colantoni 2010; Colantoni and Ur in press). The abandonment or reduc- 
tion of Hamoukar should be placed within the pattern of interpolity conflict within greater northern Mesopotamia, 
which is being revealed by closer scrutiny of textual records (Sallaberger 2007; Archi and Biga 2003). 

Hamoukar’s abandonment also appears to occur after the abandonment of Tell Leilan. Improvements in the ce- 
ramic chronology of the later third millennium permit the identification of several distinct post-Akkadian ceramic 
forms, one of which (T7/4 comb-incised decoration) has proven to be useful as a survey diagnostic (see Section 
B.2.8). The distribution of this type across the surface of Hamoukar’s lower town strongly suggests that the city 
persevered longer than Leilan, a city only 43 km distant from Hamoukar, but where no post-Akkadian ceramics are 
to be found (Weiss et al. 2002—03: 68). Furthermore, Hamoukar’s permanent satellites also appear to have survived; 
surface collections from all of them included T7/4 comb-incised sherds. 

On present chronological evidence, Hamoukar remained settled and urbanized into the post-Akkadian period, as 
did its hinterland. The variability in the timing of urban collapse in the Upper Khabur basin thus matches the non- 
synchronous abandonments of sites along the Euphrates to the west (Kuzucuoglu and Marro 2007). Indeed, recent 
reviews of the evidence (Schwartz 2007; Kolinski 2007) demonstrate substantial variability in the timing of settle- 
ment abandonment in all regions of northern Mesopotamia and western Syria. 

Nonetheless, none of the Period 7 cities of northern Mesopotamia emerged into the Middle Bronze Age un- 
changed. The variability in timing of site abandonments argues against a single precipitating climatic event, but 
climatic conditions still may have played a role. The intensity of the agricultural economy rendered it highly sus- 
ceptible to even short-term climatic changes such as the multi-year droughts known in the last century (see, e.g., the 
variability in fig. 2.6). In such a case, responsibility for a collapse would be shared by the climatic shifts and the 
human societies that overextended their economies. Some Period 7 urban places may have had more overextended 
agricultural systems than others, which would be one possible explanation for variable timing of collapse in the face 
of a region-wide run of dry years. Drought and violence could be closely linked: dangerously low stores in one city 
could inspire attempts to seize the harvests of another. However, this scenario is still ultimately driven by climate, 
and it should be remembered that human communities routinely turn to violence for entirely political or ideological 
reasons. 

Whatever drove this dramatic settlement reorganization, it could not have resulted in a complete year-round 
abandonment of the basin. Landscape memory is demonstrated by continuity of place names across this boundary. 
The Akkadian-period personnel list from Tell Brak (Eidem, Finkel, and Bonechi 2001: 106—07 no. 12) lists a num- 
ber of presumably dependent towns in the region. After the resettlement, only one of these places is not mentioned 
in the tablets of the Middle Bronze Age (Charpin 1987: 132; Kolinski 2007: 354). For these places to retain their 
names, some settlement must have survived the “collapse,” or at a minimum, the basin must have been the domain 
of pastoral nomads who were likely descendants of the former agriculturalists. With the reappearance of written re- 
cords in the early second millennium, such groups became the politically and economically dominant force (Durand 
2004, Fleming 2004). 


8.4. MIDDLE BRONZE AGE ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 


The transition between the urbanism of the later third millennium and the wholly new pattern of small sites 
and mostly vacant Middle Bronze Age capitals now appears to have been highly variable in time and space. This 
transition has been characterized as the abandonment of the entire plain accompanied by a massive migration to the 
irrigated zone of southern Mesopotamia, and the return of sedentary occupation has been correlated with climatic 
amelioration (Weiss et al. 1993). However, it is clear that the basin was never abandoned by pastoral nomadic 
groups, who retained their political dominance in the small kingdoms and territorial polities that reappeared in the 
first centuries of the second millennium (Charpin 2004; Fleming 2004; Ristvet 2005). The situation of the last cen- 
turies of Ottoman rule in the basin provides a useful analogy. An unfavorable climate did not prevent the recoloniza- 
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tion of the plains by sedentary agriculturalists; the observations of multiple Western travelers over several centuries 
describe the agricultural potential of the plain in those centuries in rich detail (see Section 2.2). Rather, resettlement 
was actively opposed by Tay and Shammar camel nomads and semi-nomadic Kurdish sheep pastoralists, whose 
political and economic organization had proven to be an effective adaptation to their physical and political environ- 
ments (Glubb 1942). Pastoralism was a resilient and successful economic strategy, and mobility enabled a high 
degree of autonomy from the Ottoman regime. In the Late Ottoman case, the recolonization by sedentary agricultur- 
alists required external military intervention; the Middle Bronze Age resettlement appears to have been a nonviolent 
endogenous process. 


8.4.1. SEDENTARY AVOIDANCE OF THE HAMOUKAR AREA IN PERIOD 8 


It is notable that, with the exception of THS 16, all Period 8 sites lay within 2 km of the survey limits, leaving a 
large vacant zone around the abandoned mound at Hamoukar (fig. 8.4). Not only did the settlements avoid Hamou- 
kar, their modeled sustaining areas fall outside the former area of intensive cultivation, as derived from hollow ways 
and field scatters (see Section 8.3.3). This region went from intensive utilization at the end of the third millennium 
to abandonment or more likely pasturage. 

The reasons for the apparent avoidance of the immediate area around Hamoukar are not certain, but two non- 
exclusive hypotheses can be proposed. After several centuries as the sustaining area for largest urban center in the 
eastern basin, the soils may have been depleted and were considered sufficient only for pasture. The coincidence 
between the intensity of cultivation in the late third millennium and the under-utilization of that same space in the 
early second millennium suggests that agricultural degradation may have discouraged the reoccupation of the central 
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Figure 8.4. Period 8 sites and sustaining areas with Period 7 zone of intensive cultivation 
indicated. Sustaining areas based on 100 persons/ha, biennial fallow, and 500 kg/ha yields 
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THS region. It is not possible, however, to rule out social or political prohibitions against the resettlement of this ter- 
ritory. It is likely that some or all of Hamoukar’s former inhabitants transitioned into a pastoral nomadic way of life. 
In such a situation, they may have retained rights to their former fields, which were now used for seasonal pasture. 
In either case, the resumption of sedentary agriculture in the area immediately around Hamoukar appears to have 
been discouraged or prevented. 


8.4.2. SETTLEMENT VARIABILITY IN THE MIDDLE BRONZE AGE POLITIES 
OF NORTHERN MESOPOTAMIA 


Within the small area of the THS, Period 8 (Khabur/Old Babylonian) settlement was dramatically reduced from 
its pinnacle in the later third millennium. The 31.85 ha of Period 8 settled area represented only a quarter of the total 
Period 7 area (see tables 6.7 and 6.8). In contrast, in the North Jazira, the 79.8 ha of Period 7 settlement doubled to 
153.7 ha in Period 8. 

In some areas of the basin, the early second millennium was a time of heightened settlement numbers and 
density. Within intensive survey areas, density across the basin is highly variable (fig. 8.5, table 8.2). The highest 
densities (0.095 sites/sq. km) occur around Tell Leilan (Ristvet 2005). The pattern around Leilan confirms impres- 
sionistic results of Meijer’s reconnaissance in the eastern half of the basin, which noted a great abundance of painted 
Khabur ware sherds on 166 sites in total (Meijer 1986: fig. 34; 1990). Densities in the Iraqi North Jazira are only 
slightly lower (0.088 sites/sq. km). Between these two, the Hamoukar region has the lowest density in the eastern 
basin (0.072 sites/sq. km), despite the fact that it was the most intensively surveyed (see fig. 4.2). 

The eastern basin hosted variable densities of settlement in the early second millennium, but the most dramatic 
variation emerges between the eastern and western basins. Seven Period 8 sites were recovered in the Tell Beydar 
Survey region, a density of only 0.015 sites/sq. km (Wilkinson 2002b; Ur and Wilkinson 2008: fig. 4). The assem- 
blages of six of these sites were of such low density that they are best interpreted as the traces of non-permanent 
settlement by mobile pastoralists (following Lyonnet 1996a). In an inverted parallel to the eastern basin, the results 
from the intensive Beydar survey lend support to the more impressionistic interpretation from a reconnaissance of a 
broader area that most early second-millennium settlements were small and ephemeral (Lyonnet 2000). 

The rich textual record, which has emerged from cuneiform finds at Chagar Bazar, Tell Leilan, Tell al-Rimah, 
and, above all, Mari, offers the possibility of mapping these variable survey results onto the constellation of northern 
Mesopotamian polities. The dense concentration around Leilan can probably be related to its preeminent political 
position as capital of Samsi-Addu’s large territorial kingdom (under the name Subat-Enlil), and later as the main 
town of the kingdom of Apum (having reverted to its earlier name Sehna; Weiss 1985; Charpin 1987). A second 
major town existed at Tell Mohammed Diyab, perhaps ancient Azamhul (Charpin 1990; Nicolle 2006). The long- 
term political significance of this region may have been accompanied by a level of security that encouraged dis- 
persed small-scale settlement. 

The similarly dense pattern found in the North Jazira Project area may correspond to Subartum, another textu- 
ally documented kingdom. The designation Subir/Subartum and its geographic reality is a difficult issue, especially 
in the later third millennium (Steinkeller 1998; Michalowski 1986, 1999). Even into the early second millennium, 
some regard Subartum as a term for a cultural area rather than a polity, and its location depends on the point of view 
of the observer (Guichard 2002; Michalowski 1999). For at least a time, however, Subartum was a geographic entity 
with several associated towns including Azuhinum (see Section 8.3.5). It was located north of the Jebel Ishkaft and 
between the Tigris River and the Wadi Radd (Charpin 1992: 101). 

The Hamoukar area appears to fall between these kingdoms. According to the tablets from Tell Leilan, Apum 
extended as far as the town of Surnat, which Eidem locates at Tell Hadi on the Wadi Rumaylan (cited in Ristvet 
2005: 146). Pastoralism remained important to the economy of Apum, and numerous references are made in the 
Leilan tablets to flocks sent to pasture in the areas to the south and southeast toward the Jebel Sinjar (Ristvet 2005: 
130-33). Even more pastoralism oriented were the small kingdoms that made up the Ida-Maras confederacy in the 
western part of the basin. This area was the traditional summer pasture of the Binu Sim’al pastoral nomads, who at- 
tained political dominance with the dynasty of Zimri-Lim and his predecessors (Fleming 2004; Durand 2004). The 
meager record of sedentary occupation from the Tell Beydar and Lyonnet surveys appears to confirm this textual 
impression. 
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Table 8.2. Comparative densities of Period 8 sites in intensive survey areas 
(Ur and Wilkinson 2008; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995; Wilkinson 2002b; Ristvet 2005: appendix 3) 
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Figure 8.5. Period 8 site densities in selected survey regions 
(Ur and Wilkinson 2008: fig. 4; Ristvet 2005; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: fig. 37) 


8.4.3. THE THS AND THE “ROAD TO EMAR” 


The THS region sits astride an overland route between the Tigris River and the resource-rich areas of Anatolia. 
Kings from Naram-Sin of Akkad to Samsu-iluna of Babylon have attempted to control this route (Charpin 1992: 
102; Joannés 1996: 343-44). Several routes are possible and often fluctuated based on political factors. The itiner- 
ary from the era of Samsi-Addu (Hallo 1964) runs between Apqum (Tell Abu Marya) and Subat-Enlil (Tell Leilan); 
this route, if direct, would have skirted the southern edge of the THS region. Another contemporary route ran from 
Ekallatum on the Tigris directly to Qattara (to be located at Tell al-Rimah or in its vicinity) and then on to Subat- 
Enlil (Joannés 1996: 339-40). At other times, the route to Anatolia avoided the Khabur basin altogether by going up 
the Tigris and crossing the Tur Abdin (Forlanini 2006). 
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It is unlikely that the surviving landscape features (see Section 5.3 and map 2) can be connected directly with 
any of these routes. Within the Hamoukar area, for example, the intensity of settlement and cultivation was probably 
not sufficient to constrain the movement of herders and caravans onto linear tracks; indeed, it is likely that much of 
this area was primarily pastureland. The textual record on communication routes demonstrates that, even in times 
like the early second millennium, when movement was not intensive or constrained enough to inscribe durable linear 
tracks, some long-term corridors of human movement, such as the southeast—northwest Tigris—Nisibin route, were 
still in use. 


8.5. THE EXTENSION OF SETTLEMENT 
IN THE LATE BRONZE AND IRON AGES 


Following the retreat of settlement numbers and settled area in the Middle Bronze Age, the end of the second 
millennium saw the flourishing of a dispersed rural pattern that continued well into the first millennium (fig. 6.33). 
The number of sites reached its height within the THS region. From a long-term perspective, however, settled area 
did not increase at the same rate; thus, these settlements were numerous but small. During the Late Bronze and Iron 
Ages (Periods 10-11) the THS region was subsumed into large territorial empires, first the Mitanni and subse- 
quently the Assyrian states. In the case of the latter, a rich textual record provides a historical and socioeconomic 
framework within which the settlement pattern of the THS can be interpreted. 


8.5.1. THE INITIAL EXPANSION OF SETTLEMENT 
IN THE LATE BRONZE AGE (PERIOD 10) 


The Upper Khabur basin was the center of power for the Mitanni kingdom, and archaeological evidence for elite 
occupation comes from Tell Hamidi and especially Tell Brak, where a richly appointed palace and temple complex 
has been excavated (Oates, Oates, and McDonald 1997). After several campaigns, the final conquest of the basin 
was completed by the Middle Assyrian king Adad-nerari I in the early thirteenth century B.C. (Wilhelm 1989: 38— 
40). By the mid-thirteenth century, Shalmaneser I established a provincial capital at Dur-Katlimmu (Kiihne 1995) 
and the limits of Assyrian control extended to the Balikh River (Akkermans and Schwartz 2003: 348-50). 

The Late Bronze Age (Period 10) settlement pattern shows a dramatic expansion of the number of settlements 
compared to the previous period. However, it is unclear whether this pattern is to be connected to an expansion of 
settlement in the Mitanni core, or colonization of conquered lands under Assyrian administration. The strong con- 
tinuity in common wares between the periods of Mitanni and Middle Assyrian political control of the eastern basin 
render their distinction from surface materials problematic, despite recent advances in ceramic chronology (see Sec- 
tion B.2.10). 


8.5.2. THE REAPPEARANCE OF SEDENTARY OCCUPATION 
AND ASSYRIAN CONTROL (PERIOD 11) 


Following the territorial collapse of the Middle Assyrian state, northern Mesopotamia and western Syria fell 
under the control of Aramean polities that were at least in part oriented toward pastoral nomadism. One polity, Bit 
Bahiani, was centered at Tell Halaf (ancient Guzana) in the western Upper Khabur basin (Orthmann 2002; Dion 
1997: 38-49). By the end of the ninth century, after a time when these polities were tributaries, Guzana had been in- 
corporated into the expanding Neo-Assyrian state. With Nineveh 125 km to the southeast and the provincial capital 
at Nasibina 70 km to the northwest, the THS region was a rural hinterland for most of this period. 

Despite the continuing high numbers of settlements, the overall population appears to have been low enough, 
and evenly distributed enough, to have not encouraged the adoption of intensive agricultural methods which were 
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employed in the urban expansion of Period 7. One of the most extensive areas of field scatter sampling was the 
1.5 sq. km south and west of THS 48, the largest Period 11 site in the survey region (see fig. 5.17). Density was 
overwhelmingly in the range of 1-20 sherds per 100 sq. m, except for within 100 m of the site boundary, where it 
was elevated. Thus it is possible that some small-scale manuring was practiced, perhaps related to gardens, but in- 
tensive practices over broad stretches of sustaining areas were lacking. 

The expansion of settlement seen in the THS and adjacent Iraqi North Jazira regions is matched by the results 
of other surveys in the Upper Khabur basin (Wilkinson 1995; Wilkinson et al. 2005), the lower Khabur River and 
adjacent areas (Kiihne 1995; Bernbeck 1993), the Upper Tigris (Parker 2003, 2001), and the Sinjar Plain (Ibrahim 
1986). 

The most intuitive interpretation of this settlement landscape would be that it represents small agricultural vil- 
lages that were primarily concerned with their own subsistence (Wilkinson et al. 2005: 39-40; Morandi Bonacossi 
2000: 365-66). Excavations of several small sites in the area have complicated this interpretation by revealing signs 
of wealth and status above what might be expected from self-sufficient agricultural hamlets. The 3 ha village at the 
northeastern corner of Hamoukar’s lower town included baked brick pavements, palace ware vessels, a pottery kiln, 
and a cylinder seal. Similar trappings of wealth come from the nearby North Jazira Project area (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 61), including administrative and manufacturing functions at 2 ha Mithlai (NJP 101). 

The Iron Age (Period 11) landscape of the eastern basin, as revealed by the THS and the North Jazira Project, 
was extensively and evenly settled (fig. 8.6). Compared to the equally rural Late Bronze Age (Period 10) pattern 
(see fig. 6.21), its settlements are far less clustered; the pattern has been described as one of infilling (Wilkinson et 
al. 2005: 40-41). Three processes can be hypothesized, and it is possible that all contributed in varying degrees to 
the archaeologically visible pattern. 

The first possibility is that formerly mobile Aramean groups began to settle on and cultivate their former pas- 
turelands in the basin. This process could have been entirely endogenous and independent of the policies or desires 
of the Neo-Assyrian state; indeed, it could have preceded the return of Assyrian influence. An analogy for this pro- 
cess is the reappearance of Period 8 settlement in the eastern basin following the collapse of later third-millennium 
urbanism (see Section 8.4.2). On the other hand, sedentarization may have been enforced by the Assyrian state, in 
which case the situation of the French mandatory policy of the 1930s through 1940s would be a better analogy. Cer- 
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Figure 8.6. Period 11 site distributions in the THS and North Jazira Project regions. North Jazira Project data from Wilkinson and 
Tucker (1995: fig. 41). For comparison, the Period 7 areas of Hamoukar and Tell al-Hawa are shown in gray 
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tainly, the area around the Tur Abdin remained predominantly Aramaic throughout the Neo-Assyrian period (Lipin- 
ski 2000: 136). 

The wealth and specialization in manufacturing at the few excavated sites in the eastern basin raises a second 
possibility: rural agricultural estates granted to officials by the Assyrian king. Newly conquered land would have 
been a redistributable resource, especially if it were previously pasture. If such land were to be granted systemati- 
cally, it might explain the apparent regularity of spacing and catchment seen in the settlement pattern and Thiessen 
polygon-derived hypothetical catchments in figure 8.6. 

A final possibility, which fits within the framework of the empire’s expansion, is that these settlements resulted 
from the forced resettlement of conquered peoples (Oded 1979; Gallagher 1994). As a matter of policy, the Assyr- 
ian kings moved populations about within their territories for a variety of purposes including pacification, planned 
urbanization of new capital cities, and agricultural expansion. Sennacherib alone claimed to have relocated almost 
half a million persons (Oded 1979: 20-21, 28). Assyrian policy was to maintain the deportees within their house- 
hold and village structures so that they would continue to be economically productive in their new settlements. The 
regularity of spacing in the Period 11 settlements in the eastern basin suggests a degree of planning that could be 
related to the even dispersal of agriculturally productive communities by imperial decision makers (Wilkinson and 
Barbanes 2000; Ur 2005b: 343; Wilkinson, Ur, and Casana 2004; see also Parker 2001: 82—83 for similar conclu- 
sions for the Cizre Plain). 

This broadly visible pattern of Period 11 settlement throughout northern Mesopotamia has emerged as one of 
the greatest settlement reorganizations in the Holocene Epoch. Ultimately, problems of ceramic chronology and the 
lack of problem-oriented excavation on Period 11 sites render the evaluation of these possible interpretations dif- 
ficult at present. 


8.6. LATE SASANIAN-EARLY ISLAMIC PERIODS 


The third major expansion of settlement in the THS region was in the broad ceramic period which encompasses 
the end of the Sasanian period and the first centuries of the Islamic period (Periods 16-17). Even more so than in 
previous periods, our ability to integrate this archaeological pattern with historical events and processes is hampered 
by chronological difficulties. 

The later kings of the Sasanian empire transformed their lands through the expansion of settlements and the cre- 
ation of engineered landscapes to support them. This process was most visible in the imperial core of southern Iraq. 
In the Diyala region, Adams (1965) estimates that the entire flow of the Diyala River was redirected into canals. 
The plain below Baghdad was similarly restructured into an elaborate network of settlements and canals that greatly 
exceeded anything before it and was not to be surpassed until the twentieth century (Adams 2005). The plains of 
Khuzistan underwent a similar hydraulic and settlement transformation (Wenke 1975-76; Alizadeh et al. 2004). 
Similar processes were occurring at the empire’s northwestern and northeastern frontiers (Nokandeh et al. 2006; Al- 
izadeh and Ur 2007). In the latter half of the Sasanian period, the frontier ran along the Jaghjagh River (Kettenhofen 
1993); Nisibin was an important frontier town. Thus the THS region was at the fringes of Sasanian-held territory. 

To the west of the Upper Khabur basin, a similar flourishing characterized the Early Islamic period. Simultane- 
ously with the rise in importance of Raqqa, large settlements were founded in the Balikh, particularly Madinat al-Far 
(Haase 1996; Bartl 1994), and the valley showed a great density of rural settlement in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
as well (Bartl 1994, 1996). Both the Sasanian and Early Islamic patterns stand in stark contrast to the distribution of 
sites in the Iraqi North Jazira, which entered an extended phase of settlement decline in the Sasanian period (Wilkin- 
son and Tucker 1995: 69-74). 

In the case of the Jazira region between Mosul and Nisibin, the writings of medieval Islamic geographers 
contribute to this reconstruction of settlement and overland movement (Le Strange 1905; Bettini 1998). In the 
ninth century, Nisibin and its region were highly praised. The town fell into decline by the fourteenth century (Ibn 
Hawgal 2001: 204; Le Strange 1905: 94-95). The important route between Balad (Eski Mosul) and Nisibin de- 
scribed by several of these geographers has been plausibly reconstructed by several modern scholars (Le Strange 
1905: 99-100; Fiey 1964; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 72-73). The route (fig. 8.7) left Balad and proceeded to 
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Figure 8.7. The Abbasid route between Balad and Nisibin and some major sites of the Early Islamic period 
(survey data from Vezzoli 2004; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995) 


Figure 8.8. The walled town at Kharab Bajar 
(possibly ancient Adhrama) (CORONA 1108- 
1025DA004, 6 December 1969) 
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Ba’aynatha, a town in a particularly fertile region which Fiey (1964) places at Tell Uwaynat. The route continued 
to Barqa’id, which might be located at either Bir Uqla or Chilparat, two large walled sites roughly 11-13 parasangs 
(63-75 km) from Eski Mosul (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 72). The final station between Barqa’id and Nisibin was 
Adhrama, a town similar in size to Barqa’id. In the ninth century, the town possessed a stone palace, a double wall 
with a moat, and a stone bridge across the stream that ran though the town; its district was called Bayn-an-Nahrayn, 
or Between the Rivers (Le Strange 1905: 100). A possible (although unsurveyed) candidate for this place is a 52 ha 
walled site visible in CORONA (fig. 8.8) called Kharab Bajar on the French 1:200,000 maps. It falls almost directly 
on a line between Bir Uqla and Nisibin and closely matches the descriptions of the medieval geographers. At pres- 
ent, it is associated with few hollow way features (see map 2), although it lies close to the northern edge of hollow 
way preservation in the eastern basin. 

The THS landscape record and the descriptions of the medieval geographers appear to be slightly contradictory. 
Although the texts describe flourishing towns and fertile agricultural districts along this route, they also mention the 
threat of nomadic raids, which probably inspired the construction of the town walls. The Period 16-17 sites in the 
THS tend to be larger than villages, but none have any obvious fortifications. If we place emphasis on these textual 
sources, it may be that the settlement pattern relates to either late Sasanian or earlier Abbasid (eighth- to ninth-cen- 
tury) settlement. At present, the ceramic chronologies for the last 1,500 years are insufficiently fine to reconcile the 
divergent archaeological and historical data. 


8.7. MIDDLE ISLAMIC PERIOD TO PRESENT 


What little is known of the history of the eastern Upper Khabur basin in the last millennium must be pieced 
together from indigenous histories and Western travelers’ accounts. The histories (e.g., Hillenbrand 1990; Woods 
1999) are largely concerned with political events, but some indications of settlement and land use can be discerned. 
For example, the nomadic groups within Aqquyunlu confederacy spent summers in pastures in the Taurus Mountains 
of eastern Anatolia and moved south to the lower plains of northern Mesopotamia for the winter. This winter region 
included the Upper Khabur basin, then part of the broader area known as Diyar Rabi’ah (Woods 1999: 28-31). 

The low density of settlement in the THS area appears to correspond to the general lack of sedentary occupa- 
tion that followed the decline of Abbasid power and the arrival of Oghuz Turkmen nomadic groups in the twelfth 
century. The nearby Iraqi North Jazira was already largely pasture before the arrival of the Mongols (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 73). Although the ceramic indicators are weak for Periods 18-19 (Middle—Late Islamic), the settle- 
ment pattern in the THS region appears to be one of a few small and ephemeral villages (see Section 6.10.5). 

A change in this situation appears to have resulted from the imposition of Ottoman political control throughout 
much of the sixteenth century. Aspects of settlement and economy are preserved in official tax records (mufassal 
defterler) from this period, which have been studied and translated (Hiitteroth 1990; Goyiing and Hiitteroth 1997). 
The most productive and densely populated district was Mardin, in the hills above the northwestern corner of the 
plain (fig. 8.9). Nisibin was settled at a reduced scale from Abbasid times, but oversaw a productive irrigation econ- 
omy that generated taxable quantities of rice and cotton, among other non-irrigated crops (Géyiing and Hiitteroth 
1997: map 3a). The fossil irrigation system (see Section 7.3.2 and fig. 7.6) was certainly in existence at that time, 
although it may have been created earlier. 

The THS region probably fell into the liva (administrative district) of Cizre, and thus outside of the districts 
studied by Goyiing and Hiitteroth (1997), but some clues to its status can be gleaned from its neighbor to the west. 
The liva Akéakal’a (G6yiing and Hiitteroth 1997: 65, 234-38) extended from the Tur Abdin above Nisibin down the 
Wadi Jarrah and into the Radd marsh. It included a village of twenty households called Leylan, which is probably 
the same place as the modern Tell Leilan. Tax receipts were low compared to Nisibin or Mardin, which suggests 
production and population was also low; if the spatial reconstruction of Géyiing and Hiitteroth (1997: map 3a) is 
correct, the liva was also populated at a low density. Furthermore, a large number of the liva’s villages were affili- 
ated with the Shah Nasibi tribe. In general, Akéakal’a liva appears to have been a low-density, agriculturally unpro- 
ductive district on the margins of the main region of settlement between Mardin and Nisibin. The THS area east of 
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Akéakal’a was likely to have been similar, or perhaps even less settled as is suggested by the lack of archaeological 
remains. 

This phase of sedentary stability under Ottoman control lasted roughly one century. Subsequently, Nisibin 
underwent a sharp decline (Fiey 1977: 114-28) and the basin fell under the control of pastoral nomadic groups, 
who appear to have prevented agricultural utilization of their pasturelands. At this point, the THS region — and the 
whole of this area of northeastern Syria — entered into the long phase of pastoral land use outside of the control of 
state governments which was much commented upon by Western travelers (see Section 2.2). 
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Figure 8.9. Early Ottoman administrative districts in sixteenth-century northern Mesopotamia 
with the THS region indicated (names and boundaries from Géyiing and Hiitteroth 1997) 
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APPENDIX A 
TELL HAMOUKAR SURVEY SITE CATALOG 


During the Tell Hamoukar Survey, sites were assigned field numbers sequentially in the order of their collection. 
These field site numbers were used in the survey’s preliminary report (Ur 2002a). For this final report, sites have 
been renumbered in a clockwise order and radiating outward from Hamoukar. Modern place names were derived 
from local informants and several recent and historical map sources, among which there are frequent disagreements. 

Site positions are given in meters east and north according to the UTM projection and using the World Geodetic 
System (WGS) 1984 datum. For consistency, all coordinates are given in terms of the UTM Zone 37 north, although 
all sites in the THS east of the 42° east longitude are technically in Zone 38 north. 

Site and area measurements have been rounded to the nearest tenth of a hectare. For the spatial arrangement of 
all features ancient (sites, areas, hollow ways, canals, and field scatters) and modern (villages, field boundaries, 
roads, and tracks), see map 1. In addition to site and collection area labels, Appendix A CORONA figures include 
the positions of 100 sq. m field scatter collections, labeled with the number of sherds recovered. All CORONA fig- 
ures in the Appendix are at 1:20,000 scale. 

For each site, a “battleship curve’’-style settlement graph depicts the evolution of site size. The width of the bars 
is proportional to the size of the site with a ratio of 2 mm = | ha; the exception is THS 1 (Hamoukar), where 1 mm = 
1 ha. Solid bars indicate major and trace settlement. White bars indicate possible temporary or non-permanent occu- 
pation in Period 7 (mid- to late third millennium). Gray bars indicate largely assumed settlement. Justifications for 
such assumptions, along with more precise details on sizes, are included in the text description for each site. 


THS 1 (FIELD SITE NO. 1) 


SITE NAME: 
Hamoukar (Arabic 1:50,000: Ss» ; French 1:200,000: Tell Hamofika); modern village name is al-Hurriya 


SITE POSITION: 
763740 E, 4078380 N (center of high mound) 


SITE MEASUREMENTS AND MORPHOLOGY: 
104.8 ha; a 15 m high mound with broad lower town to its east, south, and west, which averages 4—5 m above 
the surrounding plain. A smaller prominence (6 m above the lower town) sits at its eastern edge. See Section 
3.2 for a detailed description. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 


Collected as systematic sampling units at 100 m intervals, supplemented by areal collections in several areas 
(see Section 3.3 and table C.1). 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
(fig. A.1) Although one or two out-of-context Halaf and Ubaid sherds have been reported by excavation team 
members, the earliest occupation documented by the excavations and surface collection comes from Period 5b, 
when the 15.3 ha high mound was occupied. Excavations in Area A suggest that settlement started in the Late 
Chalcolithic 3 phase. This same 15.3 ha area featured southern Uruk ceramics, mostly in the form of T5a/1 
bevelled-rim bowls; drooping spouts from Area A may indicate a Late Uruk (Late Chalcolithic 5) occupation. 
By the end of the Ninevite 5 period (P6, equivalent to Leilan IIId), settlement had expanded to 98 ha on the 
high mound and lower town. The earlier Ninevite 5 extent cannot be firmly established, but probably did not 
expand beyond the high mound. This scale of occupation continued into the mid- to late third millennium (P7). 
After abandonment throughout the second millennium B.C., Hamoukar’s northeast lower town was resettled 
in the Iron Age (P11; 3.1 ha), possibly extending into the post-Assyrian period (P12). Settlement shifted to 
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another area of the eastern lower town in the Hellenistic period (P13; 5.1 ha). A trace settlement of the Parthian 
period (P14; estimated at 1 ha) probably existed to the north of the lower town enclosed depression. A small 
(less than 1 ha) settlement of probable Middle Islamic (P18) date was founded at the top of the high mound 
in Area A. Into these levels were dug Islamic burials, probably by Tay or Shammar nomadic pastoralists in 
the last five centuries. 

SMALL FIND: 
A bronze coin of Roman date (2 HM 12) was found within the village by an excavation team member (fig. 
A.21 no. 1). 

EXCAVATIONS: 
Hamoukar has been excavated since 1999 by the Syrian-American Hamoukar Expedition (Syrian Directorate 
General of Antiquities and Museums, and the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago). Preliminary re- 
ports have appeared in the journals /rag (Gibson et al. 2002b), Akkadica (Gibson et al. 2002a, Reichel 2002), 
and a forthcoming volume in the Oriental Institute Communications series (Reichel in prep.). 


P1i 
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Figure A.1. Settlement graph for THS 1. 1 ha = 0.1 cm 
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THS 2 (FIELD SITE NO. 35) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
763759 E, 4078809 N (approximate center of mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


169 


(fig. A.2) Originally an east—west-oriented oval-shaped low mound of | m height, 170 m east-west x 100 m 
north-south. The eastern half of the site has been leveled to expand a cotton field to the west; bulldozed ar- 


chaeological materials from this operation are now heaped in a 1.5 m high linear dump running 
along the western edge of the field (see fig. 6.12), through what was probably the center of 
the site. From 1968 to 1972, a single structure sat at the western end of the cotton field; some 
concrete debris is visible, presumably from this structure. The original extent of the site has 
been estimated from CORONA imagery. Estimated area 1.1 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single area; P5a, P5b (table C.2, fig. C.1) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small satellite of Hamoukar occupied exclusively in the mid- to late fourth millennium 
(P5). Its Late Chalcolithic 3-4 component is probably to be placed late (Late Chalcolithic 4) 
and likely contemporary with its southern Mesopotamian Uruk component (Late Chalcolithic 
4-5). 





Figure A.2. THS 2 (CORONA 1102-1025DF007, 11 December 1967) 
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THS 3 (FIELD SITE NO. 21) 


SITE NAME: 

al-‘Asayla (Arabic 1:50,000: el! ) 
SITE POSITION: 

762950 E, 4080429 N (top of eastern mound, Area A) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


(fig. A.3) Small complex of two mounds and a 0.8 ha Prosopis-filled enclosed depression to the south. At east 
is a2 m high elongated north-south mound (A); at west is a higher (5 m) mound (B). The two mounds cover 
320 m on the long east—west axis X 140 m on the north-south axis. The summit of Area A now is covered with 


several large houses and associated animal outbuildings. Both areas are heavily trampled 


and uncultivated. Total site area covers 4.6 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 

(table C.3) 

Area A: 2.1 ha; P5a, P11, P13, P17 (trace) 

Area B: 1.7 ha; P5a, P11, P13, P17 (trace) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


The earliest settlement dates to the later fourth millennium (P5a) and appears to have been 
southern Uruk on both mounds (3.8 ha). Most occupation was of the first millennium 
B.C., when both mounds were occupied in the Iron Age and Hellenistic (P11, P13) periods 
(3.8 ha). Traces of settlement of the Abbasid period (P17) were also recovered on both 


mounds (3.8 ha). 


76300 76400 





Figure A.3. THS 3 and 4 
(CORONA 1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969) 
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APPENDIX A: TELL HAMOUKAR SURVEY SITE CATALOG To 
THS 4 (FIELD SITE NO. 6) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
763708 E, 4081053 N (center and top of mound) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.3) Small mound approximately 0.5 m high and covering 1.5 ha. Cement and rebar re- 
mains of a now-abandoned well at the site’s center. Sherds frequently occurring, but all very 
small; some basalt fragments. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single area. P1, P10 (many untyped sherds of distinctive Late Bronze Age com- me Pic 
mon ware fabric) (table C.4, fig. C.2) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small Proto-Hassuna (P1) settlement was later reoccupied by an equally small Late Bronze 
Age (P10) settlement. mr 





THS 5 (FIELD SITE NO. 22) 


SITE NAME: 
Tell al-Duwaym (source: village signpost; French 1:200,000: Tell Daoulam) 


SITE POSITION: 
763466 E, 4081850 N (iron survey benchmark at top of Area A mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.4) A site complex composed of an approximately 5 m high main mound (A) with a lower (ca. 2 m) lobe 
stretching to the southeast (B) and 1.4 ha enclosed depression to the northeast. A large village completely cov- 
ers Area A and all but the flanks of Area B; the extent of the site north and west of the Area A mound beneath 
the village is difficult to determine, but could be as much as 5.0 ha. Local villagers had dug out the summit of 
Area A to a depth of 1.5 m, leaving the iron benchmark pedestalled. Total area of the complex is 9.8 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.5) 
Area A: 1.4 ha; not collected 
Area B: 2.0 ha; P13, P17, P19 (only southern slopes collected) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: < ee 
It is impossible to give a complete description of the settlement history of the site because . 
an uncharacteristically hostile reaction to the presence of the survey team prevented the col- 
lection of Area A or the 5.0 ha of the mound beneath the modern village. Its height suggests = es 


the possibility of some prehistoric occupation, and its association with hollow ways and 
dense field scatters may indicate settlement in the later third millennium, but no artifactual 
evidence exists for these proposals. Only Area B was fully collected. It was occupied in the 
Hellenistic period (P13; 2.0 ha) and then again in the Abbasid and Middle to Late Islamic 
periods (P17, P19; 2.0). 
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Figure A.4. THS 5, 6, 7, and 8 
(CORONA 1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969) 


THS 6 (FIELD SITE NO. 23) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
763769 E, 4081879 N (center of mound) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.4) Small 1.5 m high oval mound, 110 m along its east-west axis x 70 m along its 
north-south axis. Under fallow cereal field at the time of visit, but plowed in the past; several 
areas of plowed-out baked brick fragments. Immediately east of enclosed depression of THS 5. 
Mound area 0.6 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P16 (table C.6) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
This small site probably hosted only one or two structures in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic 
period (P16; 0.6 ha) and possibly later. It might be considered as part of the Tell al-Duwaym 
(THS 5) settlement complex. 


PIG 
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THS 7 (FIELD SITE NO. 24) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
763787 E, 4082096 N (center of mound) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.4) Small circular mound 1.5 m above plain level, 100 m in diameter. Two small borrow 
pits (both 0.1 ha) at the northeastern and southeastern edges were not visible on the ground, 
but are apparent in December 1969 CORONA imagery. Under a fallow cereal field at the time 
of observation. Surface has a high concentration of baked brick fragments, clearly recently 
assembled. Total area 0.7 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P16, P17 (table C.7, fig. C.3) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
As with THS 6, this site was a small cluster of structures in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic 
period (P16; 0.6 ha), but may have continued into the Abbasid period (P17; 0.6 ha). It too 
might be considered part of the Tell al-Duwaym (THS 5) settlement complex. 


THS 8 (FIELD SITE NO. 25) 


SITE NAME: 

SITE POSITION: 
763835 E, 4082461 N (location of measurement) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.4) Low mound preserved to | m high, under a fallow cotton field at time of observation. 
Approximately 125 m in diameter. Site boundaries were difficult to establish due to leveling, 
possibly for irrigation, but size could be approximated from coloration on December 1969 and 
May 1972 CORONA photographs. Estimated area 1.4 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P2 (table C.8) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
This small mound was exclusively settled in the Halaf period (P2; 1.4 ha). 
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THS 9 (FIELD SITE NO. 13) 


SITE NAME: 

SITE POSITION: 
763270 E, 4083492 N (center of mound, on east—west track) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.5) Very low (< 0.5 m) oval mound, 125 m long on its east-west axis x 80 m on the 
north-south axis. Under fallow field at time of visit. Total area 0.8 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P2, P17 (table C.9) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
The site hosted a small Halaf village (P2; 0.8 ha) and then remained abandoned until reoccu- 
pied in the Abbasid period (P17; 0.8 ha; many untyped, but clearly Early Islamic sherds). 





Figure A.5. THS 9 and 10 (CORONA 1102-1025DFO006, 11 December 1967) 


PIT 


P2 
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THS 10 (FIELD SITE NO. 32) 


SITE NAME: 

Khirbat al-Batta (source: local informant) 
SITE POSITION: 

764427 E, 4083796 N (midpoint of site, at boundary between Areas B and C) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 

(fig. A.5) A set of 3 m high low mounds (A—C), 280 m on its east-west axis, around a 0.5 ha central depres- 

sion, with a smaller outlying mound to the west (D) and another to the south (E). Total area 6.0 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 

(table C.10, fig. C.4) 

Area A: 1.1 ha; P11, P13 

Area B: 1.2 ha; P11, P13 

Area C: 1.3 ha; P11, P13 

Area D: 0.7 ha; P11 

Area E: 1.2 ha; P4, P8, P11, P13 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


The initial occupation was in Area E in the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 period (P4; 1.2 ha), and oe *: 

again in the Khabur period (P8; 1.2 ha). The entire site was settled in the Iron Age (P11; En 

5.5 ha) and again in the Hellenistic period (P13) with a slight reduction (4.8 ha). mire 
SMALL FIND: 


In Area B was found a silver-plated bronze bracelet with circles incised on its face (2 = a 


HM 35) (fig. A.21 no. 5). This object may be of recent date. 





THS 11 (FIELD SITE NO. 27) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
765294 E, 4080144 N (center and top of mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.6) 2 m high low mound, 100 m long on its long northeast-southwest axis x 75 m on its 
short axis. Under fallow cereal field at time of observation. The site abuts the eastern side of 
a hollow way, which appears to have been widened and deepened into a 0.3 ha brick pit (see 
Section 5.3.4). A similar situation may have existed at THS 47. Total area 0.9 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P7 (trace), P10 (table C.11) 


P1a 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A trace of later third-millennium (P7) settlement might signify a temporary or seasonal oc- 
cupation at that time. Sedentary occupation began in the Late Bronze Age (P10; 0.6 ha) and 
may have been resumed in the Islamic period. 
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Figure A.6. THS 11, 12, 13, and 14 (CORONA 1102-1025DFO006, 11 December 1967) 


THS 12 (FIELD SITE NO. 10) 


SITE NAME: 
al-Asila (Arabic 1:50,000: elu’! ) 
SITE POSITION: 
764806 E, 4080648 N (center and top of mound) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.6) A very low (ca. 1 m high) small mound under a fallow cereal field at time of ob- 
servation. Total area 1.1 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P1, P7 (trace), P10 (table C.12) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: Pig 


Initial settlement was during the Proto-Hassuna period (P1). It was reoccupied, probably on P7 
a temporary or seasonal basis, in the later third millennium (P7), and then settled on a per- 
manent basis during the Late Bronze Age (P10). A concentration of baked brick fragments at 
the southeast edge probably derives from this latter phase of occupation. PI 
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THS 13 (FIELD SITE NO. 9) 

SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 

765325 E, 4081707 N (top of northern high point) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 

(fig. A.6) A 2 m high small mound with high points at north and south, and a nearby 0.5 

m high mound to its east. Both had been recently plowed for winter cereals at the time of 

observation. The northeastern extent of the larger western mound had been truncated by the 

expansion of a field. Total area 1.7 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: me ts 

Collected as a single unit. P10, P11 (table C.13) | 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 

A small village with occupation in the Late Bronze Age (P10) and Iron Age (P11). For the 

Late Bronze Age, the site should possibly be considered with THS 14 as a single site. 

THS 14 (FIELD SITE NO. 26) 

SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 

765210 E, 4081801 N (center and top of mound) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 

(fig. A.6) 2 m high mound, irregularly shaped but roughly 130 m in diameter. Under a recently 

plowed cereal field at time of observation. A localized concentration of baked brick fragments 

at southwestern edge. Total area 1.3 ha. mE Pia 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: = ae 


Collected as a single unit. P10, P14 (table C.14) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
An initial settlement in the Late Bronze Age (P10; 1.3 ha) was followed, after an Iron Age 





abandonment, by a small Parthian occupation (P14; 1.3 ha). 
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THS 15 (FIELD SITE NO. 65) 


SITE NAME: 
al-‘Abuda (local informant) or al-‘Abadiya (Arabic 1:50,000: 4gsbe!! ) 

SITE POSITION: 
766014 E, 4082940 N (center and top of mound) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
Small low mound, 3 m high, 160 m northwest—southeast x 90 m southwest-—northeast. The site 
surface was heavily trampled; three house compounds are atop it. Area 1.2 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P2, P4, P5b (table C.15) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
This site was first settled in the Halaf period (P2) and reoccupied in the Late Chalcolithic 
1-2 period (P4; 1.2 ha). Settlement continued at the same scale into the Late Chalcolithic 3_4 
period (P5b; 1.2 ha). 


THS 16 (FIELD SITE NO. 8) 


SITE NAME: 
Tell al-Sara (Arabic 1:50,000: |! Ji ; French 1:200,000: Guir Tellaké) 


SITE POSITION: 
766126 E, 4078606 N (iron survey benchmark at top of high mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


PS 
P4 


Mp2 





(fig. A.7) A high (10 m) mound (A) surrounded by a flat low mounded area (ca. 1.5 m) on its north and 
northwest (B). High mound densely covered by recent cemetery; lower mounded area almost entirely under 


an extensive and densely settled modern village. Total area of settlement complex 11.3 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Area A: 0.8 ha; P2 (trace), P5b, P6, P7, P8, P13, P16, P17 (table C.16, fig. C.5) 


Area B: 1.1 ha; P10, P11. Collections made only at northwest edge of Area B, beyond the extent of the vil- 


lage. 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 

The earliest well-documented occupation on the high mound (A) is dated to the 
Late Chalcolithic 3—4 period (P5b; 0.8 ha), but it is likely that this settlement 
sat atop an earlier Halaf (P2) village. Settlement continued on the tell through 
the Ninevite 5 period (P6), the later third millennium B.C. (P7; including T7/4 
post-Akkadian sherds), and the Khabur period (P8). Late Bronze Age and Iron 
Age (P10-11) occupation moved off the high mound to the lower town, which 
was collected in a restricted 1.1 ha area, but may have been as large as 10.5 ha. 
Settlement returned to the high mound in the Hellenistic (P13) and late Sasanian 
through Abbasid periods (P16-17). 


P11 
P1a 
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76600 767% 76800 





767° 769020 





Figure A.8. THS 17, 18, 19, and 21 (CORONA 1108, 6 December 1969) 
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THS 17 (FIELD SITE NO. 64) 


SITE NAME: 
al-Masiha (Arabic 1:50,000: 4s! ) 

SITE POSITION: 
766824 E, 4081005 N (center and top of mound) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.8, fig. C.6) Small low site, 1 m high. 180 m east-west extent x 130 m north-south. The 
site is partially leveled for irrigation on the eastern side, but was under a fallow cereal field on 
the west at the time of observation. Site boundaries are derived from soil color on CORONA 
imagery. 350 m north of village of al-Siha. Estimated area 2.1 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P4 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A village of the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 period (P4; 2.1 ha). 


THS 18 (FIELD SITE NO. 20) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 





767894 E, 4081880 N (center and top of northwest mound, at boundary between Areas A and B) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


(fig. A.8) A main complex of three small mounds around a 0.7 ha enclosed depression: a northwest mound 
(5 m high, collected as Areas A and B), a3 m high mound to its east (C), and a 2 m high mound to its south 
(D). A small outlying mound to the northwest was difficult to measure because it now has a diesel pump and 
an earthen reservoir atop it. A 2.4 ha unmounded eastern extension was not collected, nor was a small outly- 
ing area to the southwest (0.3 ha). Cotton fields surrounded the site on all sides, although at the time of visit 
most were fallow. The site itself was either uncultivated land or had long been left fallow. Total area of the 
complex covers 9.8 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 


(table C.18) 

Area A: 1.4 ha; P8, P17, P19 

Area B: 1.4 ha; P8, P16, P17, P19 

Area C: 1.0 ha; P4 (trace), P8, P11, P16, P17, P18, P19, P20 (common kiln slag) 
Area D: 2.0 ha; P2, P4 (trace), P5b, P8, P10, P11, P17, P19 

Area E: 0.6 ha; P17, P19 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


A small Halaf-period (P2) settlement first appeared in Area D (2.0 ha), followed by a ellie 
a trace of Late Chalcolithic 1-2 (P4) settlement on Areas C and D (3.0 ha), and sub- ee 
stantial Late Chalcolithic 3—4 (P5b) settlement again in Area D (2.0 ha). The entire 

site except for Area E was settled in the Khabur period (P8; 5.8 ha), with reduced oc- 

cupation in the Late Bronze Age (P10; 2.0 ha) and Iron Age (P11; 3.0 ha). Settlement oh 
resumed in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic period (P16; 2.4 ha) and expanded to cover cae el 
the entire site in the Abbasid and Middle to Late Islamic periods (P17, P19—20; 6.4 ha), mms 
including the small outlying mound E. It is probable that the canal at the western edge as li 

of the main mounded area (fig. 5.31) was in use during these latter periods. mre 
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THS 19 (FIELD SITE NO. 63) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
767764 E, 4080807 N (approximate center of artifact scatter) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.8) Flat circular site identifiable only by soil color and slightly elevated sherd density. 
Approximate diameter 100 m. Recently plowed at the time of visit, very poor visibility, not 
collected. Estimated area 0.8 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Not collected. 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: Fa 
The site was not formally collected, but many red surface-reduced core sherds of possible Late | 
Chalcolithic 3—4 (P5b) date. 


THS 20 (FIELD SITE NO. 28) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat ‘Ali (Local informant: .le 4:4 ) 


SITE POSITION: 
767791 E, 4079254 N (center and top of northwest mound, at boundary between Areas A and B) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.7) Complex of low mounds around a 0.9 ha central enclosed depression, 430 m along its long north— 
south axis x 280 m along its short axis. Northwest of the depression is a mound 5 m high (north half collected 
as Area A, south half collected as Area B); to the north a lower east-west mound (C) rises 3 m. From the east 
side of the enclosed depression and extending to the southeast are three low mounds (D, E, and F), each 2 m 
high. Site sits in the middle of a cereal field, plowed at the time of observation. Soils are light in color and 
texture. Total area 8.2 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.19) 
Area A: 0.7 ha; P2, P5b, P11 
Area B: 1.2 ha; P2, P5b, P7 (trace), P11 
Area C: 1.7 ha; P2, P5b 
Area D: 1.2 ha; P2, P10 
Area E: 0.9 ha; P14 
Area F: 1.8 ha; P14, P16 (trace) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
The northern half of the site was first settled in the Halaf (P2; 4.7 ha). The western half min Pie 
of the site was reoccupied in the Late Chalcolithic 3-4 period (P5b; 3.5 ha). A seasonal a 
or temporary settlement of the later third millennium (P7) was found in Area B (1.2 ha). eh 
A small Late Bronze Age (P10) settlement on the eastern side (1.2 ha) was succeeded me 
by a larger Iron Age (P11) village on the western mound (1.8 ha). The low southeastern Cie7 
mounds were settled during the Parthian period (P14; 2.7 ha). Traces of late Sasanian— Ma Fs 
Early Islamic (P16) settlement could be identified at the southern edge of the site, but was = 
P2 





probably limited to one or two houses or nomadic occupation. 
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THS 21 (FIELD SITE NO. 62) 


SITE NAME: 

SITE POSITION: 
768197 E, 4080487 N (approximate center of artifact scatter) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.8) Flat circular sherd scatter, entirely leveled by aggressive deep plowing; poor visibil- 
ity. Approximately 100 m in diameter. Site extent estimated from sherd density and signature 
on CORONA imagery. Area 0.8 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P4 (table C.20) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small village of the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 period (P4; 0.8 ha). 


THS 22 (FIELD SITE NO. 39) 


SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 
768109 E, 4078294 N (approximate center of site) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.7) Very low (< 1 m) small mound, roughly 100 m in diameter. Identified primarily by 
soil color on CORONA imagery. Total area 0.8 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P5b, P7 (trace) (table C.21) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


This very small (0.8 ha) Late Chalcolithic 3—4 (P5b) settlement was probably short lived; it 
was reoccupied in the later third millennium (P7), probably on a temporary basis. 





O p7 
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Figure A.9. THS 23 and 24 (CORONA 1102-1025DFO007, 
11 December 1967). For THS 24 area subdivision, see figure 4.9 
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THS 23 (FIELD SITE NO. 40) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat al-Trob (source: local informant) 


SITE POSITION: 
767792 E, 4077293 N (top of western mound, eastern part of Area A) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.9) A complex of low mounds around a 0.5 ha central enclosed depression, 300 m in diameter. The 
highest mound (A) is 3 m at the western side of the complex; on the eastern side of the depression is a 2 m 
high mound (C). A slightly mounded area (B) to the north consists of southwestern and northeastern mounds, 
mostly defined by soil color and sherd density. Another broad flat area (D) lies at the southern edge of the 
complex. The eastern part of Area D has been removed by the northwest extension of a field, but is still visible 
via soil coloration. Total area 8.0 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 

(table C.22) 

Area A: 1.1 ha; P10, P11 

Area B: 2.0 ha; P10, P11 — 
Area C: 1.5 ha; P10, P11, P13, P14 
Area D: 2.8 ha; P10, P13, P20 (trace) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: pd ; 
Initially settled in the Late Bronze Age (P10) across all collection areas (7.5 ha). Pi 
Settlement shrank slightly to the northern areas in the Iron Age (P11; 4.7 ha), and then 
shifted to the south and east in the Hellenistic period (P13; 4.4 ha). By the Parthian 
period (P14), only the eastern area was still occupied (1.5 ha). A trace of Late Islamic 


(P20) settlement, perhaps non-sedentary, occupied the south. 


Pia 





THS 24 (FIELD SITE NO. 16) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat al-‘Abd (source: local informant) 


SITE POSITION: 
767145 E, 4075961 N (top of central mound at its north end, at boundary between Areas A and F) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 

(figs. 4.9, A.9) A large complex of multiple mounds and enclosed depressions. At center is a 1.3 ha mound 
approximately 5 m high (arbitrarily subdivided into Areas A-F) with lower spurs to the south (Areas J-K) 
and northwest (Areas L-M, P) about 2 m above plain level. A line of three low mounds stretches along the 
western edge of the complex (Areas N, O, and Q, >1 m high). Two low mounds are at the eastern edge: a broad 
expanse (southern half collected as H, northern half collected as I, and a field cut into the southeastern edge 
collected separately as G) and a smaller discrete mound (S), both approximately 1 m high. Several areas at the 
northern periphery of the site (R, U, and T) were almost entirely unmounded and were defined by perceived 
declines in artifact densities. There is an enclosed depression north of the central mound and south of Area R 
(2.5 ha), but Prosopis grows densely in the troughs between most of the low mounds. With the exception of 
a single north-south field cutting across Areas P and N which had been plowed recently, the entire site was 
under fallowed cereal fields. The entire complex covers 24.0 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(figs. 4.9, C.7-C.10, and table C.23) 
Area A: 0.2 ha; P2 (trace), P8, P10, P16, P17 
Area B: 0.2 ha; P8, P10, P11, P16, P17, P20 
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Area C: 0.3 ha; P8, P10, P17, P20 

Area D: 0.2 ha; P8, P10, P17 

Area E: 0.2 ha; P2 (trace), P8, P10, P11, P17 
Area F: 0.2 ha; P2 (trace), P8, P10, P11, P17 
Area G: 0.1 ha; P8, P10 

Area H: 1.2 ha; P8, P10 

Area I: 1.6 ha; P8, P10 

Area J: 0.9 ha; P5b, P8& 

Area K: 1.5 ha; P8 

Area L: 0.7 ha; P2 (trace), P10, P14 

Area M: 1.0 ha; P2 (trace), P8, P10, P13, P14 
Area N: 1.1 ha; P10, P11, P14 

Area O: 1.2 ha; P8, P10, P13 

Area P: 0.7 ha; P8, P10, P13, P14 

Area Q: 1.1 ha; P10, P13 

Area R: 3.9 ha; P2 (trace), P10, P15, P16, P17 
Area S: 1.2 ha; P10, P15, P16 

Area T: 0.9 ha; P8, P10, P15, P16 

Area U: 1.2 ha; P15, P16 

Area V: 1.8 ha; P15, P16 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Halaf-period (P2) ceramics cover 6.3 ha of the central mound and the area to its west at a low density, prob- 
ably because Halaf levels are obscured by subsequent occupation. A small Late Chalcolithic 3—4 occupation 
(P5; 0.9 ha) existed south of the central mound, but otherwise the site remained unoccupied until the Khabur 
period (P8), when the central mound, lower mounded areas to the east, south, and west, and an isolated area 
to the northeast were all settled (10.4 ha). The town grew in the Late Bronze Age (P10) to at least 16.1 ha as 
further areas of outer town were settled. Areas J and K, which yielded small 
collections, may have also been settled. In the Iron Age (P11), settlement 
shrank to a restricted area of the central mound and an outlying area to the 
southwest (1.8 ha), then shifted to the northwest part of the outer town in 
the Hellenistic period (P13; 4.0 ha). The western lower mounds were oc- 
cupied in the Parthian period (P14; 3.6 ha). Sasanian settlement covered a 
broad low area of the northeastern outer town (P15; 9.0 ha) and expanded 
back onto the northeastern part of the central mound in the late Sasanian— 
Early Islamic period (P16; 9.5 ha). Abbasid settlement expanded to cover 
the entire central mound, but only a part of the northern outer town (P17; 
5.2 ha). A small Late Islamic settlement sat on the southeastern part of the 
central mound (P20; 0.5 ha). 
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THS 25 (FIELD SITE NO. 7) 


SITE NAME: 
The Hamoukar Southern Extension. Known locally as Khirbat al-Fakhar (source: local informant) 
SITE POSITION: 
763625 E, 4076423 N (top of mound in Area B) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
A 31.3 ha complex central mounded area surrounded by an extensive low or unmounded outer area; the entire 
complex covers approximately 300 ha. For a detailed description, see Section 4.5 and figure 4.10. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Central mounded area only; see figure 4.13 and table C.24 
Area A: 1.1 ha; P4 
Area B: 1.0 ha; P4, P19 
Area C: 0.9 ha; P4, P16, P17, P20 
Area D: 0.6 ha; P4, P16, P17, P19 
Area E: 2.0 ha; P4, P16, P17 
Area F: 1.2 ha; P4, P17, P19 
Area G: 2.4 ha; P4, P13, P14, P17, P19 
Area H: 1.7 ha; P4, P13 
Area I: 3.9 ha; P4, P13, P14 
Area J: 1.7 ha; P4, P14 
Area K: 2.0 ha; P4 
Area L: 2.3 ha; P4 
Area M: 2.8 ha; P4 
Area N: 1.4 ha; P4 
Area O: 2.2 ha; P4, P14 
Area P: 0.5 ha; P4, P14 
Area Q: 3.5 ha; P4 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Initial settlement in the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 periods (P4) appears to have been focused on the 31.3 ha central 
mounded complex, which was surrounded by a 275.3 ha unmounded scatter. Whereas the central complex was 
probably dense village architecture, the outer scatter was an extensive area of low-density settlement clusters. 
The Late Chalcolithic 1-2 occupations at THS 26 and 27 should be considered as part of THS 25 as well. The 
interpretation of this site is discussed above in Section 8.1. After a long period of abandonment, during which 
the area probably served as part of the agricultural sustain- 
ing area of Hamoukar, the central part of the mounded 


. . . . P20 
complex was resettled in the Hellenistic period (P13; 7.9 ee ©:° 
ha) and grew in the Parthian period (P14; 10.7 ha). Settle- a — 7 P17 

. P16 
ment shifted to the western end of the central mounded 
complex in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic period (P16; 7 —— -——= Neg 


3.5 ha), and then expanded to the east in the Abbasid pe- 
riod (P17; 7.1 ha). A low scatter of Middle to Late Islamic 
(P19) sherds covered 6.2 ha, although it is unlikely that 
this entire area was occupied simultaneously. (Settlement 








graph does not include outer settlement. ) 


SMALL FINDS: 
A fragmentary pierced basalt stamp seal with a circular design (2 HM 22) was found in Area K (fig. A.21 no. 
3). Stamp seals of this size and morphology are very common in contemporary Late Chalcolithic 1—2 levels at 
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Tepe Gawra (Rothman 2002b). A fragmentary “hut symbol” or “spectacle idol” was found on the surface near 
the edge of the northern outer settlement area (1 HM 183; published in Gibson et al. 2002b: fig. 17). 


THS 26 (FIELD SITE NO. 15) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat Awa’id (source: local informant) 


SITE POSITION: 
764495 E, 4076571 N (center and top of mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
Small oval mound approximately 2 m high. 200 m along its north-south axis x 100 m along 
its east-west axis. Most of the site was under a fallow cereal field at time of observation. The 
northeastern corner of the site has been cut into in order to expand a cotton field. Site extent is 
defined by mounding, since the site sits within the extensive area of Khirbat al-Fakhar (THS 
25). Total area 1.6 ha. See figures 4.10 and 4.14. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P3, P4 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


Initial settlement occurred in the Ubaid period (P3; 1.6 ha) and continued into the Late Chal- = a 
colithic 1-2 period (P4), at which time the site was a mounded component of the larger THS 





25 settlement complex. 


THS 27 (FIELD SITE NO. 14) 


SITE NAME: 
Tell Fakhar, part of larger Khirbat al-Fakhar; also called Khirbat Abu Lazam by local informant, after land- 
owner 

SITE POSITION: 
764511 E, 4075847 N (center and top of mound) 


SITE MEASUREMENTS AND MORPHOLOGY: 
Circular mounded site, 6 m high and 200 m in diameter. A slight depression, now highly eroded, in the north- 
western flank suggests some excavation in the distant past. Entirely under cultivated fields, 
fallow at the time of observation. Area 3.5 ha. See figures 4.10 and 4.14. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P4, P11 (table C.26, fig. C.11) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
This mound was initially occupied in the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 period (P4). At that time, it a Ps 
was a mounded area on the southeastern edge of the Khirbat al-Fakhar settlement complex 
(THS 25). Its sherd assemblage suggests nucleated settlement, rather than the dispersed or 
low-density settlement that characterizes the low areas of THS 25. Its reoccupation in the ee 
Iron Age (P11; 3.5 ha) may have extended into post-Assyrian times; the surface assemblage 





contained a high percentage of post-Assyrian types. 
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THS 28 (FIELD SITE NO. 50) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
765323 E, 4074977 N (center and top of mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


(fig. A.10) Small low site, <1 m high and 90 m in diameter, with a single-room structure built atop it, otherwise 


under a fallow cereal field. Very low-density scatter, no diagnostics. Total area 0.7 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Undatable due to low sherd density and lack of diagnostics. 


THS 29 (FIELD SITE NO. 34) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
765411 E, 4074507 N (center and top of mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.10) Oval mound 4 m high, 180 m along its long north-south axis x 130 m along its 
east-west axis. Lighter and finer sediments than surrounding fields. Mound slopes gradually 


to plain level to south, more sharply to north. Under a fallow field at the time of visit. Area 
2.0 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P3, P16 (table C.27, fig. C.12) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small Ubaid settlement (P3; 2.0 ha), the height of which suggests continuous occupation 
throughout the period, or perhaps an unrecognized pre-Ubaid component. The mound was 
reoccupied much later in the Abbasid period (P16), probably by an isolated farmstead or 
very small village. 


MM ric 
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Figure A.10. THS 28, 29, 30, and 31 
(CORONA 1117-1025DF147, 25 May 1972) 


THS 30 (FIELD SITE NO. 49) 


SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 
765758 E, 4074797 N (center of central low mound) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.10) Three very low (< 1 m) mounds, 240 m along the north-south axis x 100 m along 
the east—west axis. Under a plowed and crusted field with low visibility. Total area 2.1 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P4, P7 (trace) (table C.28) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


The site’s primary occupation was in the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 period (P4; 2.1 ha) but may 
have been resettled on a seasonal or temporary basis in the later third millennium (P7). 
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THS 31 (FIELD SITE NO. 33) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
766088 E, 4075133 N (center of site) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.10) Small and very low circular site, 175 m in diameter. Possibly unmounded; recog- 
nizable from its lighter soil on CORONA imagery. Under a very clean fallowed cereal field 
at time of observation. Area 2.4 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P4, P5b, P7 (trace) (table C.29, fig. C.13) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: Co 7 
Occupied in the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 (P4) and Late Chalcolithic 3—4 (P5b) periods (2.4 = PSb 
ha), perhaps continuously, although the site’s low height argues against it. A trace occupation et 
in the later third millennium (P7) may have been a seasonal or temporary settlement. 





THS 32 (FIELD SITE NO. 60) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat ‘Asaylan (source: local informant) 


SITE POSITION: 
768030 E, 4073222 N (cement benchmark at top of mound, at intersection of Areas A—D) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.11) Small conical mound, approximately 170 m in diameter, rising 7 m above the plain, with a Prosopis- 
filled depression at its southern edge. Arbitrarily subdivided along the cardinal axes into four areas (A—D). 
At time of visit, site was under several fallow fields. A single small structure at the base of the northwestern 
slope. Total area 2.6 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.30) 
Area A: 0.6 ha; P2, P4, P5b, P8, P11, P16 
Area B: 1.0 ha; P2, P4, P5b, P8, P11, P14 
Area C: 0.4 ha; P2, P5b, P8, P11 
Area D: 0.6 ha; P2, P5b, P7 (trace), P8, P11 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 

Settlement began as a Halaf (P2) village, covering the entire area of the site (2.6 ha), and was 
followed by a reduced Late Chalcolithic 1-2 (P4) occupation on its southern side (1.6 ha). 
The entire mound was again settled in the Late Chalcolithic 3-4 period (P5b; 2.6 ha, possibly 
to be associated with THS 33). Occupation resumed on a seasonal or temporary basis in the 
later third millennium (P7; 0.6 ha), but the entire mound was settled again in the Khabur P7 
period (P8) and, following a Late Bronze Age hiatus, in the Iron Age (P11; 2.6 ha). A small Péh 
Parthian (P14) settlement sat on the southwestern slopes of the mound (1.0 ha), and later a 
late Sasanian—Early Islamic (P16) settlement sat on the southeastern slopes (0.6 ha). 


SMALL FIND: 
A fragmentary black limestone stamp seal with a crosshatched design (2 HM 38) was found 
in Area B (fig. A.21 no. 4). 
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Figure A.11. THS 32 and 33 
(CORONA 1108-1025DA006, 6 December 1969) 


THS 33 (FIELD SITE NO. 61) 


SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 
768073 E, 4073028 N (location of measurement) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.11) Small low site, 1.5 m high; 145 m east-west x 110 m north-south. Recently plowed 
at the time of visit. Total area 1.3 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P5b (table C.31, fig. C.14) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


A small Late Chalcolithic 3—4 village (P5b; 1.3 ha). Although separated by an unsettled area, 
this site could be considered part of THS 32. 


PSb 
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THS 34 (FIELD SITE NO. 31) 


SITE NAME: 
Tell al-Fakhar (Arabic 1:50,000: 514! Js ) 


SITE POSITION: 
763751 E, 4074551 N (center and top of northern high point, Area A) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


(fig. 4.6) Circular mound 6 m high and 200 m in diameter, with two high points at the northern (collected as 
Area A) and southern (collected as Area B) ends. Recently plowed at the time of visit; soils very light in color 


with a powdery texture. CORONA imagery suggests that there were two structures atop the 
site in 1968-1972, but no traces of them remain. Total area 3.2 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(see table C.32) 
Area A: 1.6 ha; P11 
Area B: 1.6 ha; P11 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Settlement was probably continuous through the early and middle first millennium B.C. 
(P11), including the post-Assyrian period. The height of this mound suggests that some 
earlier phases of occupation may not have been recognized. 


THS 35 (FIELD SITE NO. 42) 


SITE NAME: 

SITE POSITION: 
763916 E, 4074400 N (approximate center of site) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. 4.6) Small site, approximately 130 m x 90 m, completely unmounded, perhaps due to 
its position beneath a fallow cotton field at time of observation. Boundaries estimated from 
signature on December 1969 CORONA imagery. Poor surface visibility. Area 1.1 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P10, P11 (table C.33) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Settled in the Late Bronze Age (P10) and Iron Age (P11; 1.1 ha). 








P11 
Pia 
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THS 36 (FIELD SITE NO. 41) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
764051 E, 4074135 N (center of mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. 4.6) Small low mound, <1 m high and 100 m in diameter. Boundaries defined primar- 
ily from signature on December 1967 and December 1969 CORONA imagery. Total area 0.8 
ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P5b (table C.34) pai 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small Late Chalcolithic 3-4 village. 


THS 37 (FIELD SITE NO. 44). 


SITE NAME: 
Umm Adham (Arabic 1:50,000: aaa! al ) 


SITE POSITION: 
764711 E, 4072560 N (cement benchmark at top of high mound, Area A) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 

(fig. A.12) High mound with a broad lower mound to the south. Maximum possible dimensions 650 m on 
north-south axis x 420 m on east—west axis. Mound at northern end of complex is 8 m high; the lower town 
area is 2 m high and fades imperceptibly into the plain. Slopes of the high mound (A) are obscured by village 
houses, with only the top two-thirds accessible to collection on all but the north side. The mounded area to the 
south is undulating, with many small mounds and depressions. Almost the entire lower town is beneath the 
village, making the extent of the lower town very difficult to determine; the collection of this area (B) was 
limited and should not necessarily be considered representative of the entire lower mound. Total area, includ- 
ing estimated uncollected areas of the lower mound, is 20.0 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(see table C.35, figure C.15) 
Area A: 2.3 ha; P7, P8, P10 
Area B: 2.5 ha; P10, P16 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Although its height suggests an unrecognized prehistoric component, the earliest identified 
occupation is of the later third millennium (P7) on the high mound, including abundant 
post-Akkadian diagnostics (2.3 ha). Settlement continued in the Khabur period (P8; 2.3). 
In the Late Bronze Age (P10), the high mound continued to be occupied, and now settle- = 
ment spread to the lower town to the south (at least 4.9 ha and possibly as much as 20.0 P7 
ha). Occupation may have resumed or continued into the Iron Age. After a long abandon- 
ment, the lower town was reoccupied in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic period (P16) at 
an indeterminate size (at least 2.5 ha, but probably much larger). 


MM Pic 
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Figure A.12. THS 37 and 38 
(CORONA 1108-1025DA006 6, December 1969) 


THS 38 (FIELD SITE NO. 67) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
765884 E, 4072172 N (center of mound) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.12) Small irregularly shaped mound, 2.5 m high and 220 m in diameter. At time of 
visit, under harvested and densely chaff-covered cereal field, poor visibility. Area 3.2 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single area. P5b, P19. Types not quantified for this collection. 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A village of the Late Chalcolithic 3-4 period (P5b; 3.2 ha) with a reoccupation in the Middle 
to Late Islamic period (P19; 3.2 ha). 


Pig 
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THS 39 (FIELD SITE NO. 45) 


SITE NAME: 

SITE POSITION: 
762592 E, 4073605 N (top of mound at southeastern end) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. 5.1) Elongated low mound, 2.5 m high, 250 m the long northwest—southeast axis x 
100 m on the short axis. A single-room structure and diesel well sits at the summit. Under 
cereal field, which was being plowed at the time of visit. Total area 2.3 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P1, P19 (table C.36) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
This small mound was first settled in the Hassuna period (P1; 2.3 ha) and reoccupied, proba- 


bly on a smaller scale, in the Middle to Late Islamic period (P19). Possible occupation in the 
early Ninevite 5 period, but the identification of T6/1 painted decoration is questionable. 


Ml ris 





THS 40 (FIELD SITE NO. 57) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat Melhem (source: local informant) 
SITE POSITION: 
761557 E, 4072640 N (center and top of central mound, at intersection of Areas A-D) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.13) Broad mound with pronounced mounding at center (3 m high, arbitrarily divided into Areas A-D) 
and a lower mounded area surrounding it (arbitrarily subdivided into Areas E-I). Total complex dimensions 
430 m east-west x 250 m north-south. Total area 8.6 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.37, figs. C.16—-18) 
Area A: 0.4 ha; P5a, P5b, P11, P17 
Area B: 0.2 ha; P5a, P5b, P11, P17 
Area C: 0.3 ha; P5a, P5b, P11, P17 
Area D: 0.5 ha; P5a, P5b, P11, P17 
Area E: 0.9 ha; P5a, P5b, P11 
Area F: 1.1 ha; P5b, P11, P17 
Area G: 1.6 ha; P5a, P5b 
Area H: 2.3 ha; P5a, P5b 
Area I: 1.3 ha; P5a, P5b 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A town of the middle to late fourth millennium B.C. (P5) The surface assemblage 
includes both local northern Mesopotamian Late Chalcolithic 3—4 types (8.6 ha) 
and intrusive southern Mesopotamian Late Chalcolithic 4-5 types (7.5 ha). The site 
was reoccupied in the Iron Age (P11), with settlement on the northern half of the 
site (3.4 ha) but concentrated on the central mounded areas (Areas A-D). A small 
Abbasid (P17) settlement also occupied this central mound (1.4 ha). 
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Figure A.13. THS 40 and 41 
(CORONA 1117-1025DF147, 25 May 1972) 


THS 41 (FIELD SITE NO. 59) 


SITE NAME: 

Tell Na’ur (Arabic 1:50,000: 53<4 J ) 
SITE POSITION: 

760385 E, 4071329 N (center and top of high mound, center of Area A) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


(fig. A.13; see also fig. 5.2) Large site complex with a high mound at northwest and lower mounds to south- 
east. Conical 20 m high mound has steep northern slope and more gradual southern slope. Top 5 m collected 
separately (A), lower slopes collected in four equal arbitrary areas (B, C, D, E). The southern extent of Area 
C is presently beneath the modern village and was not collected. A low shelf (F) extends to the north from the 
high mound and is bisected by a paved road. The high mound is bounded to the east by a large depression with a 
cement well. On the eastern side of the depression is a pair of small low mounds (H and J), both 1 m high with 
a few dispersed modern structures. To the south of the large depression, and separated from the high mound 
and the eastern mounds by low saddles, is a broad low mound (G), 2 m high and presently densely covered 
with village houses. To its southeast is a small low mound (I) 1 m high. Total area 12.6 ha. 
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SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.38, fig. C.19) 
Area A: 0.1 ha; P2, P6, P7, P8 
Area B: 0.4 ha; P2, P5b, P6, P7, P8 
Area C: 0.2 ha; P2, P5b, P6, P7, P8, P15 
Area D: 0.7 ha; P2, P7, P8 
Area E: 0.2 ha; P2, P5b, P6, P7, P8& 
Area F: 0.8 ha; P2, P5b, P8, P10, P13 
Area G: 3.2 ha; P11, P13 
Area H: 1.0 ha; P14 
Area I: 0.7 ha; P13, P14, P16 
Area J: 1.0 ha; P13 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 

The earliest settlement identified by the survey was a Halaf (P2) village beneath the high 
mound (2.4 ha). Portions of the high mound were reoccupied in the Late Chalcolithic 3-4 
period (P5b; 1.5 ha) and in the Ninevite 5 period (P6; 0.7 ha). The entire high mound 
was settled in the later third millennium (P7; 1.6 ha) and expanded onto its northern 
slopes in the Khabur period (P8; 2.4 ha). Subsequently, the main mound was abandoned; 
Late Bronze Age (P10) settlement was on the low area north of the mound (0.8 ha) and 
Iron Age (P11) occupation covered a broad flat area of southeast lower town (3.2 ha). 
This lower town settlement expanded in the Hellenistic period (P13; 5.7 ha), but only 
the northeast and southeast fringes were settled in the Parthian period (P14; 1.7 ha). A 
small occupation returned to the high mound in the earlier Sasanian period (P15; 0.2). 
The southeastern lower town was resettled in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic period 
(P16; 3.9 ha). 





THS 42 (FIELD SITE NO. 48) 


SITE NAME: 

Nasiriya Sharqiya (Arabic 1:50,000: 484i! 4; <ill ) 
SITE POSITION: 

761060 E, 4074497 N (approximate center of site) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.14) Very low small mound, <1 m high and stretching 170 m along the western side 


of a 0.3 ha enclosed depression. Several large house compounds are atop it. The construction 2 ai 

of the compounds seems to have involved some leveling of mounded areas. At center is a 

Prosopis-filled depression. A narrow hollow way skirts the southwestern extent of the site, 

but appears not to be associated with it. Total area 1.7 ha. me 
P9-10 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P10, P11, P19 (table C.39) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


After an initial Late Bronze Age (P10) through Iron Age (P11) occupation (1.7 ha), the site 
was resettled in the Middle to Late Islamic period (P19). 
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Figure A.14. THS 42 and 43 
(CORONA 1108-1025DA006, 6 December 1969) 


THS 43 (FIELD SITE NO. 46) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat Barjis (source: local informant) 

SITE POSITION: 
759874 E, 4074264 N (approximate center of western complex of mounds, at boundary between Areas C and 
D) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.14; see also fig. 5.3) Two north—south-oriented groups of mounds on either side of a 0.8 ha north-south 
elongated depression. Entire complex is 300 m in diameter. On the western side are three distinct mounds: 5 m 
high at north (western half collected as A, eastern half collected as B), 4 m high in the center (western slopes 
collected as C, eastern slopes collected as D), and a3 m high southern mound (western slopes collected as E, 
eastern slopes collected as F). Each is separated by a gentle saddle. On the eastern side of the depression is a 
broad low area | m high that fades gradually into the surrounding plain (G). The north-south enclosed depres- 
sion appears to have originated as a third-millennium hollow way that was deepened for mudbrick extraction; it 
still collects moisture and supports dense Prosopis growth. The entire complex was under fallow cereal fields 
at the time of observation. Total area of complex 6.3 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(fig. C.21, table C.40) 
Area A: 0.3 ha; P2 (trace), P11, P13, P14 
Area B: 0.4 ha; P2 (trace), P11, P13, P14 
Area C: 0.8 ha; P2 (trace), P11, P13, P14 
Area D: 0.3 ha; P2, P5b, P11, P13, P14 
Area E: 0.6 ha; P2 (trace), P11 
Area F: 0.5 ha; P2, P5a, P5b, P11 
Area G: 2.6 ha; P14 
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SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
The light scatter of Halaf sherds across the areas west of the enclosed depression certainly 
signifies a buried Halaf core settlement (P2; 2.9 ha). The southeastern part of the mound 
was resettled in the Late Chalcolithic 3-4 period (P5b; 0.8 ha), with traces of southern Pia 
Uruk in Area F (P5a; 0.5 ha). Given their low numbers, these Uruk sherds may have re- Pit 
sulted from interaction with nearby “colonies” (such as THS 1 and THS 40) rather than 
the presence of southerners. The entire west mound was densely resettled in the Iron Age 
(P11; 2.9 ha) but then reduced to the north end in the Hellenistic period (P13; 1.9 ha). In ace 
the Parthian period (P14), the north end of the west mound remained fully settled but now 
a broad area east of the depression was also occupied (4.4 ha). 


THS 44 (FIELD SITE NO. 58) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat Taif (source: local informant) 


SITE POSITION: 
758850 E, 4072953 N (center and top of mound, at boundary between Areas A and B) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.15) Small low oval mound, 3 m high, 160 m on east—west axis x 110 m on north-south axis. Arbitrarily 
subdivided into a northern half (A) and a southern half (B) for collection. Two small structures at western 
edge. At time of visit, most of the site was under fallow cereals except the western edge, which 


was under a cotton field. Total area 1.5 ha. 
p2a 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: em 
(table C.41, fig. C.20) 
Area A: 0.9 ha; P1, P4, P5b, P19 (trace), P20 (trace) 
Area B: 0.6 ha; P1 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small Proto-Hassuna (P1) settlement (1.5 ha), which was partially resettled in the Late x 
Chalcolithic 1-2 period (P4) and continued into the Late Chalcolithic 3-4 period (P5; 0.9 ha). Pa 
Ephemeral traces of Middle to Late Islamic (P 19-20) settlement, perhaps non-sedentary, could 
be identified on the northern half of the mound. 


PI 


Figure A.15. THS 44 
(CORONA 1117-1025DF147, 
25 May 1972) 
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THS 45 (FIELD SITE NO. 5) 


SITE NAME: 
al-Saudiya (Arabic 1:50,000: 4:2! ) 
SITE POSITION: 
761703 E, 4076397 N (center and top of northern mound Areas A-B ) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.16) A 6 m high mound at north (southeastern half arbitrarily collected as A, northwestern half as B) 
with three lower mounds: a | m high mound to the west (C), a 1 m high elongated east-west mound to the south 
(D), and a small 1.5 m high mound south of D (E). Total area of the settlement complex 8.8 ha. The top of the 
main mound (A-B) is now occupied by two large house compounds, the construction of which involved some 
terracing and excavation, and the western low mound (C) had cuts into it in two places. Most of the modern 
village of al-Sa’udiya sits atop the western extent of Area D, and Area E is covered by a recent cemetery. A 
1.0 ha borrow pit is located between Areas A-B and the village on D, and two smaller ones are southwest of 
C and between the village and E. No part of the site was under cultivation at the time of visit. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.42) 
Area A: 1.6 ha; P7 (trace), P10, P11, P15, P16 
Area B: 1.5 ha; P7 (trace), P10, P11, P16 (single P1 sherd may indicate a prehistoric core) 
Area C: 1.4 ha; P14, P15, P16 
Area D: 2.2 ha; P14, P15, P16 
Area E: 0.8 ha; not collected. 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A single Hassuna sherd hints at a buried prehistoric core to the main mound (A and B), 


which was otherwise not recognized. This mound may have also hosted non-permanent <A 
later third-millennium settlement (P7). Certain sedentary occupation commenced in rp 
the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age (P10—11) on the main mound (3.1 ha). Settlement ma Pi 
shifted to the western mound in the Hellenistic period (P13; 1.4 ha) and then to the —" 


south in the Parthian period (P14; 2.2 ha). The settlement grew in the earlier Sasanian 
period (P15; 5.1 ha) and was entirely settled in the later Sasanian—Early Islamic period 
(P16; 6.6 ha). 


SMALL FIND: 
A 40 nummi bronze coin of Byzantine date (2 HM 13, obverse illegible) was found on 
the southwestern slope of Area B (fig. A.21 no. 2). 
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Figure A.17. THS 46, 48, and 49 (CORONA 1102-1025DFO007, 11 December 1967) 
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THS 46 (FIELD SITE NO. 47) 


SITE NAME: 

SITE POSITION: 
759900 E, 4075683 N (approximate center of mound) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.17) Circular low mound, 1.5 m high and 150 m in diameter. Bisected by a north-south 
dirt track, and under plowed (eastern half) and fallow (western half) cereal fields at the time 
of visit. Area 2.2 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P4, P5b (table C.43) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small village (2.2 ha) occupied in the Late Chalcolithic 1-2 (P4) and Late Chalcolithic 
3—4 (P5b) periods. 


THS 47 (FIELD SITE NOS. 11 [AREA B] AND 36 [AREA A]) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat al-Sukar; also called Bayt ‘Ali (source: local informant) 


SITE POSITION: 
761809 E, 4077231 N (top and center of southern mound, Area B) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


PSb 
P4 





(fig. A.16) A pair of low mounds on either side of a 1.4 ha linear depression. The southern mound is oval, 
ca. 2.5 m high and stretches 200 m along its east-west axis. Sides of the mound were plowed at time of visit, 
with the exception of a small uncultivated area atop the mound, where sat a single house and a diesel pump. 
Northern mound is 0.5 m high, 130 m along its long north-south axis x 90 m along its east-west axis. The 
edges are defined by more abundant Prosopis growth on the northern, eastern, and western sides, and signature 
on CORONA imagery. Under a fallow but untrodden field at the time of visit; sherd visibility low. The trough 


of a hollow way from THS 1 has been widened and deepened as a borrow pit between the 
two mounds, probably to extract building materials. Total area 2.6 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.44) 
Area A: 1.1 ha; P7 (trace), P10, P14 
Area B: 1.6 ha; P10 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Initial settlement was in the form of temporary or seasonal occupation on the southern 
mound in the later third millennium B.C. (P7; 1.1 ha). Both mounds were reoccupied in 
the Late Bronze Age (P10; 2.6 ha), but subsequent Parthian settlement (P14; 1.1 ha) was 
limited to the northern low mound (A). 
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THS 48 (FIELD SITE NO. 29) 


SITE NAME: 
Khirbat al-Shiha (local informant: 424! 4.54 ) 


SITE POSITION: 
759298 E, 4077147 N (concrete survey benchmark at top of central mound, southern end of Area A) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.17) An extensive complex of low mounds and depressions, roughly 350 m in diameter. At center is a 
4 m mound with a high point at its northern end (A), a gradual slope to the east (C), and a spur to the south- 
west (B). At the southwestern end of this spur is another small mound (E). A low north-south mound runs 
along the western edge of the complex (D) and is separated from the central mound by an enclosed depression. 
A very low area (<1 m) north of the central mound was demarcated by sherd density rather than mounding. 
Two smaller depressions (both 0.4 ha) sit along the site’s southern edge. Total area of the complex is 10.7 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.45) 
Area A: 0.9 ha; P10, P11, P16 (trace) 
Area B: 1.1 ha; P10, P11, P17, P19 
Area C: 1.7 ha; P11, P16, P17 
Area D: 2.7 ha; P11 
Area E: 1.2 ha; P11, P13 
Area F: 1.4 ha; P14 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
The central mound was first occupied by a small village in the Late Bronze Age (P10; 
2.0 ha), but expanded into an Iron Age town (P11; 7.6 ha). Thereafter settlement was 
restricted to the southwestern corner in the Hellenistic period (P13; 1.2 ha) and the 
northeastern edge in the Parthian period (P14; 1.4 ha). After a brief abandonment, 
settlement expanded slightly in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic period (P16; 2.6 ha) 
and the Abbasid period (P17; 2.8 ha). A small village of the Middle to Late Islamic 
period (P19) sat atop the central mound (1.1 ha). 





THS 49 (FIELD SITE NO. 66) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
758342 E, 4076519 N (center and top of mound) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.17) Small low site, 1.5 m high, 100 m in diameter. 500 m east of village of 
al-Botha (THS 50). Covered by dense chaff at time of visit, very poor visibility. 1.0 
ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single area. P1. Collection not quantified. 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small Hassuna village (P1; 1.0 ha). 
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THS 50 (FIELD SITE NO. 43) 


SITE NAME: 
al-Botha (Arabic 1:50,000: 4451!) ; French 1:200,000: Kharaéb Rhanném) 


SITE POSITION: 
757450 E, 4076652 N (approximate center of site complex) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. 5.17) Large and complex multi-mounded site. Undulating mounded area with many small intervening 
depressions at center, with substantial modern village atop it. Beyond the village are many small outlying 
mounds, probably the remains of individual house compounds, and certainly of low and fluctuating density. 
Two large enclosed depressions, one at northern end (0.9 ha, collected as A) and one at southeastern edge 
(1.1 ha, collected as B). The rest of the site was not collected. Total area, including uncollected areas of outer 
town, is 60.0 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.46) 

Area A: 0.9 ha; P16, P17 pir 
Area B: 1.1 ha; P16, P17 ih 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 

A large town of the late Sasanian—Early Islamic through Abbasid period (P16—17). Its settled 
area is difficult to determine; the total site area (60 ha) may not have been settled simultane- 
ously. The two collection areas were arbitrarily defined and are not necessarily representa- 
tive of settlement across the entire site, although its low mounding suggests a short period 
of occupation. 





THS 51 (FIELD SITE NO. 3) 


SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 
762500 E, 4078475 N (center and top of mound) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. 3.8) Low mound 1 m high, 1.2 ha; slight depressions to west and southeast may be traces of brick pits. 
The entire site is now within a cereal field. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P2, P6, P7, P13 (table C.47) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


The site was initially occupied in the Halaf period (P2). After several millennia of abandon- 
ment, it was reoccupied in the Ninevite 5 period (P6), probably late in the period and simul- 


taneous with Hamoukar’s urban expansion. It remained settled in the later third millennium Mm Pis 
(P7). At this time it sat astride several hollow ways focused on Hamoukar’s likely western 
gate and may have had a specialized function related to the movement of goods and people °7 


in and out of the city. It was abandoned prior to the early second millennium and remained 7 


so until its final occupation in the Hellenistic period (P13). In all phases of its occupation it 
never exceeded 1.2 ha. MP2 
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THS 52 (FIELD SITE NO. 37) 


SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 
759325 E, 4078269 N (center of mound, at abandoned well) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.18) Low oval mound, 0.3 m high, 200 m on north-south axis x 120 m on east-west 
axis. At the time of observation, an unused well sat atop it. Area 1.8 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P2 (table C.48) 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A single-period Halaf village (P2; 1.8 ha). 





Figure A.18. THS 52, 53, and 54 (CORONA 1102-1025DF006 and F007, 11 December 1967) 
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THS 53 (FIELD SITE NO. 55) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
759118 E, 4078704 N (center and top of mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.18) Low circular mound, | m high and 100 m in diameter. Currently beneath a recently 
abandoned well. Area 1.0 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P10 (table C.49) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small (1.0 ha) Late Bronze Age (P10) village, possibly to be considered as a component 
of Tell Tamr (THS 54). 


THS 54 (FIELD SITE NO. 4) 


SITE NAME: 
Tell Tamr (Arabic 1:50,000: 5d! J ) 


SITE POSITION: 
759238 E, 4078931 N (center and top of Area E high mound) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


i Ps-ia 





(fig. A.18) A settlement complex consisting of a 12 m high mound (E) with several 1-2 m high mounds to the 
east and northeast (A—D). In the center is a 1.5 ha enclosed depression which is full of Prosopis and debris from 
the village. The high mound (E) has been somewhat terraced for several houses that sit atop it; a more dense 
village obscures its northern slopes. Areas A and C have been truncated and leveled on their eastern sides by 
the expansion of an agricultural field, but can still be delineated by the color and texture of their soils; Area D 
was under a fallow cereal field at the time of collection. The entire complex covers approximately 17.8 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.50) 
Area A: 1.6 ha; P10, P11, P13, P16 
Area B: 1.3 ha; P13, P14, P16, P17 
Area C: 3.4 ha; P13, P15, P16, P17 
Area D: 2.7 ha; P16, P17, P19 
Area E: 5.7 ha; P7, P8, P10, P11, P15, P16 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 

Tell Tamr’s earliest documented occupation was in the later third millennium 
(P7) on the high mound (E), although it is likely that the poor collection 
conditions precluded identification of earlier phases. It remained settled into 
the Khabur period (P8) but expanded to include the eastern lower town (A) 
in the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age (P10—11). During the Hellenistic period 
(P13), the tell (E) was abandoned, but lower town settlement expanded to 
6.3 ha (A, B, and C). A reduced occupation characterized the Parthian pe- 
riod (P14; 1.3 ha), but settlement expanded back onto the tell in the earlier 
Sasanian period (P15; 9.2 ha). In late Sasanian—Early Islamic times (P16), 
the entire site was occupied (14.7 ha), shrank to 7.4 in the Abbasid period 
(P17). A small settlement (2.7 ha) existed on the northern lower town (D) 
in Middle to Late Islamic times (P19). 
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THS 55 (FIELD SITE NO. 38) 


SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 

760793 E, 4079853 N (approximate center) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


(fig. A.19) Low oval mound stretching northeast—southwest, 2 m high, 360 m on its long 
axis X 130 m on its short axis. Under a fallow field at time of observation, heavily trampled 


by animals from a nearby pastoralist encampment. Total area 3.9 ha. ae 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: P14 
Collected as a single unit. P11, P14, P16, P17 (table C.51, fig. C.22) Pit 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
This village site was first settled in the Iron Age (P11; 3.9 ha), was abandoned during 
the Hellenistic period (P13), and then reoccupied in the Parthian period (P14). After an- 
other hiatus, it was resettled in the late Sasanian—Early Islamic through Abbasid periods 
(P16-17). 


J 
300 m 





Figure A.19. THS 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59 (CORONA 1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969) 
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THS 56 (FIELD SITE NO. 56) 


SITE NAME: 
SITE POSITION: 
760671 E, 4081141 N (center and top of mound, at intersection of Areas A-D) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.19) Low oval mound, 2 m high, 325 m north-south x 200 m east—west. Site limits were determined by 
sherd density and soil color. Several small depressions at the eastern edge are probably brick extraction pits. 
Under a plowed cereal field at the time of visit. Total area 5.2 ha. 
SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
(table C.52) 
Area A: 1.3 ha; Pl, P2 
Area B: 0.7 ha; P1, P2 
Area C: 1.5 ha; P1, P17 
Area D: 1.7 ha; P1, P2 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A substantial village of the Hassuna period (P1; 5.2 ha) and subsequent settlement in the 


Halaf period (P2; 3.6 ha), both with many untyped diagnostics. The southeastern corner 
(Area C) was resettled during the Abbasid period (P17; 1.5 ha). hea 


Me Pi 





THS 57 (FIELD SITE NO. 52) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
761473 E, 4081705 N (approximate center of artifact scatter) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.19) Small flat site, approximately 50 m in diameter. Completely leveled for agricultural 
fields; extent was determined by original signature on CORONA imagery. Recently plowed 
at the time of visit. Estimated area 0.2 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P10 (table C.53) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
A small hamlet of the Late Bronze Age (P9-10; 0.2 ha). The even distribution of baked brick 
fragments across the site suggests that it may have been of some wealth, perhaps an estate 
(dunnu). 


P9-10 
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THS 58 (FIELD SITE NO. 53) 


SITE NAME: 

SITE POSITION: 
761616 E, 4081812 N (approximate center of artifact scatter) 

SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.19) Small flat site, approximately 100 m on east-west axis x 50 m on north-south 
axis. Completely leveled for agricultural fields; extent was determined by original signature 
on CORONA imagery. Recently plowed at the time of visit. Estimated area 0.5 ha. 

SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single unit. P8 (trace), P10 (table C.54) 

SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 


The trace of Khabur-period (P8) sherds might suggest a non-sedentary settlement; substantial 
occupation was limited to the Late Bronze Age (P9-10; 0.5 ha). 


THS 59 (FIELD SITE NO. 54) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
761729 E, 4081938 N (approximate center of artifact scatter) 


SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 
(fig. A.19) Small flat site, approximately 150 m x 100 m. Completely leveled for agricultural 
fields; extent was determined by original signature on CORONA imagery. Western side of site 
deep plowed, eastern side under a fallow irrigated cereal field at time of observation. A north— 
south ridge of recently bulldozed cultural sediments at center of the site along field boundary, 
probably from leveling of the western field. Large sherds, baked brick fragments, and pieces 
of basalt grinding stones are abundant. Estimated area 1.1 ha. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Collected as a single site. P11 (table C.55, figs. C.23—24) 


SETTLEMENT HISTORY: 
Occupation was limited to the Iron Age (P11; 1.1 ha). 
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THS 60 (NOT NUMBERED IN FIELD) 


SITE NAME: 


SITE POSITION: 
760560 E, 7082730 N (center of the southwestern mound complex) 
SITE AREA AND MORPHOLOGY: 


(fig. A.20) An extensive multi-mounded complex at and just beyond the northwestern edge of the survey region. 
From CORONA imagery analysis, the site consists of a large southwestern mound complex with an undulating 
topography (13.1 ha). To its northeast are four smaller and lower mounds (clockwise from southwest: 5.9 ha, 
5.2 ha, 1.4 ha, and 0.2 ha). The largest of these has been cut at its southwest by the Qamishli—Mosul railway. 
The smallest at the north may mark the position of a weir. 


SITE SUB-AREAS AND PERIODS OF OCCUPATION: 
Not formally collected. During a brief visit to the large southwest complex, Parthian T14/1 sherds with dia- 
mond-stamped decoration were recognized on its southeastern mound, but occupations in other periods cannot 
be excluded. None of the other components of the site were visited. The entire complex appears to have been 
in the midst of an irrigated zone in the past (see figs. 5.30 and 5.32). 


760% 761000 
- ; 





Figure A.20. THS 60 (CORONA 1108-1025DA005, 6 December 1969) 
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Figure A.21. Small surface finds from THS sites. 1. Bronze Roman coin from Hamoukar (2 HM 12); 2. Bronze Byzantine 
coin from THS 45 Area B (2 HM 13); 3. Basalt stamp seal from THS 25 Area K (2 HM 22); 4. Black limestone stamp seal 
from THS 32 Area B (2 HM 38); 5. Silver-plated bronze bracelet with incised circles from THS 10 Area B (2 HM 35) 
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APPENDIX B 
CHRONOLOGY AND SURVEY CERAMIC TYPES 


B.1. OVERVIEW OF THE SURVEY CERAMIC TYPES AND CHRONOLOGY 


The patterns of sites and associated landscape features (Chapters 6—7) and broader economic, social, and po- 
litical interpretations of them (Chapter 8) are constructs erected upon the chronological and spatial interpretation 
of surface artifacts. These artifacts, almost exclusively potsherds, have been assigned to types based on common 
variables of form, color, and fabric, and then assigned to chronological groupings with reference to excavated se- 
quences and repetitive surface associations. The THS did not directly date sites via radiocarbon analysis, nor did 
it recover any historically datable artifacts such as coins or tablets. Therefore the validity of spatial patterns and of 
their interpretation rests upon the ceramic typology; the strengths and weaknesses of the latter must be considered 
in any evaluation of the former. 

In this chapter, the ceramic bases for the dating of sites and features are described and evaluated. An attempt 
has been made to assess the relative utility of each of the types by quantifying their frequency of occurrence. As 
will be seen, within each period there are types that have proven to be very useful, and others whose infrequency 
makes them far less so. 


B.1.1. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THS CERAMIC TYPES 


In the interest of making the process by which spatial patterns were reconstructed as transparent and replicable 
as possible, the THS attempted to adhere to clearly defined ceramic types. The survey sherd types should not be 
confused with vessel types. This distinction is well illustrated by a deep vessel with a knobby tripod base, a flaring 
rim, and comb-incised decoration, found in late third-millennium B.C. excavation contexts in Hamoukar Areas C 
and H (see, e.g., Gibson et al. 2002a: fig. 18 nos. 1 and 9). In the THS typology, at least three types are represented 
here: the rim (depending on morphology, either T7/14 or T7/15), the base (T7/12), and the decoration (T7/4). 
Conversely, a single survey sherd type might be found on more than one type of vessel. This situation pertains 
when the main variable in type definition is a distinct fabric (e.g., T7/5 stoneware, which appears in a variety of 
bowls, bottles, and small jars) or style of decoration (e.g., T8/1 painted Khabur ware). 

An ideal survey type meets three criteria: it occurs frequently, it is morphologically robust and distinctive, and it 
is chronologically short-lived. Examples of high-frequency types include the bevelled-rim bowl (T5a/1) and painted 
Khabur ware (T8/1). In Period 5a and Period 8 assemblages respectively, these types generally represent over 50 
percent of the total sherds. Except in rare instances of recent disturbance, sherds found in surface collection have 
long been exposed to wind, water, plowing, and trampling. Therefore, large and robust forms are well suited for 
survey types, such as the square jar rim (T10/12) and the double-rimmed jar (T4/4); both can sustain a great deal 
of abuse in the plowzone but still remain identifiable. Finally, types should have a limited span of use, preferably 
established stratigraphically. A form that remained in the assemblage for a long time or is similar to a type from 
another period is a poor type. For example, the hammerhead bowl rim of Period 5b (T5b/4) can be difficult to 
distinguish from the Period 11 thickened bowl] rim (T11/2) when the latter is highly abraded or was poorly fired. 

These three variables do not converge uniformly in all periods, unfortunately. Archaeological visibility may be 
well served by the ceramic assemblage for some periods, while others’ assemblages make them difficult to identify 
via surface collection. These visibility differences can have a substantial impact on the reconstructed settlement 
pattern, and effort has been made to account for them in the interpretations presented here. For example, the dis- 
tribution of Period 6 (early third millennium B.C.) sites relies heavily on the recognition of a series of decorated 
finewares that are highly distinctive, but are also not robust and occur far less frequently in the ceramic repertoire 
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than the much less distinctive common wares. Therefore, the apparent depopulation of the plain may be the result 
of the relative invisibility of Period 6 ceramic survey types as much as a lack of settlement. 


B.1.2. THE SUBDIVISION OF TIME IN THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF NORTHERN MESOPOTAMIA 


Time in northern Mesopotamia is commonly reckoned via a complicated method of intertwining relative and 
absolute chronologies. Excavations at multiperiod sites have resulted in relative sequences of material culture, 
most commonly ceramic types and glyptic styles. These sequences have been linked to a historical chronology 
developed from written sources that in most cases were composed outside of the present area of interest in northern 
Mesopotamia. This historical chronology has in turn been associated with absolute dates based on astronomy and 
radiocarbon dating. All these chronologies are problematic in one way or another and must be used critically. 

The least problematic periods tend to be the prehistoric ones, where closely studied and well-stratified as- 
semblages have been dated via multiple radiocarbon determinations. Relative historical chronologies, on the other 
hand, are heavily debated. Mesopotamian chronologies become particularly controversial at the interface of these 
chronological methods. The early second and especially the later third millennia are a case in point. The historical 
absolute chronology in long use (the “Middle Chronology”; Brinkman in Oppenheim 1977: 335-48) was fixed by 
astronomical assumptions now known to be false (Gasche et al. 1998: 72-74). The Middle Chronology was never 
considered to be firmly established, even by its author, but it has achieved a quasi-canonical status among archae- 
ologists because it is easier to apply it than to undertake the detailed studies necessary to revise it. Such studies 
have been only recently begun. Most of these reevaluations (see especially Gasche et al. 1998; Reade 2001) favor a 
much lower chronology that would bring periods currently placed in the early second and the third millennium B.C. 
forward in time. What is clear from these studies is that the absolute historical chronology in the late third and early 
second millennia B.C. is by no means established, and all historical designations should be heavily qualified. 

Given the uncertainties about absolute historical chronology, it is not surprising that attempts to reconcile his- 
torical chronologies with relative sequences of ceramic types are speculative. In the worst cases, they extend these 
problems into the realm of material culture. Underlying these attempts is the assumption that political changes, in 
particular the rise and fall of royal dynasties or phases of political control, were coincident with shifts in ceramic- 
production technologies or decorative traditions. Implicit here are centralized and hierarchical views about agency 
and a top-down mentality regarding social change, wherein the actions of great men are the only actions that are 
historically significant. It is well argued that craftspersons highly specialized in the manufacture of the markers 
of elite status could be attached to the royal household (e.g., the Sargonic royal sealcutters; Zettler 1977), but 
of all the crafts in Mesopotamia, pottery production is the least likely to be tied directly to centralized political 
institutions (Stein and Blackman 1993; Steinkeller 1996). Pottery styles, therefore, were unlikely to have evolved 
in tandem with ruling houses. Nonetheless, the periodizations used by most excavation and survey projects result 
from attempts to shoehorn ceramic sequences into textually derived political history, which is often little more 
than lists of royal names and reign lengths. 

In an attempt to avoid these chronological pitfalls, the THS employed a simple relative chronology which is 
based on major changes in ceramic traditions recognizable in surface assemblages. As a result, its chronological 
divisions are often much longer than those employed by excavations, where subtle changes in type frequency can 
be used to make dating assessments. Reference will be made to conventional historical chronologies, but without 
the assumption that the periods used here are coterminous with historical time divisions. For example, Period 11 
certainly encompasses the span of Assyrian control over the Upper Khabur basin, but it is entirely possible that 
it also includes a phase of Aramean polities prior to the Assyrian conquest. It probably also includes the years 
following the collapse of the empire, when the region was ruled by the Neo-Babylonian empire, and perhaps the 
succeeding Achaemenid empire as well. Issues of historical and absolute chronology are detailed on a period-by- 
period basis in Section B.2. 


B.1.3. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE THS TYPOLOGY 


The THS adopted its survey ceramic types (table B.1) and their periodization largely from the typology 
employed in the survey of the Iraqi North Jazira. The core of the typology was devised by David Tucker for the 
intensive surface collection of Tell al-Hawa (Ball, Tucker, and Wilkinson 1989). It was refined and expanded 
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by Tony Wilkinson for use in the survey of Hawa’s hinterland (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995). Most of their types 
have been adopted unchanged by the THS; while none have been eliminated from the typology described below, 
some could not be identified in surface assemblages based on the published description in the final report. All have 
been assigned new type numbers to integrate them with types defined from subsequent surveys and new published 
excavation assemblages. 

The published version of the North Jazira Project’s typology was the basis for a Working Survey Typology for 
the Upper Khabur basin, which was subsequently used for the Tell Beydar Survey (Wilkinson 2000a, 2002b; Ur 
and Wilkinson 2008; Nieuwenhuyse 2007), an intensive surface collection of Tell Brak (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 
2007; Oates et al. 2007), and the survey of Brak’s hinterland (Wright et al. 2006-07), in addition to the THS. 
Ultimately, more than fifty new types were added to Wilkinson and Tucker’s initial 164 types, and the definitions 
and chronological placement of many were refined. Many of these new types were added after the final processing 
of THS collections and have therefore been retroactively incorporated in a non-systematic manner. Others were 
not used in the THS at all but have been included here in order to present the typology in its current form. For the 
sake of completeness, unused types are included in table B.1; but are marked with an asterisk. 

The periodizations used by Tucker and Wilkinson remain largely unchanged. They assigned periods cultural 
(“Uruk”) or historical (e.g., “Mitanni” and “Middle Assyrian”) designations that can be problematic; this study 
has replaced them with numeric designations that are free of inappropriate cultural or historical connotations. 
There are, however, two major divergences with the North Jazira periodization. The “Uruk” period in the North 
Jazira has been split into three periods, two of which are partially overlapping (Periods 4, 5a, and 5b). The North 
Jazira Project’s Mitanni and Middle Assyrian periods have been consolidated as the Late Bronze Age (Period 10). 
In the field, the THS attempted to maintain this distinction as Periods 9 and 10, but it was ultimately abandoned. 
Justification for these changes in the Tucker-Wilkinson periodization is provided below. 


Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types. An asterisk indicates that the type was developed for another survey 
(Tell Beydar, Tell Brak, or Hirbemerdon Tepe) and was not used in the THS 





Type Description Field Designation Illustration 





PERIOD 1: PROTO-HASSUNA 


























T1/0 Untyped Proto-Hassuna 501 — 

TIL/1 Painted Ware 1 Figure B.4 nos. 1-12 

T1/2 Husking Tray 2 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 62 nos. 6-9) 

T1/3* Red Burnished Ware 119 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 62 no. 10) 

T1/4* Coarse Chaff- or Grit-Tempered 124 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 

Ware fig. 62 no. 11) 

T1/5 Samarran Incised Ware 125.1 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 62. nos. 12-13) 

T1/6 Samarran Stabbed Ware 125.2 Figure B.4 nos. 13-16 

T1/7 Samarran Painted Ware 126 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 


fig. 62 nos. 16-17) 





PERIOD 2: HALAF 











T2/0 Untyped Halaf 502 — 
T2/1 Halaf Painted Ware 3 Figure B.5 nos. 1-17 
T2/2 Fingernail Rusticated Ware 137 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 


fig. 63 no. 14) 





PERIOD 3: NORTHERN UBAID 
13/0 Untyped Ubaid 503 —_ 
T3/1 Ubaid Painted Ware 4 Figure B.7 nos. 1-9 
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Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types (cont.) 



















































































Type Description Field Designation Illustration 

PERIOD 3: NORTHERN UBAID (cont.) 

13/2 Ubaid Corrugated Ware 5 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 64 nos. 13-15) 

13/3 Open Bowl with Grooved Top 135 Figure B.7 nos. 10-11 

T3/4 Ubaid Everted Jar Rim 147 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 64 nos. 18-19) 

T3/5 Ubaid Incurved Rim 148 Figure B.7 nos. 12-13 

PERIOD 4: LATE CHALCOLITHIC 1-2 

T4/0 Untyped Late Chalcolithic 1-2 504 — 

T4/1 Coarse Shallow Bowl 7, 410 Figure B.10 nos. 1-4 

T4/2 Beaded Holemouth Jar Rim 8 Figure B.10 nos. 5—7 

T4/3 Sprig Ware 9 Figure B.10 nos. 17-24 

T4/4 Double-Rimmed Jar 10 Figure B.10 nos. 8-10 

T4/5 Flaring Jar Rim 13 Figure B.10 nos. 11-16 

T4/6 Fine Beaker 16 Figure B.11 nos. 1-4 

T4/7 Neckless Flaring Jar Rim 409 Figure B.11 nos. 5-8 

T4/8 Deep Straight-Sided Urn 411 Figure B.11 nos. 9-11 

T4/9 Early Internally Hollowed Rim 417 Figure B.11 nos. 12-18 

T4/10 Clay “Hut Symbol” 419 (Tobler 1950: pl. 86a) 

T4/11 Drooping Ledge Rim 422 (Matthews 2003b: fig. 3.14.12, 
14) 

T4/12 Blister Ware 445 (Oates 2002: 119) 

T4/13* Internally Incised Bowl 447 (Matthews 2003b: fig. 3.13.11- 
13) 

T4/14 Clay Ladle 420 — 

T4/15* Deep Bowl 17 (Ball, Tucker, and Wilkinson 
1989: fig. 28.23-24) 

T4/16* Bowl with Exterior Groove — — 

T4/17* Brown-Washed Ware 11 — 

T4/18 Bowl with Internally Thickened 21 Figure B.11 nos. 19-22 


Rim 





PERIOD 5B: LATE CHALCOLITHIC 3-5 INDIGENOUS TYPES 



































T5b/0 Untyped Late Chalcolithic 3-5 505 — 

T5b/1 Internally Hollowed Jar Rim 12 Figure B.13 nos. 1-6 
T5b/2 Internally Grooved Jar Rim 14 Figure B.13 nos. 7-9 
T5b/3 Late Chalcolithic Gray Ware 138 Figure B.13 nos. 10-11 
T5b/4 Hammerhead Bowl Rim 152 Figure B.13 nos. 12-14 
T5b/5 Casserole 153 Figure B.13 nos. 15-18 
T5b/6 Carinated Fine Bowl 15, 434 Figure B.13 no. 19 
T5b/7 Grooved Rim Beaker 150 Figure B.13 nos. 20-21 
T5b/8 Jar with Sharp Interior Carination 406 (Pearce 2000: fig. 11d—e) 
T5b/9 “Pie Plate” Rim 405 Figure B.13 nos. 22—24 
T5b/10 Small Carinated Bowl 20 Figure B.13 nos. 25-26 
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Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types (cont.) 

























































































Type Description Field Designation Illustration 
T5b/11 Sharply Out-Turned Rim 121 Figure B.13 nos. 27-28 
T5b/12 Internally Molded Bowl 134 Figure B.13 nos. 29-30 
T5b/13* Chaffy Hemispherical Bowl or 439 — 
Cup 
T5b/14* Chaffy Flat-Topped Shallow 442 (Felli 2003: fig. 4.22.2, 7) 
Bowl 
T5b/15* Flared Cooking Pot Rim 149 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 67 nos. 19-22) 
T5b/16 Ceramic Ring Scraper 106 Figure B.13 nos. 31-32 
T5b/17* Double-Mouth Jar 55 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 65 no. 19) 
PERIOD 5A: LATE CHALCOLITHIC 4—5 SOUTHERN MESOPOTAMIAN TYPES 
T5a/0 Untyped Southern Uruk 521 — 
T5a/1 Bevelled-Rim Bowl 6 Figure B.15 nos. 1-3 
T5a/2 Nose Lug 18 Figure B.15 no. 8 
T5a/3 Drooping Spout 19 Figure B.15 nos. 4-7 
T5a/4 Broad Strap Handle 120 Figure B.15 no. 9 
T5a/5 Oblique Bowl Rim 140 Figure B.15 nos. 10-12 
T5a/6 Undercut Jar Rim 151 Figure B.15 nos. 13-15 
T5a/7 Conical Cup Rim 421.1 Figure B.15 nos. 16-19 
T5a/8 Conical Cup Base 421.2 Figure B.15 nos. 20-22 
PERIOD 6: NINEVITE 5 
T6/0 Untyped Ninevite 5 506 — 
T6/1 Painted Ware 27 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 68 nos. 27-30) 
T6/2 Incised Gray Fineware 22 Figure B.17 no. 1 
T6/3 Excised Gray Fineware 23 Figure B.17 nos. 2-5 
T6/4 Vertical Grooved Fineware 25 Figure B.17 no. 6 
T6/5 Ribbed Fineware 26 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 68 nos. 24-26) 
T6/6 Pedestal Base 24 Figure B.17 nos. 7-10 
T6/7 Pointed or Parabolic Fineware 28 Figure B.17 nos. 11-13 
Base 
T6/8 Fine Beaded Rim Bowl 133 Figure B.17 nos. 14-16 
T6/9 Holemouth Pot with Crescent Lug 426 Figure B.17 no. 17 





PERIOD 7: MIDDLE TO LATE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 




















T7/0 Untyped Middle to Late Third 507 — 
Millennium 

T7/1 Flat Bowl Base 29 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 69 nos. 1-4) 

T7/2 Flat Beaker Base 30 Figure B.19 nos. 1-4 

T7/3 String-Cut Flat Base 31 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 69 nos. 8-9) 

T7/4 Comb-Incised Decoration 32 Figure B.19 nos. 5-12 

T7/5 Blue-Gray Stoneware 33 Figure B.19 nos. 13-19 
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Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types (cont.) 





Type 


Description 


Field Designation 


Illustration 





PERIOD 7: MIDDLE TO LATE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. (cont.) 































































































T7/6* Non-Calcareous Stoneware 424 (Oates 2001b: fig. 185a) 
T7/7 Post-Akkadian Stoneware 425 Figure B.19 no. 20 
T7/8 Indented Jar Rim 103 Figure B.19 nos. 21-24 
17/9 Lugged Bowl 154 Figure B.19 nos. 25-29 
T7/10 Shallow Flaring Vat Rim 401 Figure B.20 nos. 1-7 
T7/11 Flat Extended-Foot Base 402 Figure B.20 nos. 8-13 
T7/12 Lug-Footed Base 403 Figure B.20 nos. 14-17 
T7/13 Gray Ware Round Bowl Rim 404 Figure B.20 nos. 18-23 
T7/14 Folded Jar Rim 407 Figure B.21 nos. 1-5 
T7/15 Folded Ridged Jar Rim 412 Figure B.21 nos. 6-10 
T7/16* Lid-Seated Jar Rim 423 (Rova 2003: pls. 30, 34) 
T7/17 Triangular Cooking Pot Rim 408 Figure B.21 nos. 11-14 
T7/18* Holemouth Cooking Pot Rim with 427 (Oates 2001b nos. 1665-1666) 
Triangular Lug 
T7/19 Beaded Cup Rim 413 Figure B.21 nos. 15-17 
17/20 Fineware Straight-Sided Cup Rim 414 Figure B.21 nos. 18-22 
T7/21* Vertical Ribbed Jar Rim 428 (Oates 2001b:176, fig. 423) 
T7/22* Collared Jar Rim with Sloping 429 — 
Shoulder 
T7/23* Recessed Beaker Rim 430 (Oates 2001b: fig. 414 nos. 
508-511) 
T7/24* Jar with Ribbed Shoulder 431 (Oates 2001b:176, fig. 425) 
PERIOD 8: KHABUR/OLD BABYLONIAN 
T8/0 Untyped Middle Bronze Age 508 — 
T8/1 Khabur Painted Ware 34 Figure B.23 nos. 1-7 
T8/2 Horizontally Grooved Jar Shoul- 35 Figure B.23 nos. 8-11 
der 
T8/3 Burnished Gray Ware 41 Figure B.23 nos. 12-13 
T8/4 Externally Grooved Bowl 42 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 70 nos. 23-24) 
T8/5 High Ring or Pedestal Base 39 Figure B.23 no. 14 
T8/6 Channel Base 40 Figure B.23 nos. 15-16 
T8/7* (type number not used) — —_ 
T8/8 Concave Fine Bowl Base 38 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 70 nos. 13-14) 
T8/9* Indented-Cordoned Jar 36 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 70 nos. 9-10) 
T8/10* Impressed Circle Decoration 37 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 


fig. 70 nos. 11-12) 





PERIOD 9: MITANNI (PERIOD DESIGNATION NOT USED) 











T9/0 Untyped Mitanni 509 — 
PERIOD 10: LATE BRONZE AGE 
T10/0 Untyped Late Bronze Age 510 —_— 
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Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types (cont.) 




















































































































Type Description Field Designation Illustration 

T10/1 Nuzi White-Painted Ware 43 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 71 nos. 1-5) 

T10/2* Fine Painted Goblet 44 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 71 nos. 6-9) 

T10/3 Pedestal (Stump) Base 45 Figure B.25 nos. 1-3 

T10/4 Red-Painted Plate 444 Figure B.25 no. 4 

T10/5 Collared Jar Rim 47 Figure B.25 nos. 5-8 

T10/6 Small Bowl 48 Figure B.25 nos. 9-11 

T10/7* Fine Beaker 49 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 72 no. 8) 

T10/8 Nipple Base 50 Figure B.25 no. 12 

T10/9 Coarse Ring Base 31 Figure B.25 nos. 13-14 

T10/10 Late Bronze Age Plate 52 Figure B.25 nos. 17—20 

T10/11 Pie-Crust Potstand 54 Figure B.25 nos. 15-16 

T10/12 Square Jar Rim 56 Figure B.25 nos. 21-24 

T10/13 Soft Carinated Bowl 416 Figure B.25 nos. 25-27 

T10/14 Inwardly Bevelled Rim 443 Figure B.25 no. 28 

T10/15 Incurved Ledge Rim 446 (Oates 1997: nos. 615, 624) 

T10/16* Recessed Convex Base 440 — 

T10/17* Sherds with Wavy Grooved Lines 53 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 72 no. 20) 

PERIOD 11: IRON AGE/NEO-ASSYRIAN 

T11/0 Untyped Iron Age/Neo-Assyrian 511 — 

T1I/1 Ribbed Bowl Rim 57 Figure B.27 nos. 1-4 

T11/2 Thickened Bowl Rim 58 Figure B.27 nos. 5-8 

T11/3 Swollen Convex Base 59 Figure B.27 nos. 9-11 

T11/4 Angled Ring Base 61 Figure B.27 nos. 12-14 

T11/5 Button Base 63 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 73 nos. 14-15) 

T11/6 Palace Ware 60 Figure B.27 no. 15 

T11/7 Assyrian Shouldered Bowl 105 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 73 no. 16) 

T11/8 Necked Jar Rim 114 Figure B.27 nos. 16-19 

T11/9 Internally Hollowed Jar Rim 111 Figure B.27 nos. 20-22 

T11/10 Folded Jar Rim 132 Figure B.27 no. 27 

TII/11 Oblique T-Shaped Bowl Rim 112 Figure B.27 no. 23 

T11/12 Carinated Bowl 113 Figure B.27 nos. 24-26 

T11/13* Button Ring Base 118 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 73 no. 23) 

T11/14 Ribbed Carinated Bowl 156 Figure B.27 no. 28 

T11/15* Holemouth Cooking Pot 438 (Parker 2003: fig. 6) 

PERIOD 12: POST-ASSYRIAN 

T12/0 Untyped Post-Assyrian 512 — 

T12/1 Jar with Grooved Top 104 Figure B.29 no. 1 
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Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types (cont.) 














































































































Type Description Field Designation Illustration 

PERIOD 12: POST-ASSYRIAN (cont.) 

T12/2 Holemouth Jar with Grooved Rim 142 Figure B.29 no. 2 

T12/3 Grooved-Top Bowl Rim 144 Figure B.29 nos. 3-5 

T12/4 Bowl with Notched Exterior 145 Figure B.29 no. 6 

T12/5 Shallow Grooved Carinated Bowl 146 Figure B.29 nos. 8-10 

T12/6 Flat Bowl Rim 102 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 74 nos. 1-2) 

T12/7 Oval Stamped Decoration 143 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 74 nos. 9-17) 

T12/8* Crescent Stamped Ware 157 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 74 nos. 26-27) 

PERIOD 13: HELLENISTIC 

T13/0 Untyped Seleucid/Hellenistic 513 — 

T13/1 Incurved Bowl Rim 64 Figure B.31 nos. 1-4 

T13/2 Rolled-Over Jar Rim 65 Figure B.31 nos. 5-12 

T13/3 Hellenistic Plate 66 Figure B.31 nos. 13-16 

T13/4* Hellenistic Fineware 67, 436 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 75 no. 11) 

T13/5 Hellenistic Fine Ring Base 68 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 74 nos. 12-14) 

T13/6* Impressed Rocker Pattern on 107.2 — 

Hellenistic fabric 

T13/7 Impressed Dog-Tooth Decoration 108 Figure B.31 nos. 17-22 

T13/8 Out-Turned Bowl! Rim 116 Figure B.31 nos. 23-26 

T13/9 Hemispherical Bowl 117 Figure B.31 no. 27 

T13/10 Amphora Base 158 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 75 nos. 21-23) 

T13/11 Bag-Shaped Jar 159 Figure B.31 nos. 28-31 

T13/12 Large Grooved Vat Rim 415 Figure B.31 nos. 32-35 

T13/13 Hard Gritty Rolled Rim 435 Figure B.31 nos. 36-37 

PERIOD 14: PARTHIAN TO ROMAN 

T14/0 Untyped Parthian 514 — 

T14/1 Diamond Stamped Decoration 76 Figure B.33 nos. 1-3 

T14/2 Straight or Grooved Jar 115 Figure B.33 nos. 4-10 

T14/3 Strap Handle with Central Groove 127 Figure B.33 nos. 11-12 

T14/4 Fine Strap Handle with Central 163 Figure B.33 nos. 13-14 

Groove 

T14/5 Rod Handle 128 Figure B.33 no. 15 

T14/6 Holemouth Jar with Grooved Rim 129 Figure B.33 nos. 16-23 

T14/7 Flat-Collared Rim 130 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 76 nos. 22-23) 

T14/8 Flared Concave Rim 131 Figure B.33 nos. 24-28 

T14/9 Parthian/Sasanian Green Glaze 136 — 

T14/10* Fine Brittle Ware 100 (R6mer-Strehl 2005: figs. 


612-30) 
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Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types (cont.) 





































































































Type Description Field Designation Illustration 
T14/11 Impressed Rocker Pattern on 107.1 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
Parthian Fabric fig. 76 nos. 10-13) 
T14/12 Coarse Red-Painted Large Bowl 418 Figure B.33 nos. 29-31 
PERIOD 15: SASANIAN 
T15/0 Untyped Sasanian 515 — 
T15/1 Corrugated Jar Rim 69 Figure B.35 nos. 1-3 
T15/2 Simple Gritty Jar Rim 70 Figure B.35 nos. 4-5 
T15/3 Sasanian Stamped Decoration 78 Figure B.35 nos. 6-7 
T15/4* Smeared Ware 77 (Lyonnet 1990:113, pl. 8.1, 
6-7) 
PERIOD 16: SASANIAN TO EARLY ISLAMIC 
T16/0* Untyped Sasanian/Early Islamic 516 — 
T16/1 Beaded Jar Rim 71 Figure B.35 nos. 8-14 
T16/2 Coarse Brittle Strap Handle 72 Figure B.35 nos. 15-16 
T16/3 Buff Grooved/Ridged Strap 73 Figure B.35 nos. 17-21 
Handle 
T16/4 Blue-Green Glaze on Yellow 74.1 — 
Fabric 
T16/5 Blue-Green Glaze on Fabrics of 74.2 — 
other Colors 
T16/6 Grooved and Slashed Bowl Rim 139 Figure B.35 no. 22 
T16/7* Late Comb Incision on Green 99.1 Figure B.35 no. 23 
Gritty Fabric 
T16/8* Late Comb Incision on Other 99.2 — 
Fabrics 
T16/9 Coarse Brittle Ware 75 (Bartl 1994: pls. 28-32) 
T16/10 Honeycomb Ware 719 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 77 nos. 18-19) 
PERIOD 17: ABBASID 
T17/0 Untyped Early Islamic 517 — 
T17/1 Fine Eggshell Handle 80 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 no. 1) 
T17/2 Band-Rimmed Jar 81 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 nos. 2-4) 
T17/3 Relief-Molded Ware 83 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 nos. 5-8) 
T17/4 Creamware String-Cut Base 84 Figure B.35 nos. 24—25 
T17/5 Tall Slender Handle 123 Figure B.35 nos. 26-28 
T17/6 Twin Rod Handle 161 Figure B.35 no. 29 
T17/7* Coarse Red Cooking Ware 160 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 no. 12) 
PERIOD 18: MIDDLE ISLAMIC 
T18/0 Untyped Middle Islamic 518 — 
T18/1 Sgraffito Ware 82 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 


fig. 79 nos. 1-4) 
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Table B.1. Northern Mesopotamian survey types (cont.) 













































































Type Description Field Designation Illustration 
PERIOD 18: MIDDLE ISLAMIC (cont.) 
T18/2* Late Relief Decorated Ware 122 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 79 no. 24) 
PERIOD 19: MIDDLE TO LATE ISLAMIC 
T19/1 Green Glaze on Reddish Brown 94.1 Figure B.35 nos. 30-31 
Fabric 
T19/2 Yellowish Brown Splashed Glaze 94.2 — 
on Reddish Brown Fabric 
T19/3 Other Colored Glazes on Reddish 94.3 — 
Brown Fabric 
T19/4 Handle with Applied Knob 98 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 79 no. 23) 
T19/5 Coarse Lid 91 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 79 nos. 5-6) 
T19/6* Coarse Finger-Impressed Handle 97 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 79 nos. 21-22) 
PERIOD 20: LATE ISLAMIC 
T20/0 Untyped Late Islamic 519 — 
T20/1 Rouletted Ware 92, 437 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 79 nos. 7-9) 
T20/2 Coarse Finger-Formed Rim 95 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 79 nos. 17-18) 
T20/3* Coarse Impressed and Rouletted 96 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
Ware fig. 79 nos. 19-20) 
T20/4 Fingertip-Impressed Ware 93 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 79 nos. 10-11) 
T20/5* Ottoman Green-Glazed Ware 101 —_— 
PERIOD 21: GENERAL ISLAMIC 
T21/0 Untyped General Islamic 522 — 
T21/1 Grooved and Slashed Bowl 85 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 nos. 15-16) 
T21/2 Beaked Jar Rim 86 Figure B.35 nos. 32-34 
T21/3 Islamic Flat Base 87 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 no. 20) 
T21/4 Islamic Coarse Gritty Handle 89 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 nos. 21-22) 
T21/5 Grooved Bowl Rim 90 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
fig. 78 no. 23) 
T21/6 Islamic Glass Bracelet 454 (Tonghini 1998: fig. 24e—-h) 
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B.2. THS CERAMIC TYPES BY PERIOD 


In terms of the number of ceramic types for each period, the twenty-one periods are not equally represented 
in the THS topology. This imbalance exists for several reasons, the two most important being the uneven intensity 
of archaeological investigations of different historical periods in the basin and surrounding areas, and the specific 
chronological expertise of the researchers who constructed it. The histogram of types per THS period (fig. B.1) 
reveals spikes for Periods 4 and 7. Not coincidentally, the two THS sites that were most intensively and systemati- 
cally investigated reached their maximum in these periods (THS 25 and THS 1, respectively); their broad areas 
of single-period occupation produced many distinctive and recurring forms, although not all proved to be useful 
elsewhere. Several Period 7 types were derived from the recent publication of third-millennium pottery from Tell 
Brak (Oates 2001b) in an attempt to recognize post-Akkadian (Brak phase N) settlement during the intensive survey 
of Brak’s outer settlement (Ur, Karsgaard, and Oates 2007) and were not used in the THS. Further Period 4 types 
unused by the THS were also developed for the Brak survey, on the basis of surface types and the excavations in 
HS6 at Tell Brak (Matthews 2003b). 

Other periods have fewer types on average. This is true of the early prehistoric periods (Periods 1—3) and the 
Middle to Late Islamic periods (Periods 17-20), but for different reasons. The most distinctive feature for the 
prehistoric periods are painted styles of decoration, and as a result, several different vessel forms would all be clas- 
sified together on the basis of decoration (e.g., T2/1 Halaf painted decoration or T3/1 Ubaid painted decoration). 
Painted decoration allows otherwise non-diagnostic sherds to be typed, so the relatively small number of types per 
period for early prehistoric periods probably did not result in underrepresentation of early prehistoric settlement. 

The same is likely not to be the case for the Islamic periods. The few types were mostly derived from surface 
assemblages of sites with short occupations because few substantial excavations (and fewer full publications of 
ceramics) exist for these periods (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 105). It is probable that small occupations for these 
periods have been overlooked by surveys in the basin. 

These conclusions appear justified by comparing the number of types per period (fig. B.1) with the total num- 
ber of sherds recovered per period (fig. B.2; note that this figure includes only sherds from areal collections and 
not those from systematic sampling units on THS 1 and THS 25). Period 2 includes only a single type used by the 
THS (T2/1 painted ware), but a large number of examples were typed. The low total counts for Period 3 sherds 
are due to the apparent abandonment of the THS region at this time, rather than to the low number of types. On the 
other hand, the very low quantity of Middle to Late Islamic sherds recovered is probably related to the number and 
quality of types for those periods, although an actual low settlement density is certainly the predominant factor. 

What follows is a detailed description of each type, ordered by period. Comparisons with excavated assemblages 
and other survey types are not intended to be exhaustive, but rather to give a sense of the chronological range of use, 
variability in form, and relative frequency of occurrence in excavated contexts and in surface collections. Not all 
types are illustrated. The emphasis, in terms of description and illustration, is on types developed after the original 
Tucker-Wilkinson typology and types whose range of variation was underrepresented in that publication. Listed but 
not illustrated are most new types developed for the Beydar and Brak surveys; they will appear in the monographs 
for those surveys, currently in preparation. Likewise, the types for the late and poorly understood types are listed 
but not illustrated. For these types, reference is made to the original typology (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995) and 
other comparanda. For each period, a catchall type was created to subsume sherds of known periodization, but of 
types that occur too infrequently to justify the assignment of a type number. These types, which are designated as 
0 (e.g., T1/0 for untyped Proto-Hassuna, T2/0 for untyped Halaf, etc.), were used as infrequently as possible and 
only in cases where occupations would go unrecognized in the sherd counts without their use. 

For each type, sherd counts for the areal collections (survey n) and sampling units at Hamoukar (Hamoukar n) 
are indicated separately. Each type is described by its surface color and treatment, its fabric and temper, and any 
other significant traits, and some noteworthy comparanda are given. If the type was developed by Wilkinson and 
Tucker (1995), its type number in the North Jazira Project (NJP) typology is given. 
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Figure B.1. Histogram of THS ceramic types by period. General types refers to Type 0 for each period (T1/0, T2/0, etc.). 
Unused types were defined after the completion of the survey and/or applied retroactively in a non-systematic manner 
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Figure B.2. Histogram of sherd frequency by THS period 
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B.2.1. PERIOD 1: PROTO-HASSUNA 


Local comparative assemblages come from Tell Sabi Abyad (Le Miére and Nieuwenhuyse 1996), Tell Boueid II 
(Suleiman and Nieuwenhuyse 2002), Tell Kashkashok II (Matsutani 1991), Kharabeh Shattani (McAdam 1995), 
and Hassuna itself (Lloyd and Safar 1945). At the time of the survey, the THS employed the North Jazira Project 
types; the more recent approach to Period | types of Nieuwenhuyse and Wilkinson for the Tell Beydar Survey sites 
(2007) is better suited for surface assemblages. 

Of the types employed by the THS, T1/1 painted ware was by far the most common, with lesser quantities of 
the Samarran types (T1/6 and T1/7) recovered (fig. B.3). 





Figure B.3. Frequency of Period | ceramic types 
in THS areal collections 


TI/1 Painted Ware (fig. B.4 nos. 1-12; survey n= 58). Sherds are handmade and fired for a short time 
in low temperatures, resulting in dark cores. Surface colors range from dark brown to pink. Sur- 
faces are often lightly burnished, but this treatment often survives poorly in surface assemblages. 
Decoration takes the form of bands of dark red to black paint, often in parallel bands diagonal to 
the rim (as at Kashkashok II; Matsutani 1991: 25-26). Almost two-thirds of Period 1 diagnostics 
were of T1/1, and it was also the most common type in the Tell Beydar Survey, where it was 
designated as standard ware (Nieuwenhuyse 2007). NJP type 1. 


1. Buff lightly smoothed or burnished surfaces; sand temper. Black-painted crisscrossing 
lines on interior. Rim dm ca. 17 cm. B.89.5, THS 12. 


oR Buff lightly smoothed or burnished surfaces, black core; sand temper. Diagonal red- 
painted lines on interior and exterior. Rim dm ca. 16 cm. B.89.6, THS 12. 


3; Buff surfaces; sand temper. Black-painted horizontal lines and chevrons on exterior. 
Rim dm ca. 15 cm. B.89.4, THS 12. 


4. Light buff exterior, dark buff interior; occasional medium grit. Black vertical and hori- 
zontal painted bands on exterior. Rim dm ca. 14 cm. B.89.2, THS 12. 


5. Buff interior and exterior surfaces; common fine chaff and fine white grit. Red-brown 
painted crosshatching on exterior. Rim dm. 19 cm. B.1055.2, THS 4. 


6. Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange-buff core; occasional sand temper. Red-brown 
painted decoration on interior and exterior. Rim dm 17 cm. B.1139.5, THS 44 Area 
B. 
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ois Pale yellow surfaces, gray-brown core; frequent sand temper. Black painted bands on 
exterior. Rim dm 15 cm. B.1138.4, THS 44 Area A. 
8. Buff surfaces; sand temper. Red diagonal painted bands on exterior; black crisscrossing 


festoons on interior. Rim dm ca. 27 cm. B.89.3, THS 12. 


9. Buff surfaces, orange core; common sand temper. Red-orange paint on exterior surface. 
B.1138.3, THS 44 Area A. 
10. Buff surfaces, gray-brown core; frequent sand temper. Black paint on exterior and inte- 
rior rim. Rim dm 15 cm. B.1139.4, THS 44 Area B. 
11. Buff surfaces, red-brown core; fine sand temper. Red-brown painted lines on exterior. 
B.1055.1, THS 4. 
12. Buff surfaces, orange core; common to frequent medium chaff. Black painted decoration 


on exterior. B.1139.2, THS 44 Area B. 


Husking Tray (survey n = 1). Sherds derive from a shallow ovoid tray with a flat bottom and 
deeply grooved on its interior surface (Le Miére 2000: 129; McAdam 1995: 37). Surface color 
ranges from red to brown, often with a thick reduced core. Because of its poor firing, it may not 
survive on the surface; the THS recognized only a single example of this type, from THS 44. 
NJP type 2. 


Red Burnished Ware. In the Iraqi North Jazira, sherds of this type had gray reduced cores with 
orange margins, fine fabric, and the characteristic red burnished surface. This type was not used 
by the THS, but is probably equivalent to the early mineral ware (EMW) type employed in the 
Tell Beydar Survey (Nieuwenhuyse 2007). NJP type 119. 


Coarse Chaff- or Grit-Tempered Ware. This type encompasses a range of poorly fired handmade 
sherds with dark cores, light brown surfaces, and chaff temper. This type was not used by the 
THS. NJP type 124. 


Samarran Incised Ware. In the North Jazira, sherds have linear incised decoration on an orange 
surface with a buff or cream slip, fired under well-controlled oxidizing conditions. Dark painted 
decoration can occur. Temper is sand or white grit. The THS did not recognize any sherds of 
this type. NJP type 125A. 


Samarran Stabbed Ware (fig. B.4. nos. 13-16; survey n = 12). Sherds have short incisions 
characterized by Wilkinson and Tucker as “stabbed.” Fabric, temper, and painted decoration are 
identical to those of T1/5. NJP type 125B. 


13. Buff surfaces; sand temper. Stabbed decoration and red painted bands and chevrons on 
exterior. B.89.8, THS 12. 

14. Buff surfaces, gray core; abundant medium grit. Horizontal stabbed decoration on exte- 
rior. B.89.9, THS 12. 

15. Dark buff exterior, green interior; abundant medium grit. Horizontal stabbed decoration 
on exterior. Rim dm ca. 6 cm. B.89.7, THS 12. 

16. Buff surfaces, gray core; occasional sand. Evenly spaced fine punctures with traces of 


black paint. B.1139.6, THS 44 Area B. 


Samarran Painted Ware (survey n = 10). Sherds of this type are characterized by oxidized fa- 
bics and light surfaces heavily ornamented with dark painted designs; temper is generally a fine 
mineral (Nieuwenhuyse 2000: 161-62). This type, along with T1/5 and T1/6, are late in Period 
1 and should be considered transitional into Period 2. NJP type 126. 
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Figure B.4. Ceramic types for Period 1 (Proto-Hassuna) 
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B.2.2. PERIOD 2: HALAF 


Much recent research has gone toward the subdivision of the Halaf period based on ceramic fabrics and decora- 
tion (Le Miére and Nieuwenhuyse 1996; Nieuwenhuyse 2007; Cruells 2006; Campbell 1995, 2007). In the North 
Jazira, Stuart Campbell was able to subdivide the Halaf settlement more finely for a limited area (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 39—40, fig. 36), as have Nieuwenhuyse and Wilkinson (Nieuwenhuyse 2000, 2007) in the western 
Upper Khabur basin. It has not been possible to reassess the THS Period 2 collections with these subdivisions in 
mind, so they are presented as a single unit here. 


T2/1 Halaf Painted Ware (fig. B.5 nos. 1-17; survey n = 228). Sherds have a fine dense fabric, often 
with no visible temper, and are well fired throughout. Smoothed surfaces are decorated by a range 
of motifs in an often lustrous dark brown to reddish brown paint. Painted Halaf ware comprised 
100 percent of the sherds attribed to Period 2 by the THS. NJP type 3. 


1. Buff exterior, reddish interior; sand temper. Red painted festoons and black bands on 
exterior, red horizontal band with vertical bands on interior. Rim dm ca. 15 cm. 
B.66.6, THS 24 Area A. 


2s Pale buff surfaces; frequent fine grit and chaff. Black paint. Rim dm 16 cm. B.183.1, 
THS 20 Area D. 


3: Yellow-buff slipped surfaces, pink core; common fine lime temper. Black paint on inte- 
rior and exterior surfaces. Rim dm 16 cm. B.67.1, THS 24 Area C. 
4. Buff slipped surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Dark red paint. Rim dm 8 cm. 


B.187.4, THS 24 Area L. 


Buff surfaces and core; red-orange paint; occasional fine lime. B.94.1, THS 20 Area C. 


6. Buff surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Black paint. Rim dm 32 cm. B.1704.1, 
THS 41 Area F. 

le Buff slipped surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Red painted interior and exterior 
surfaces. Rim dm ca. 22 cm. B.1700.10, THS 41 Area B. 

8. Buff slipped surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Dark red painted concentric 


circles. Rim dm 15 cm. B.1700.11, THS 41 Area B. 
9. No description available; rim dm ca. 30 cm. B.115.1, THS 24 Area D. 


10. Orange to buff surfaces, red-brown paint; occasional very fine chaff, frequent fine to 
medium grit. Rim dm 31 cm. B.93.4, THS 20 Area A. 
11. Buff surfaces; occasional very fine chaff, common very fine grit. Dark brown paint on 


interior and exterior surfaces. Rim dm 22 cm. B.93.2, THS 20 Area A. 


12. Smoothed yellow-green surfaces, gray core; occasional sand, fine fabric. Black painted 
surfaces. Rim dm ca. 20 cm. B.94.4, THS 20 Area C. 

13. Smoothed yellow-green surfaces, gray core; occasional sand, fine fabric. Black painted 
surfaces. Rim dm 17 cm. B.94.2, THS 20 Area C. 

14. Buff surfaces, light green core; very fine mixed grit. Dark brown paint on exterior and 


top of rim. Rim dm 20 cm. B.93.1, THS 20 Area A. 


15. Buff surfaces; common fine chaff and fine grit. Dark brown painted decoration on exte- 
rior and interior rim. Rim dm 18 cm. B.93.3, THS 20 Area A. 

16. Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent very fine lime temper. Dark red paint on exterior. 
Carination dm 14 cm. B.1052.6, THS 43 Area E. 

17. Orange surfaces, yellow-buff core; no visible temper. Red-brown painted decoration on 


exterior. B.1700.12, THS 41 Area B. 


T2/2: Fingernail Rusticated Ware. This uncommon type, found at Chagar Bazar and in the Eski Mosul 
Dam area, is characterized by horizontal rows of fingernail impressions on a pink to red lightly 
tempered ware (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 91). This type was not used by the THS. NJP type 
137. 
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Figure B.5. Ceramic type for Period 2 (Halaf) 
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B.2.3. PERIOD 3: NORTHERN UBAID 


Painted decoration on northern Ubaid ceramics takes the form of dark brown, black, and green painted bands, 
generally on a buff to green chaffy fabric. The most useful types for survey were T3/1 painted ware and the T3/5 
incurved rim, which together accounted for over 80 percent of the Period 3 typed sherds (fig. B.6). 


T3/4 
6.5% 
n= 


Figure B.6. Frequency of Period 3 ceramic types in THS areal collections 





46 


T3/1 Ubaid Painted Ware (fig. B.7 nos. 1-9; survey n= 17). Sherds are characterized by dark paint in 
bands and festoons. Surface colors are generally light (orange, buff, green) with oxidized cores; 
temper is generally medium to coarse chaff, sometimes with sand or white mineral. When vessel 
form can be distinguished, most appear to derive from small hemisperical bowls (Wilkinson, 
Mohahan, and Tucker 1996: fig. 7; Koizumi 1993). NJP type 4. 


1. Buff surfaces; common fine to medium lime temper. Dark brown paint on exterior sur- 
face. B.1121.22, THS 29. 

2. Orange-buff surfaces, brown core; occasional sand temper. Dark paint on exterior. 
B.1121.23, THS 29. 

3. Buff surfaces, buff core; occasional fine to medium lime temper. Dark brown to black 
paint on exterior. B.1121.24, THS 29. 

4. Yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; occasional sand temper, fine fabric. Dark brown- 


red paint on exterior and interior rim. Rim dm 16 cm. B.1121.18, THS 29. 


5. Orange surfaces; common fine lime temper. Dark paint on exterior and interior rim. Rim 
dm 18 cm. B.1121.16, THS 29. 
6. Orange-buff surfaces, orange core; occasional fine lime, rare medium chaff temper. Dark 


brown to red paint on interior and top of rim. Rim dm 15 cm. B.1121.21, THS 29. 


7. Yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; occasional sand temper, fine fabric. Dark brown to 
red paint on interior and exterior. Rim dm 27 cm. B.1121.19, THS 29. 


8. Buff surfaces with dark brown-black paint, or core; occasional fine chaff and fine lime. 
Rim dm 25 cm. B.1121.17, THS 29. 
9. Yellow surfaces, yelow-green core; common medium chaff and fine lime temper. Dark 


paint on exterior and interior rims. Rim dm 19 cm. B.1121.15, THS 29. 
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Figure B.7. Ceramic types for Period 3 (northern Ubaid) 


T3/2 Ubaid Corrugated Ware (survey n = 3). These sherds have a distinctive corrugation on a buff 


fabric and are known from late Ubaid levels at Tepe Gawra (Tobler 1950: pls. 78c, 131, from 
level XIII). NJP type 5. 


13/3 Open Bowl with Grooved Top (fig. B.7 nos. 10-11; survey n = 3). These bowls have straight 
sides with a concave or shallow grooved rim; fabrics are brown to orange with chaff and occa- 


sional white grit temper. This type was common in the excavations at Khanijdal East (Wilkinson, 
Mohahan, and Tucker 1996). NJP type 135. 


10. Buff surfaces, black core; common medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 17 cm. 
B.1121.6, THS 29. 


11. Buff surfaces, brown core; occasional fine lime temper in dense hard fabric. Rim dm 17 
cm. B.1121.5, THS 29. 


T3/4 Ubaid Everted Jar Rim (survey n = 3). This type is characterized by a robust and distinctive ledge 
rim, often with a slight concavity to the rim’s exterior. Fabric is often heavily chaff tempered 
with a reduced core. At Khanijdal East, this type was considered to be a late northern Ubaid type 
(Khanijdal type K 26; Wilkinson, Mohahan, and Tucker 1996: fig. 10.48—49). NJP type 147. 
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T3/5 Ubaid Incurved Rim (fig. B.7 nos. 12-13; survey n = 20). These small convex bowls have rims 
that curve inward, sometimes sharply, and may be decorated with dark paint in bands and curving 
designs (T3/1 above; see fig. B.7 nos. 4-6, 8-9). Fabric is buff and chaff and occasionally white 
grit tempered. These bowls appear in later northern Ubaid contexts at Khanijdal East (Wilkinson, 
Mohahan, and Tucker 1996: fig. 8.27-30) and Tell Kashkashok II (Koizumi 1993). NJP type 


148. 
12. Yellow surfaces and core; occasional medium chaff and fine to coarse lime temper. Rim 
dm 19 cm. B.1121.12, THS 29. 
13. Buff surfaces and core; common to frequent medium to coarse chaff, rare occasional fine 


lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. B.1121.13, THS 29. 


B.2.4. PERIOD 4: LATE CHALCOLITHIC 1-2 


One of the most significant advances in prehistoric chronology over the last ten years has been the redefined 
relationships between several ceramic traditions of the late fifth and fourth millennia in northern Mesopotamia, 
and the development of a chronological scheme to accommodate them. For a long time, two distinct northern 
Mesopotamian ceramic assemblages were considered to be contemporary with the Uruk period in southern Meso- 
potamia. One assemblage was best known from Tepe Gawra levels XII-IX (Tobler 1950); the other was phase F 
in the sequence of the Amuq Plain (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960). In earlier northern Mesopotamian surveys, 
these ceramic traditions were analyzed together alongside southern Mesopotamia-inspired types in a generalized 
“Uruk” classification (Meijer 1986), although not without doubts as to their contemporaneity (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 92). 

Following reassessments of the sequences at Nineveh (Gut 1995), Tepe Gawra (Rothman 2002a), and else- 
where (Tomita 1998a), these assemblages are now appreciated to be sequential (Helwing 2000; Rova 1999-2000; 
Rothman 2001b; Postgate 2002). In the new Late Chalcolithic chronology that resulted from a School of American 
Research Advanced Seminar, the post-Ubaid, pre-Early Dynastic/Ninevite 5 phase is subdivided into five phases 
(Late Chalcolithic 1-5), based on excavation sequences and radiocarbon dates (see Rothman 2001a: table 1.1; 
Wright and Rupley 2001). The Late Chalcolithic 1-2 periods have been variously called Early Northern Uruk 
(Oates and Oates 1997), Late Chalcolithic I-I] (Tomita 1998a), Pre-Contact (Lupton 1996), Middle to Late 
Gawran (Porada et al. 1992) and post-Ubaid (Hole 2001). Material culture from this time is best known from Tepe 
Gawra levels XII-IX (Tobler 1950), Hammam et-Turkman (Van Loon 1988), Tell al-Hawa LP (Ball, Tucker, 
and Wilkinson 1989), Tell Brak HS6 (Matthews 2003b), Grai Resh (Lloyd 1940), and Qalinj Agha (Abu al-Soof 
1966; Hijara 1973). 

There appear to be substantial ceramic differences between Late Chalcolithic 1 and Late Chalcolithic 2, but 
at present they are rather qualitative. Therefore, the THS has analyzed Late Chalcolithic 1-2 together as Period 4. 
A preliminary subdivision of Periods 4, 5b, and 5a is presented in figure B.8. Late Chalcolithic 1 corresponds to 
Gawra XII and is typified by T4/3 sprig ware and T4/8 urn rims. Late Chalcolithic 2 is best represented by T4/2 
beaded holemouth rims, T4/4 double-rimmed jars, and fineware of T4/6 style. The assignment of other Period 4 
types to either Late Chalcolithic 1 or Late Chalcolithic 2 is at present far more speculative. 

Period 4 was the THS period with the most typed sherds, the three most common being the T4/1 shallow bowl, 
the T4/5 flaring jar rim, and the T4/18 internally thickened rim (fig. B.9). 


T4/1 Coarse Shallow Bowl (fig. B.10 nos. 1—4; survey n = 151). These shallow bowls are handmade 
and often irregular, with a slight thickening at the rim and toward the base. Surfaces range from 
buff to orange, often with a reduced core; abundantly tempered with coarse chaff also with 
common white grit. These forms are often labeled as Coba bowls (e.g., Matthews 2003b: 26). 
At Tepe Gawra, these bowls were initially found in level XII but became very common in XI-A 
(Tobler 1950: 151-52, pls. 141:328, 330, 144:367-71). NJP type 7. 


1. Buff surfaces, gray core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 26 cm. 
B.1137.7, THS 25 Area K. 
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Figure B.8. Chronological longevity of ceramic types for Periods 4—5 (Late Chalcoltihic) 
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Figure B.9. Frequency of Period 4 ceramic types in THS areal collections 


2. Yellow-buff surfaces, thick gray core; frequent medium to coarse chaff, common fine 
white grit temper. Rim dm 27 cm. A.383.22, THS 25. 


3. Orange surfaces, thick gray-black core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine white 
grit temper. Rim dm 21 cm. A.383.21, THS 25. 


4. Orange-brown surfaces, dark orange core; frequent coarse chaff, frequent medium white 
grit temper; handmade and irregular. Rim dm ca. 20 cm. A.383.14, THS 25. 


Beaded Holemouth Jar Rim (fig. B.10 nos. 5-7; survey n = 45). This cooking vessel has a wide 
mouth with a beaded rim. The shape of the bead can vary from small and rounded to large and 
flattened (see the examples from Grai Resh for the full range of variation: Lloyd 1940: fig. 
7.9). Surfaces are gray, burnished, and frequently show sooting; cores are dark gray to black. 
Temper is generally fine to medium dark and light grit. This type has been excavated at Ham- 
mam et-Turkman V (Akkermans 1988: pl. 108.102—103) and Tepe Gawra XI-A-XI, although 
a single specimen is known from XII (Tobler 1950: 153, 158, pls. 142:343-44, 146:402-04). 
NJP type 8. 


5. Pale orange-buff surfaces, orange-pink core with brown margins; common to frequent 
fine sand, rare fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 18 cm. A.866.21, THS 25. 


6. Blackened red-gray surfaces, thick gray core; abundant fine to medium light and dark 
grit temper. Rim dm 15 cm. A.383.12, THS 25. 


‘hs Brown gray exterior, black interior and core; frequent fine to medium chaff, common 
fine to medium lime and grit temper. Rim dm ca. 60 cm. B.1137.6, THS 25 Area K. 


Sprig Ware (fig. B.10 nos. 17-24; survey n = 23). This type is defined by dark (red-brown to 
black) paint on an orange to brown surface with a pink to brown core. Fabrics are tempered 
with common sand and fine to medium grit and are well fired. The “classic” design consists of 
lines with parallel lines extending obliquely. Other geometric designs occur in the same fabric 
in surface assemblages; a bow tie motif is especially common. Both the sprig and geometric de- 
signs were included in this type in the North Jazira (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 93). Sherds of 
this type are most frequently body sherds, but when rims occur, they range from small bowls to 
necked jars. Type T4/3 is probably under-represented at THS 25 because many sherds were cov- 
ered with a thick calcium carbonate accretion which obscured surface decoration. Sprig ware and 
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Figure B.10. Ceramic types for Period 4 (Late Chalcolithic 1-2), Types T4/1, T4/2, T4/3, T4/4, and T4/5 
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related Late Chalcolithic | painted pottery is well represented at Gawra level XII (Tobler 1950: 
pls. 133-39), at Umm Qseir (Tomita 1998b: fig. 64:7), and on the surface of Tell Shelgiyya 
(Ball 1997). Since it does not seem to continue beyond Gawra level XII, this type represents the 
best indicator of early Period 4 or Late Chalcolithic 1. NJP type 9. 


17. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.1085.1, 
THS 25 Area B. 
18. Buff slipped exterior, orange interior, pink core; frequent sand temper. Black painted 


decoration on exterior surface. B.1096, THS 25 Area O. 


19. Orange-buff surfaces; common very fine dark grit and lime temper. Dark brown painted 
decoration on exterior surface. B.2065.1, THS 33. 


20. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Dark brown painted decora- 
tion on exterior surface. B.1085.2, THS 25 Area B. 


21. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Black to brown paint on 
exterior surface. B.2054.10, THS 40 Area C. 
22. Brown surfaces; common fine grit, common sand, occasional fine chaff temper. Dark 


brown painted decoration on exterior surface. B.546.1, THS 25 Area F. 


23. Orange-buff surfaces, red-brown core; occasional very fine chaff, common fine grit tem- 
per. Dark brown painted decoration on exterior. B.2050, THS 25 Area L. 


24. Orange-buff surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent fine grit, common very fine chaff 
temper. Dark brown painted decoration on exterior surface. B.2051.3, THS 25 Area 
M. 


Double-Rimmed Jar (fig. B.10 nos. 8-10; survey n = 55). Complete vessels with this type of 
double or channel rim are large round-based jars; the inner rim tends to be vertical while the 
outer rim flares outward and curves up to create a channel. On many examples, a small hole 
allows liquid to drain from the channel into the vessel. Surfaces range from brown to orange to 
pink with generally oxidized cores. Temper is most commonly sand or grit, occasionally with 
some fine chaff. Vessels were well fired. Some specimens were dark painted (T4/17). Sherds 
were rarely found with rims intact but the robustness of its construction and the distinctiveness 
of its shape allowed it to be identified even when heavily plow-damaged. At Tepe Gawra, this 
type appeared after level XII (i.e., Late Chalcolithic 2; Tobler 1950: 152, 158, pls. 142:346, 
146:405—06). Double-rimmed jars are also found at Umm Qseir (Tomita 1998b: fig. 64.1). NJP 
type 10. 


8. Orange-buff surfaces, red-buff core; frequent fine dark grit, common fine chaff temper. 
Interior rim dm 58 cm. B.1137.10, THS 25 Area K. 
9. Pale orange surfaces, brown core; frequent medium chaff temper; handmade and irregu- 
lar. Rim dm 14 cm. A.383.13, THS 25. 
10. Pale yellow surfaces, pink-orange core; frequent to abundant medium chaff, common 


fine white grit temper. Inner rim dm 36 cm. A.383.31, THS 25. 


Flaring Jar Rim (fig. B.10 nos. 11-16; survey n = 107). This type is characterized by a short 
flaring concave neck at a sharp angle from the vessel shoulder, often with a beaded or band rim. 
It is in general well fired but with variability in fabric: some examples occur in an orange sandy 
hard-fired fabric, while others are chaff tempered. This type is best used in conjunction with other 
Period 4 types, as it is also found in Ubaid contexts; at Hammam et-Turkman, this type occurs 
throughout Period V but is also found in Period IV (Akkermans 1988: 307). At Tepe Gawra it 
characterizes levels XI-A through IX (Tobler 1950: pls. 142:349, 351, 353, 148:430-31). NJP 
type 13. 


11. Pale yellow slipped surfaces, brown core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 14 cm. 
A.866.3, THS 25. 
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12. Orange-brown surfaces, orange-pink core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 16 cm. 
A.866.1, THS 25. 

13. Pale orange surfaces, brown core; common to frequent medium chaff, rare medium grit 
temper. Rim dm 15 cm. A.866.4, THS 25. 

14. Buff-brown surfaces, gray core with pink margins; occasional medium chaff, occasional 
sand temper; hard fired. Rim dm 14 cm. B.549.2, THS 25. 

15. Yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand temper. Rim dm 9 cm. B.549.3, THS 25. 

16. Yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper; smoothed 


exterior surf. Rim dm 9 cm. B.549.4, THS 25. 


Fine Beaker (fig. B.11 nos. 1-4; survey n = 3). Sherds of this type are well fired in a green 
to yellow fabric with common sand and fine chaff. Vessels are often decorated with panels of 
parallel ridges with fine notching and applied rosettes. Black paint infrequently occurs in bands 
on the rim, and a single specimen had rouletting on its sides. Voids within the layers of clay 
occasionally expanded during firing, resulting in a distinctive “blistering” (T4/12). Beakers of 
this type are well known from excavations at Tepe Gawra levels XI-IX (Tobler 1950: 156-57, 
pl. 145, photos on pls. 79-80) and at Tell Brak in CH level 13 (Oates 1987: fig. 3.6-7) and HS6 
(Matthews 2003b: fig. 3.12.14, 21). In the THS region they occurred on THS 25 but only rarely 
on other Period 4 sites. NJP type 16. 


1. Yellow-buff surfaces; common sand and fine chaff temper. Fine notched ridges and hori- 
zontal grooves on exterior. Rim dm 17 cm. B.1137.4, THS 25 Area K. 


2. Buff surfaces; common medium chaff and grit temper. Incised lines and stamped rosette 
on exterior surface. Traces of bitumen on interior. B.2051.2, THS 25 Area M. 


3. Slipped buff-yellow surfaces; common sand temper. Applique rosettes and notched 
ridges on exterior. B.1137.5, THS 25 Area K. 
4. Pale yellow surfaces, pale yellow core with thin brown margins; occasional fine lime 


temper. Painted dark brown to black band on top exterior; traces of rouletting on 
exterior. Rim dm 11 cm. A.383.28, THS 25. 


Neckless Flaring Jar Rim (fig. B.11 nos. 5-8; survey n = 23). Jars with this type of rim have 
a sloping shoulder and very wide mouths. The rim itself is short and flaring, often with a very 
sharp interior carination. Like T4/5, this form occurs in a hard sandy fabric and in a softer chaff- 
tempered fabric. Some examples have black or reddish brown paint. This type was identified in 
single-period areas of occupation on THS 25 and appears commonly in Tepe Gawra level XII 
(Tobler 1950: 149, pl. 137:290). 


5: Pale buff surfaces, brown core with orange margins; common fine to medium chaff tem- 
per. Brown-black paint on rim. Rim dm 18 cm. A.866.11, THS 25. 

6. Pale yellow surfaces, light brown core; common fine chaff temper. Rim dm 19 cm. 
A.866.10, THS 25. 

Ts Pink-buff surfaces, brown core with orange margins; rare fine chaff, frequent fine sand 
temper. Rim dm 36 cm. A.383.6, THS 25. 

8. Pale orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff, rare sand temper. Faint 


traces of red-brown paint on exterior. Rim dm 16 cm. A.383.4, THS 25. 


Deep Straight-Sided Urn (fig. B.11 nos. 9-11; survey n = 44). This rim type occurs on very 
large straight-sided vessels with round bases. The rims, which appear banded in profile, could be 
characterized as either inwardly bevelled or slightly flaring. Most examples occur in an oxidized 
and hard-fired sandy fabric, but a few were chaff tempered with a dark core. This type was iden- 
tified in single-period areas of occupation on THS 25, but is very common in Tepe Gawra level 
XII burials, where it sometimes occurs with T4/3 sprig ware decoration (Tobler 1950: 148-49, 
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Figure B.11. Ceramic types for Period 4 (Late Chalcolithic 1-2), Types T4/6, T4/7, T4/8, T4/9, and T4/18 
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pl. 136:275). Examples from Tell Shelgiyya were also painted (Ball 1997: figs. 3.1-2, 4.7-8). 
With T4/3 sprig ware, this type is an early Period 4 (Late Chalcolithic 1) indicator. 


9. Orange surfaces, black core; fine to common chaff temper. Rim dm 42 cm. B.149, THS 
26. 
10. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent medium chaff, frequent fine to medium 
light and dark grit temper. Rim dm ca. 40 cm. A.383.7, THS 25. 
11. Orange surfaces, red-pink core; abundant fine sand temper; hard fired. Rim dm >51 cm. 


A.383.2, THS 25. 


Early Internally Hollowed Rim (fig. B.11 nos. 12-18; survey n = 21). Surfaces are yellow to 
brown, often with a reduced core, and heavily chaff tempered. Rim morphology is variable, but 
all examples have a groove or hollow on the interior. This rim form was included as part of T5b/1 
in the North Jazira, but is morphologically distinct and occurs in association with other Period 4 
types in single-period areas of occupation on THS 25 and at Umm Qseir (Tomita 1998b: fig. 
64.3), Tell Brak HS6 (Matthews 2003b: figs. 3.12.11, 13, 3.13.7) and Hammam et-Turkman Vb, 
where it is the most common jar rim type (Akkermans 1988: 309, pl. 110:120—21). 


12. Orange exterior, yellow interior, thick black core; frequent to abundant fine to medium 
chaff, common sand temper. Rim dm ca. 33 cm. B.165.3, THS 31. 


13. Orange exterior, gray interior, thick black core; frequent medium chaff, common fine 
lime temper. Rim dm 26 cm. B.165.4, THS 31. 

14. Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; common fine to medium chaff, common 
sand temper. Rim dm 22 cm. B.165.2, THS 31. 

15. Yellow exterior, pale orange interior, brown core; common to frequent fine to medium 


chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 19 cm. B.165.5, THS 31. 


16. Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim 
dm 25 cm. B.165.1, THS 31. 

17. Orange-buff surfaces, light gray core; common fine grit, common fine chaff temper. Rim 
dm 12 cm. B.1137.1, THS 25 Area K. 

18. Yellow-buff surfaces, brown core; frequent fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 16 


cm. B.1137.2, THS 25 Area K. 


Clay “Hut Symbol” (survey n = 35). Clay objects of this type have two large loops atop a hol- 
low, bell-like base. It is often considered to be an early version of the later “eye idol,” but is 
also interpreted as a twining device (Fortin 1999: 29, 183). Its shape is distinctive even when 
heavily damaged by plowing, particularly the durable junction between the “eyes” and the base. 
This type was identified in single-period areas of occupation on THS 25, but also occurs in Pe- 
riod 4 levels at Grai Resh (Lloyd 1940: fig. 7.1), Tepe Gawra (Tobler 1950: pl. 86a), and Tell 
Musharifa (Oguchi 1987: pl. 1.4). 


Drooping Ledge Rim (survey n = 5). This large storage jar rim is characterized by a slightly 
incurving shoulder with a sharp interior angle. THS specimens had a wide drooping ledge rim, 
but examples from Tell Brak HS6 are straight (Matthews 2003b: fig. 3.14.12, 14). Surfaces are 
buff to orange with reduced cores and frequent sand temper, occasionally also with chaff. Some 
examples have T4/17 wash or paint. This type was identified in single-period areas of occupation 
on THS 25. 


Blister Ware (survey n = 2). Sherds of this type come from vessels made with a slab technique; 
during firing, voids expand to create the characteristic “blistered” appearance of the surfaces. 
Blister ware is common on finewares of T4/6, but can also occur on finewares of Period 5b 
(Oates 2002: 119). This type was developed during the Tell Brak suburban survey and was ret- 
roactively and non-systematically applied to THS collections. 
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T4/13 Internally Incised Bowl. These handmade chaff- and grit-tempered bowls have a distinctive 
crosshatched incised pattern on their interiors that allows them to be identified from body sherds. 
Examples are known from Tell Brak at HS6 (Matthews 2003b: fig. 3.13.11-13) and in Period 4 
areas of the outer town (Hole 2001: fig. 7.5). This type was developed during the Brak suburban 
survey and was not used in the THS. 


T4/14 Clay Ladle (survey n = 9). This type was identified in single-period areas of occupation on THS 
25 and may be geographically limited to the eastern Upper Khabur basin. 


T4/15 Deep Bowl (survey n = 15). These chaff-tempered deep open forms were defined by Wilkinson 
and Tucker based on excavations at trench LP at Tell al-Hawa (Ball, Tucker, and Wilkinson 
1989: fig. 28.23-24). Because of their simple form, which occurs throughout the prehistoric 
period, this type was only used in association with other Period 4 sherds in the THS. NJP type 
17. 


T4/16 Bowl with Exterior Groove. Bowl rims similar in form to T4/1 but with a distinctive groove along 
the rim exterior are considered to be diagnostic of Late Chalcolithic 1 at Tell Brak (Joan Oates, 
pers. comm.). This type was developed during the Brak suburban survey and was not used in the 
THS. 


T4/17 Brown Washed Ware. This type encompasses sherds with dark (red to brown) paint or wash on 
a hard-fired sandy fabric, in a range of forms of other types (e.g., T4/4, T4/5, T4/7, and T4/8). 
This type was not used by the THS. NJP type 11. 


T4/18 Bowl with Internally Thickened Rim (fig. B.11 nos. 19-22; survey n = 104). A chaff-tempered 
convex bowl rim with buff surfaces and an often-reduced core. The relatively fine and an- 
gular Period 4 version of this bowl appears to evolve smoothly into a coarser Period 5b ver- 
sion (T5b/13). This bowl is well represented at Tell Brak HS6 (Matthews 2003b: figs. 3.13.2, 
3.15.31), but appears infrequently at Tepe Gawra. The distinction between Period 4 and Period 
5b versions was not uniformly made during the THS, and therefore this type has been excluded 
from analysis. NJP type 21. 


19. Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Lower exterior 
scraped. Rim dm 27 cm. A.383.15, THS 25. 

20. Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Lower exterior 
scraped. Rim dm 27 cm. A.866.14, THS 25. 

21. Pale yellow surfaces, thin black core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine white grit 
temper. Rim dm 21 cm. A383.9, THS 25. 

22. Pale orange surfaces with traces of buff slip on exterior, thick black core; frequent to 


abundant medium chaff temper. Rim dm 33 cm. A.383.10, THS 25. 


B.2.5. PERIOD 5B: LATE CHALCOLITHIC 3-5 INDIGENOUS TYPES 


The best sequences for indigenous northern Mesopotamian ceramics come from Tell Brak Area TW (Oates and 
Oates 1991, 2002, Oates 2002) and further afield at Hacinebi Tepe on the Turkish Euphrates (Pearce 2000, Pollock 
and Coursey 1995). In the THS, Period 5b includes Late Chalcolithic 3 and 4, but because the definition of Late 
Chalcolithic 5 is based on the presence of particular southern Uruk types, it is uncertain whether the manufacture 
and consumption of the chaff tempered types of the indigenous assemblage continued into Late Chalcolithic 5. 
Excavations are of no help in this matter: Late Uruk Habuba Kabira and the Late Uruk levels in Brak TW are ex- 
clusively southern in their ceramics (Siirenhagen 1978, 1986, Oates and Oates 1991, Oates 2002: 114-15). Was 
this because local ceramic techniques were no longer in use, or was it because these southern Uruk communities 
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were not using pots of the local tradition? It is assumed here that local communities, people of southern origin, 
and their pots continued to coexist, as they had in the Late Chalcolithic 4 period, and that the few sequences and 
sites excavated to date are non-representative of all ceramic use and discard; therefore Period 5b encompasses Late 
Chalcolithic 3-5. However, it must be remembered that there is no stratigraphic justification for this assumption 
at present. 

Period 5b types are found in two main fabrics. The first is a coarsely made, heavily chaff tempered ware with 
brown to reddish-orange surfaces and a thick reduced core. At Hacinebi, the former color is predominantly Late 
Chalcolithic 3, whereas the latter characterizes Late Chalcolithic 4 pottery (Pearce 2000); the surface colors of 
sherds collected from short occupation areas of Tell Brak’s outer town appear to be in agreement. The second 
fabric is a fineware with yellow, pink, or orange smoothed or slipped surfaces and most frequently without visible 
temper. It is occasionally possible to position types chronologically within Period 5b; see fig. B.8. 

The most common types on the survey (fig. B.12) were the T5b/4 hammerhead bowl rim (31.1%) and the 
T5b/11 sharply out-turned rim (22.6%). At Hamoukar, both of these types were far less frequent; the T5b/9 “Pie 
Plate” rim was by far the most common (40.1%), followed by the T5b/1 internally hollowed jar rim. 


T5b/1 Internally Hollowed Jar Rim (fig. B.13 nos. 1-6; survey n = 28, Hamoukar n = 41). This type 
has a variable rim, most commonly triangular in section, with a distinctive concavity behind it. 


A T5b/7 1.9% T5b/9 1.9% 









T5b/10 
1.9% 


Nee T5b/12 
40.1% 304 


T5b/11 
22.6% 
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T5b/8 1.4% 


n= 212 








Figure B.12. Frequency of Period 5b ceramic types (A) in THS areal collections and (B) in Hamoukar sampling units 


Surfaces range from brown to red; fabrics are the standard chaff temper with a thick reduced 
core. T5b/1 is probably an evolved form of T4/9; the two types were not distinguished in the 
North Jazira. Many examples were excavated in Area B at Hamoukar (Gibson et al. 2002b: fig. 
20.1-3). It occurs in TW level 16 at Tell Brak (Oates and Oates 1993: 193, fig. 53.56). NJP type 


12. 

1. Orange surfaces, brown core with red-orange margins; frequent medium chaff temper. 
Rim dm 28 cm. B.2052.2, THS 40 Area A. 

2. Orange surfaces, black core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine dark grit temper. 
Rim dm 24 cm. B.2052.1, THS 40 Area A. 

3. Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 29 cm. 


B.2052.3, THS 40 Area A. 
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4. Orange surfaces, brown core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 19 cm. 
B.2052.4, THS 40 Area A. 

5. Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 32 cm. 
B.1050.1, THS 36. 

6. Orange-buff surfaces, brown core; common fine chaff, common fine to medium grit 


temper. Rim dm 24 cm. B.93.5, THS 20 Area A. 


Internally Grooved Jar Rim (fig. B.13 nos. 7-9; survey n = 13, Hamoukar n = 20). This type 
has a variable rim morphology, but all examples are characterized by a horizontally grooved rim 
interior. In some cases these might be two or three wide grooves; in other cases, they might be 
better described as incisions. The type encompasses large storage jars in the standard red-brown 
chaff-tempered ware and yellow to orange fineware jars with no visible temper. This type may 
also be related to the earlier T4/9; the rim variation may ultimately prove to be chronologically 
significant. Early versions appear to have few large grooves (e.g., Pearce 2000: fig. 4e—g in 
Hacinebi phase A), whereas later examples have more finer grooves or even incisions. The latter 
were common in TW level 16 at Tell Brak (Oates and Oates 1993: figs. 51.20, 53.57). NJP type 
14. 


as Orange surfaces, thick gray core; common medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim 
dm 20 cm. B.2052.7, THS 40 Area A. 
8. Pale orange surfaces, gray core with orange margins; frequent medium chaff temper. 


Rim dm 23 cm. B.2052.8, THS 40 Area A. 


9. Buff surfaces, dark gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 20 cm. B.2065.2, 
THS 33. 


Late Chalcolithic Gray Ware (fig. B.13 nos. 10-11; survey n = 24). This is a common fabric 
type that occurs in a range of forms, mostly bowls. THS examples were predominantly gray 
and lightly burnished on one or both surfaces, with abundant chaff and a thick reduced core; 
some examples also have occasional to common white grit temper. The morphological range of 
variation is chronologically relevant: an angular flat-topped bowl form is earlier than the more 
common form with a large beaded rim. The latter peaks in frequency early in Hacinebi phase A 
(Pearce 2000: 117, fig. 5a—e). NJP type 138. 


10. Buff-brown surfaces, black core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine to medium lime 
temper. Rim dm 34 cm. B.2065.12, THS 33. 


11. Buff-green surfaces; common fine chaff temper. Rim dm 34 cm. B.2065.7, THS 33. 


Hammerhead Bowl Rim (fig. B.13 nos. 12-14; survey n = 66, Hamoukar n = 27). This distinc- 
tive T-shaped rim occurs on large shallow bowls in the standard red-bown chaff tempered fabric. 
The classic T-rimmed hammerhead bowl is characteristic of phase B (Late Chalcolithic 4) at 
Hacinebi Tepe (Pearce 2000: fig. 9). The hammerhead bowl rim was the most frequent Period 
5b type in the THS excluding Hamoukar. NJP type 152. 


12. Gray surfaces, dark gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 29 cm. B.1095.6, 
THS 40 Area I. 


13. Yellow (slipped?) surfaces, buff core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm ca. 38 
cm. B.2052.23, THS 40 Area A. 
14. Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent to abundant medium chaff temper. Rim dm 


45 cm. B.1050.2, THS 36. 


Casserole (fig. B.13 nos. 15-18; survey n = 21, Hamoukar n = 16). This type can be recognized 
by its simple out-turned rim on an inward-sloping body, or by its irregular carination. Surface 
colors range from gray-brown to orange-red and are most often burnished. Cores are reduced, 
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Figure B.13. Ceramic types for Period 5b (indigenous Late Chalcolithic 3-5) 
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with abundant chaff and common grit. Some examples from the Hamoukar Area B excavations 
have deep crescent-shaped scoring on the exterior below the carination. Many examples also have 
sooting on the exterior. If the fabric is considered, it is possible to identify this type from the 
carination alone. At Hacinebi Tepe and Tell Brak HS1, there is variation between Late Chalco- 
lithic 3 and Late Chalcolithic 4 casseroles (Pearce 2000; Felli 2003: 69-70). Late Chalcolithic 3 
examples are predominantly gray with simple slightly thickened and everted rims (Pearce 2000: 
figs. 3e-f, 8a—c), whereas those from phase B are reddish with a sharply everted rim (Pearce 
2000: 117-18, fig. 10). The former type occurs frequently at the bottom of the Area A step trench 
at Hamoukar (Gibson et al. 2002b: fig. 19.11) and in HS1 at Brak (Felli 2003: fig. 19.1-9); the 
latter form is the most common casserole type in Late Chalcolithic 4 levels at Brak TW (Oates 
and Oates 1993: 197, fig. 196.60—70) and at Hamoukar Area B (Gibson et al. 2002b: fig. 20.4—5). 
These two variations were included in T5b/5 in the THS, but should be distinguishable in future 
surface collections. NJP type 153. 


15. Orange surfaces, brown core; frequent medium to coarse chaff. Rim dm 24 cm. 
B.1095.8, THS 40 Area I. 

16. Orange surfaces, thick brown core; frequent medium chaff, common fine dark grit tem- 
per. Rim dm 28 cm. B.2052.9, THS 40 Area A. 

17. Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 26 cm. 
B.2052.11, THS 40 Area A. 

18. Gray-brown surfaces, black core; frequent medium chaff, common medium dark grit 


temper. Rim dm 21 cm. B.75.4, THS 2. 


Carinated Fine Bowl (fig. B.18 no. 19; Hamoukar n = 6). This bowl has thin walls with a dis- 
tinctively shaped carination in the vessel profile. Surfaces are smoothed, yellow to orange or 
pink, and often variable on the same vessel as a result of stacking in the kiln. Fabrics are fine, 
often with no visible temper. The more obtuse-angled carinations are chronologically later (Felli 
2003: 71). Early forms are well represented at Tell Brak HS1 level 6 (Felli 2003: fig. 4.21.1-2, 
5-8). This type was found only at Hamoukar. NJP type 15. 


19. Orange-brown surfaces, gray core; no visible temper. Rim dm 14 cm. A.94.10, THS 1 
Unit 44. 


Grooved-Rim Beaker (fig. B.13 nos. 20-21; survey n = 4, Hamoukar n = 2). These rims occur 
on a small fineware vessel with yellow to orange surfaces, oxidized cores, and fine fabric, some- 
times sand tempered. The vessel sides slope inward to a flat top, which often (but not always) 
has a groove in the top. Excavated examples come from Tell Brak HS1 level 6 (Felli 2003: fig. 
4.21.19). This type is distinctive but infrequent. NJP type 150. 


20. Buff-brown surfaces; frequent sand temper. B.2065.6, THS 33. 
21 Orange-buff surfaces, red-orange core; rare sand temper. B.2065.5, THS 33. 


Jar with Sharp Interior Carination (Hamoukar n = 3). Rims of this type have a range of shapes, 
but all are characterized by a very sharp interior carination at a seemingly ill-fitting junction 
between neck and body. Rims are flat with a slight thickening on the interior. Fabrics are of the 
standard Period 5b fineware variety. Complete examples have irregular bag-shaped bodies. This 
type is characteristic of Hacinebi phase B (Pearce 2000: fig. 11d—e). This type is uncommon in 
the THS and at Hamoukar. 


“Pie Plate” Rim (fig. B.13 nos. 22-24; survey n = 4, Hamoukar n = 83). This large shallow 
bowl or plate is handmade and irregular, with coarse chaff and grit temper and a thick reduced 
core. The base is roughly scraped. This type was defined based on its frequency on the surface 
of Hamoukar’s high mound; it is also very common at Tell Brak TW level 16, but occurs as late 
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as level 12 (Oates and Oates 1993: 197, fig. 54.66). Rims of this type were rare elsewhere, but 
they were the most abundant of all Period 5b types at Hamoukar. 


22: Orange surfaces, brown core; frequent to abundant medium to coarse chaff; scraped and 
scored exterior bottom. Rim dm 35 cm. A.373.2, THS 1 Unit 108. 

23: Pale orange surfaces, gray-brown core; abundant medium to coarse chaff; scraped exte- 
rior base. Rim dm 30 cm. A.81.2, THS 1 Unit 31. 

24. Pale orange surfaces, gray-brown core; abundant medium to coarse chaff; scraped exte- 


rior base. Rim dm 23 cm. A.82.2, THS 1 Unit 32. 


Small Carinated Bowl (fig. B.13 nos. 25-26; survey n = 4). These small plain bowls are found 
in common ware and in finer fabrics with fine chaff and sand temper. Reddish brown to black 
painted decoration takes the form of simple linear designs, especially triangles. Unpainted ex- 
amples are known, but only painted specimens were considered diagnostic by the THS. This 
bowl appears to be late in the fourth millennium (e.g., Late Chalcolithic 5) at Tell Mohammad 
Arab period | (Roaf and Killick 1987: fig. 2) and Tell Brak TW. NJP type 20. 


23. Pale green smoothed surfaces and core; no visible temper. Reddish brown painted deco- 
ration. Rim dm 7 cm. B.1700.8, THS 41 Area B. 
26. Buff surfaces and core; no visible temper. Reddish brown painted decoration. Rim dm 9 


cm. B.1700.7, THS 41 Area B. 


Sharply Out-Turned Rim (fig. B.13 nos. 27—28; survey n = 48). This storage jar is characterized 
by a rounded shoulder and a simple out-turned run. In the North Jazira, it was considered to be a 
local northern type, but examples found in the THS appear to be of the southern Mesopotamian 
manufacturing tradition: well fired (yellow to orange surfaces, oxidized cores) and tempered 
with abundant sand or fine grit. NJP type 121. 


27 Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. B.1091.1, THS 40 
Area D. 


28. Yellow surfaces, orange core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 16 cm. B.1094.7, THS 40 
Area H. 


Internally Molded Bowl (fig. B.13 nos. 29-30; Hamoukar n = 9). This chaff- and grit-tempered, 
unevenly fired bowl appears to be a later and coarser version of the Period 4 T4/18, made out 
of standard Period 5b fabric. During the THS, these two chronologically distinct types were 
not distinguished, therefore they have not been used in analysis. Parallel examples come from 
Hacinebi phase A (Pearce 2000: fig. 2f-i). NJP type 134. 


29. Buff surfaces, brown core with orange margins; common fine to medium chaff, occa- 
sional sand temper. Rim dm 32 cm. B.526.6, THS 16 Area A. 
30. Yellow-buff surfaces, green core; sandy near-overfired fabric. Rim dm 23 cm. B.526.7, 


THS 16 Area A. 


Chaffy Hemispherical Bowl or Cup. This type is a simple convex bowl with chaff temper and 
a reduced core. Its simple shape makes it a poor diagnostic type when found in isolation. In the 
Tell Brak TW sequence, this form is most characteristic of Late Chalcolithic 3 levels (J. Oates, 
pers. comm.). It was defined from surface associations on Brak’s outer town and was not used 
in the THS. 


Chaffy Flat-Topped Shallow Bowl. This bowl has a rim with a flat top, often with a faint groove 
or concavity. It is heavily chaff tempered and poorly fired. This type was defined from surface 
associations on Tell Brak’s outer town and was not used in the THS. This bowl type occurs 
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throughout Hacinebi phase A (Pearce 2000: figs. 2d—e, 7f-h) and in Brak HS1 (Felli 2003: fig. 
4.22.2, 7). 


T5b/15 Flared Cooking Pot Rim. This type was not recognized in THS surface collections. NJP type 
149. 


T5b/16 Ceramic Ring Scraper (fig. B.13 nos. 31-32; survey n = 4). This distinctive object is best 
interpreted as a tool for thinning the walls of ceramic vessels by scraping off excess clay in a 
controlled manner (Alden 1988). They are made from fine and dense clay, often fired almost to 
the point of vitrification. Examples are also found in the third millennium (e.g., Tell Brak phases 
M-N; Oates 2001b: nos. 416—20), so they should be used as an indicator of ceramic manufacture 
in association with other more chronologically sensitive types. Although it has been given a type 
designation within Period 5b, this type has not been used for chronological analysis. NJP type 
106. 


31. Pale green surfaces and core; no visible temper. Dm 9.5 cm. A.362.1, THS | Unit 98. 


32. Olive green surfaces and core; no visible temper, very fine fabric. Rim dm 9.5 cm. 
B.1095.16, THS 40 Area I. 


T5b/17_ = Double-Mouth Jar. Although a distinctive shape, this type occurs from Period 3 to Period 7 and 
cannot be used for chronological analysis without careful attention to fabric. This type was not 
used by the THS. NJP type 55. 


B.2.6. PERIOD 5A: LATE CHALCOLITHIC 4-5 SOUTHERN MESOPOTAMIAN TYPES 


As a result of an almost exclusively architectural and art historical focus in the excavations at Uruk, the pottery 
chronology of the period is poorly understood (Nissen 2002). Most of what is known, therefore, comes from sites 
of the Uruk Expansion phenomenon in Syria, Turkey, and Iran. There exist almost no fourth-millennium radio- 
carbon dates from southern Mesopotamia, but extensive datings from expansion sites in the “periphery” have now 
demonstrated that the phenomenon lasted much longer than previously suspected (compiled in Wright and Rupley 
2001). As a result, it is possible to define assemblages for the Middle Uruk period from Tell Sheikh Hassan and 
Hacinebi Tepe (Boese 1995; Bachmann 1998; Pollock and Coursey 1995; Stein 2001) and Late Uruk assemblages 
from Habuba Kabira (Stirenhagen 1978) and Jebel Aruda. Both Middle and Late Uruk types are present at Tell 
Brak Area TW (Oates and Oates 1991). 

Unfortunately, these excavations demonstrate that the southern Uruk pottery assemblage remained largely 
unchanged from the middle to late fourth millennium B.C. There are few exceptions: a pinched lip on the rim of 
a conical cup (T5a/7) is a Middle Uruk characteristic, while the tall bottle with drooping spout (T5a/3) is a Late 
Uruk indicator. Southern Uruk types tend to be made of an evenly fired yellow to orange sandy fabric, which stands 
out strongly from the low-fired and heavily chaff-tempered ware of the local tradition. 

It is unsurprising that the T5a/1 bevelled-rim bowl is the most common Period 5a type at Hamoukar and 
throughout the survey (fig. B.14). At Hamoukar it constituted almost 80 percent of identifiable Period 5a sherds. 
Its lower percentage at other sites (36.3%) is almost certainly due to methodological differences: after a few ex- 
amples had been collected, collectors discontinued collecting them in areal collections to avoid overwhelming the 
subsequent processing program. For this period, the survey made particularly heavy use of the untyped designation 
(T5a/0, n = 42). Untyped forms under this designation include chaff-tempered oval trays, non-drooping conical 
spouts, bottle tops, twisted handles, decorated slips, and incised shoulders. 


T5a/1 Bevelled-Rim Bowl (fig. B.15 nos. 1-3; survey n = 87, Hamoukar n = 75). Bevelled-rim bowls 
can be recognized by their trademark outwardly bevelled rim, coarse grit temper, and crude 
manufacture. Exterior surfaces are rough and uneven; interior surfaces are smooth from the use 
of a mold in the production process. Many examples have finger or fist marks on the interior 
base. Because of the distinctive manufacturing method, almost every sherd of a bevelled-rim 
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Figure B.14. Frequency of Period 5a ceramic types (A) in THS areal collections and (B) in Hamoukar sampling units 
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Figure B.15. Ceramic types for Period 5a (Southern Uruk Late Chalcolithic 4—5) 
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bowl is diagnostic. In chronological terms, this type occurs in both Middle (Late Chalcolithic 
4) and Late (Late Chalcolithic 5) contexts, but is also found stratified into the “proto-Ninevite 
5” levels at Tell Brak Area TW (Oates 2002: 114). Uruk bevelled-rim bowls were even more 
common than the sherd count suggests; at several sites, collectors discontinued collecting them 
after five to ten had been picked up. NJP type 6. 


1. Orange exterior, orange-brown interior, brown core; frequent coarse chaff, common fine 
to medium lime temper; mold-made. Base dm 8 cm. B.1092.7, THS 40 Area G. 


2. Orange-red surfaces, black core with orange margins; frequent medium to coarse chaff, 
common sand temper; mold-made. B.1092.6, THS 40 Area G. 
3: Pale orange surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff, frequent fine white grit 


temper. Rim dm ca. 16 cm. A.385.26, THS 1 Unit 117. 


Nose Lug (fig. B.15 no. 8; survey n = 2, Hamoukar n = 1). These apparently non-functional 
pierced lugs occur in groups of four on the flat shoulders of abundantly grit-tempered southern 
Uruk jars, often with short straight necks (Stirenhagen 1978: pls. 6-12). Nose lugs can occur in 
association with incised decoration. They occurred infrequently in the THS. NJP type 18. 


8. Yellow slipped exterior, orange surfaces and core; occasional fine to medium lime tem- 
per. B.75.7, THS 2. 


Drooping Spout (fig. B.15 nos. 4-7; survey n = 13, Hamoukar n = 1). These sand-tempered 
spouts have a thick base which tapers and curves downward. They can occur on tall bottles (e.g., 
Siirenhagen 1978: pl. 17) or on shorter jars (e.g., Stirenhagen 1978: pl. 12:76). Drooping spouts 
are one of the very few firm indicators of the Late Uruk/Late Chalcolithic 5 period (Schwartz 
2001: 242). In the Tell Brak TW sequence, they occur in level 12 (Oates and Oates 1993: fig. 
49:3). NJP type 19A. 


4. Pale orange surfaces, orange core; common sand, occasional medium lime. B.1095.14, 
THS 40 Area I. 

5. Yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand, occasional medium lime. B.1095.15, 
THS 40 Area I. 

6. Pale orange surfaces, orange core; common sand, occasional medium lime. B.1095.13, 


THS 40 Area I. 
7. Buff-brown surfaces, orange core; sand and light grit temper. A.158.7, THS 1 Unit 57. 


Broad Strap Handle (fig. B.15 no. 9; survey n = 3). This uncommon type is identifiable by its 
broad section and typical Period 5a abundant grit temper. It occurs in Middle Uruk levels at 
Hacinebi Tepe (Pearce 2000: fig. 14) and at Late Uruk Habuba Kabira (Siirenhagen 1978: types 
F1—2, 5). NJP type 120. 


9. Yellow surfaces, buff core; frequent sand, frequent fine to medium lime. B.1094.13, 
THS 40 Area H. 


Oblique Bowl Rim (fig. B.15 nos. 10-12; survey n = 30, Hamoukar n = 17). Sherds of this type are 
similar in shape to Period 11 bowls but are easily distinguished by their typical Period 5a fabric: 
yellow to orange surfaces, oxidized core, and frequent to abundant sand or grit. NJP type 140. 


11. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; occasional sand, occasional fine lime. Rim dm 27 
cm. B.1094.5, THS 40 Area H. 
1:2. Yellow surfaces, buff core; occasional sand, sandy fabric. Rim dm 13 cm. B.2052.14, 


THS 40 Area A. 
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T5a/6 Undercut Jar Rim (fig. B.15 nos. 13-15; survey n = 22). This rim type includes a range of short- 
necked rims on standard heavily grit-tempered southern Uruk fabric. NJP type 151. 


13. Pale yellow exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 12 
cm. B.1092.3, THS 40 Area G. 

14. Buff to orange surfaces, orange core; frequent fine lime, common sand temper. Rim dm 
18 cm. B.1072.2, THS 3 Area B. 

TS; Pale orange surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 23 cm. B.2052.24, 


THS 40 Area A. 


T5a/7 Conical Cup Rim (fig. B.15 nos. 16-19; survey n = 27). Uruk conical cups have straight or 
slightly convex sides and a round, sometimes slightly thickened rim. Surfaces are yellow to 
orange with oxidized cores and common to abundant sand or grit temper. The form itself is not 
distinctive; only when it occurs in the standard Period 5a fabric can a sherd be assigned to this 
type. A small pinched lip is diagnostic of the Middle Uruk period, or Late Chalcolithic 4 (Oates 
and Oates 1993: 192, fig. 51.33-35; Schwartz 2001: 241; Pearce 2000: 118). Whole conical cups 
have T5a/8 bases. 


16. Buff (slipped?) surfaces, brown core with pink margins; common to frequent sand tem- 
per. Rim dm 19 cm. B.2052.13, THS 40 Area A. 


17. Orange surfaces and core; common sand temper. Rim dm 19 cm. B.1094.12, THS 40 


Area H. 

18. Buff surfaces and core; occasional sand temper; fine fabric. Rim dm 20 cm. B.2054.6, 
THS 40 Area C. 

19. Orange surfaces and core; frequent sand, frequent fine lime temper. Rim dm 10 cm, base 


dm 2.4 cm. B.1095.9, THS 40 Area I. 


T5a/8 Conical Cup Base (fig. B.15 nos. 20-22; survey n = 14). Bases of this type derive from the same 
cup form as T5a/7 and are identical in fabric. Some examples show slight thickening of the vessel 
walls toward the base. Base bottoms are string-cut (Siirenhagen 1978: 89). 


20. Orange surfaces, brown core; common sand, common fine lime temper. Base dm 3.4 cm. 
B.1095.10, THS 40 Area I. 
21. Orange surfaces and core; frequent to abundant fine dark grit temper; string-cut base. 


Base dm 4 cm. B.75.6, THS 3. 


22. Orange exterior, gray interior and core; common sand temper; string-cut base. Base dm 
3.2 cm. B.1095.11, THS 40 Area I. 


B.2.7. PERIOD 6: NINEVITE 5 


The first half of the third millennium B.C. remains difficult to study from surface collections due to the na- 
ture of the ceramic assemblage. The most robust and frequently occurring types, such as pedestal (T6/6) and 
parabolic (T6/7) bases, crescent lug handles (T6/9), and fine beaded-rim cups (T6/8), all remain in use for the 
entire Ninevite 5 period (Schwartz 1988a), whereas the chronologically sensitive decorated types (see discussion 
in Roaf and Killick 1987) survive poorly on the surface of sites and are uncommon, perhaps because they were 
specialized finewares (Stein and Wattenmaker 1990, 2003). Painted Ninevite 5 sherds (T6/1), the best indicator 
of early Ninevite 5 occupation, are exceedingly rare in surface assemblages (Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati 1988: 
44-45; Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 49). As a result, it is difficult to subdivide the Ninevite 5 period in surface 
assemblages; the distribution of Ninevite 5 sherds at Hamoukar and in the survey region (figs. 6.13-14) represents 
sherds of all phases of Ninevite 5. 

The distinctions between decorated Ninevite 5 types are the basis for the subdivision of the first half of the third 
millennium in the Early Jazira sequence (Lebeau 2000) and have been used in survey around Tell Leilan (Weiss 
2003). In the THS region, however, their infrequent occurrence in surface collections rendered it infeasible to use 
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them to subdivide Period 6 in this manner. Decorated Ninevite 5 wares appear to be a Tigridian form (Rova 1988) 
which is increasingly uncommon as one moves farther west. These types are rare in the Tell Beydar Survey region 
(Ur and Wilkinson 2008) and almost completely absent in the western basin and along the Khabur River (Lyonnet 
1998). This distribution dropoff is already apparent in the eastern basin around Hamoukar. 

The THS ceramic typology does not include types from the recently identified “proto-Ninevite 5” horizon 
falling between the Late Uruk and Ninevite 5 periods, which has been introduced into the third millennium B.C. 
Early Jazira sequence as Early Jazira 0. Sherds from this phase have been excavated in the uppermost levels of 
Tell Brak TW (Oates and Oates 1991: fig. 8; Emberling et al. 1999: fig. 6) and on the HS spur (Matthews 2003a). 

The most frequent type in the survey was the T6/8 fine beaded rim, which was also common at Hamoukar 
(fig. B.16). Most frequently found at Hamoukar was the T6/7 parabolic base, a figure skewed by a single unit (see 
below ). In both cases, however, the total number of recovered Period 6 sherds (survey n = 31, Hamoukar n = 114) 
is very low. Very few were worthy of illustration, and the examples presented here should be supplemented by the 
North Jazira typology (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: fig. 68) and the cited comparisons. 


A T6/9 0.9% 








Figure B.16. Frequency of Period 6 ceramic types (A) in THS areal collections and (B) in Hamoukar sampling units 


T6/1 Painted Ware (survey n = 8). Fabrics are sand- or chaff-tempered with oxidized surfaces. Paint 
is areddish brown or plum in geometric and occasionally naturalistic designs, although the THS 
sherds of this type were all too small to describe adequately their motifs. When complete, T6/1 
vessels are stemmed jars or bowls on T6/6 pedestal bases (Schwartz 1988a). Painted Ninevite 5 
wares are to be placed at the start of the Ninevite 5 sequence (Roaf and Killick 1987). Although 
it is a very distinctive painted type, it occurs rarely in surface assemblages, perhaps because its 
painted designs survive poorly when exposed on the surface. All THS examples of this type were 
too fragmentary for illustration. NJP type 27. 


T6/2 Incised Gray Fineware (fig. B.17 no. 1; Hamoukar n = 7). Vessels are fine, slightly closed cups 
or bowls in a greenish gray ware with smoothed surfaces and no visible temper. Decoration 
consists of patterns of wavy lines and dots. In the THS, this type was found only at Hamoukar 
itself. NJP type 22. 


1. Pale yellow-green exterior, pale orange interior and core; no visible temper. Wide hori- 
zontal grooves, diagonal incisons, and parallel vertical notched incisions. A.54.3, 
THS | Unit 4. 


T6/3 
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Figure B.17. Ceramic types for Period 6 (Ninevite 5) 


Excised Gray Fineware (fig. B.17 nos. 2-5; Hamoukar n = 14). Fabric similar to T6/2. Decora- 
tion takes the form of broad horizontal and vertical excisions which create the appearance of 
raised panels between them. On many examples, these panels are incised with parallel vertical or 
oblique lines, or even more complex designs. In the THS, this type was found only at Hamoukar 
itself, and only in the very late version characteristic of Tell Leilan IIId. NJP type 23. 


2. Pale green surfaces and core; rare fine sand temper. Vertical grooves over fine horizon- 
tal parallel incisions. Rim dm ca. 12 cm. A.54.2, THS | Unit 4. 


3. Pale green surfaces, green-gray core; occasional fine sand temper. Grooved chevrons 
over fine horizontal incisions. A.70.6, THS 1 Unit 20. 


4. Pale yellow surfaces and core; no visible temper. Sandy fabric. A.167.3, THS 1 Unit 66. 


2D: Green-gray surfaces, dark core; sandy fabric without visible temper. A.167.4, THS 1 
Unit 66. 


Vertical Grooved Fineware (fig. B.17 no. 6; Hamoukar =1). This greenish-gray fineware is pos- 
sibly an early form of T6/3 excised ware (Roaf and Killick 1987: 219). It is similar to T6/2 and 
T6/3 in form and fabric. A single specimen was found in the THS, at Hamoukar itself. NJP type 
25. 


6. Pale yellow surfaces and core; no visible temper. Broad vertical grooves. A.75.1, THS 1 
Unit 25. 


Ribbed Fineware. Sherds of this type are distinguished by horizontal ribs or grooves on a gray 
to greenish gray fine fabric. Complete versions have pedestal (T6/6) or parabolic (T6/7) bases. 
No sherds of this type were recognized by the THS. NJP type 26. 
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T6/6 Pedestal Base (fig. B.17 nos. 7-10; survey n = 6, Hamoukar n = 19). A robust green to gray 
base in the form of a flat disc with a central depression. Despite the name, most T6/6 bases are 
rather squat. In the production sequence, they are coarse later additions (often with visible chaff 
temper) to fineware upper bodies. T6/6 is a common type at Hamoukar and elsewhere in the 
THS in Period 6. NJP type 24. 


7. A.118.2, Hamoukar Area A. 
8. A.118.1, Hamoukar Area A. 


9: Green-gray surfaces and core; common fine sand. Base dm 6.2 cm. A.154.4, THS | Unit 
53. 


10. A.437.9, Hamoukar Area A. 


T6/7 Pointed or Parabolic Fineware Base (fig. B.17 nos. 11-13; survey n = 1, Hamoukar n = 37). 
This type is the base associated with, and identical in fabric to, rims of the various fineware cup 
types (T6/2, T6/3, T6/4, and T6/5). In form, it is characterized by a pointed base, with slight 
thickening toward the point, below a carination. Although uncommon elsewhere in the THS, 
examples were collected at Hamoukar, including thirty specimens from a single spot (Unit 68) 
on the lower town. NJP type 28. 


11. Green-buff surfaces, buff core; no visible temper. Dm at carination 10 cm. A.169.2, 
THS 1 Unit 68. 


12. Buff surfaces and core; common medium chaff below carination, no visible temper 
above carination. Dm at carination 10 cm. A.169.3, THS 1 Unit 68. 


13. Gray-green surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff on interior surface, else- 
where no visible temper. Dm at carination 11 cm. A.169.1, THS 1 Unit 68. 


T6/8 Fine Beaded-Rim Bowl (fig. B.17 nos. 14-16; survey n = 16, Hamoukar n = 35). This type is a 
plain cup or bowl in a fine fabric similar to the previous types, but without decoration. Its defin- 
ing feature is a very small and fine beaded rim. It is distinguished from the post-Akkadian T7/23 
recessed beaker rim by its fabric and the slight convexity of its sides. NJP type 133. 


14. Gray-green surfaces and core; no visible temper. Fine horizontal striations on exterior. 
Rim dm 12 cm. A.60.1, THS 1 Unit 10. 


15. Pale green surfaces and core; no visible temper. Rim dm 13 cm. A.160.1, THS 1 Unit 
59. 


16. Yellow-green surfaces, green core; sand temper. Near-vitrified surfaces. Rim dm 15 cm. 
B.526.9, THS 16 Area A. 


T6/9 Holemouth Pot with Crescent Lug (fig. B.17 no. 17; Hamoukar n = 1). This rim type comes 
from a handmade cooking pot with brown to gray, often burnished surfaces and a dark core with 
abundant grit temper. Its distinguishing feature is an applied handle in a crescent or horseshoe 
shape. This type was not used systematically in the THS. NJP type 18C. 


17. Red-brown surfaces with burnished exterior; abundant medium to coarse dark grit tem- 
per. Horizontal lug handle. Rim dm 16 cm. A.371.2, THS 1 Unit 106. 


B.2.8. PERIOD 7: MID- TO LATE THIRD MILLENNIUM B.C. 


Because of the important political and social changes (Steinkeller 1998; Sallaberger 2007) as well as climatic 
events (Weiss and Courty 1993) that have been proposed, heroic efforts have been made toward subdividing the 
ceramic chronology of the later third millennium B.C. Chronological schemes take the form of site-specific se- 
quences, for example Tell Leilan (Weiss and Courty 1993), Tell Brak (Oates, Oates, and McDonald 2001), and 
Tell Mohammed Diyab (Nicolle 2006), and most recently, the Early Jazira I-V sequence for the Upper Khabur 
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basin and surrounding regions (Pfalzner 1997, 1998; Lebeau 2000; Lebeau and Rova 2003). Although they use 
neutral terminology, all are ultimately tied to the southern Mesopotamian historical chronology; all have a phase 
which is considered to be coterminous with the Akkadian dynasty, for example (e.g., Brak phase M, Leilan IIb, 
Early Jazira IV). 

These high-resolution chronological schemes have proven difficult to apply in practice to excavation contexts, 
not to mention surface assemblages. The “sila bowl,” which is considered to be an Akkadian-period rationing 
standard at Tell Leilan (Senior and Weiss 1992), appears in both Early Dynastic III and Akkadian contexts at Tell 
Brak and Tell Barri (Oates 2001b: 193-94; Valentini 2005: 183); it is better interpreted as a product of the increas- 
ing mass production and craft specialization of potters at the time of urban expansion in the mid-third millennium 
B.C. (Stein and Blackman 1993). Lyonnet attempted to make a ceramic differentiation between Leilan phases Ila 
(Early Dynastic III) and IIb (Akkadian) for the Mohammed Diyab surface collection, but noted that most of her 
types occurred in both periods; in her survey of the western Upper Khabur basin she includes them in a single phase 
(Lyonnet 1990: 74-75; 2000: 18-19), as do Stein and Wattenmaker (2003). At Tell Brak, the only site in the basin 
with a ceramic sequence that can be connected stratigraphically to a historical southern Mesopotamian ruler, it 
has been demonstrated that most types span two or more phases of the third millennium B.C. (Oates 2001b), and 
the same is true at Tell Beydar (Rova 2003) and Tell Mozan (Pfalzner, Wissing, and Hubner 2004). This includes 
all of the most common Period 7 ceramic types. Pottery production was decentralized under independent special- 
ists and not controlled by large institutions via attached specialists (Stein and Blackman 1993: 53-55; Steinkeller 
1996). It is therefore not surprising that existing ceramic traditions would continue unchanged by political shifts. 
Therefore, the THS followed Lyonnet, Wilkinson and Tucker, and Stein and Wattenmaker in treating the later third 
millennium B.C. as a single entity. 

The THS was able to expand substantially the number of Period 7 survey types on the basis of large collections 
of diagnostics from Hamoukar’s lower town. Subsequent lower town excavations in Areas C, E, and H may explain 
why this was the case: in these excavations, the final level was a late third-millennium occupation in which whole 
or restorable vessels had been left on floors, probably as the result of a sudden citywide abandonment (Colantoni 
and Ur in press). In areas of the lower town which are today cultivated, recent plowing has brought sherds from 
these vessels to the surface (and in some cases may be responsible for breaking them), but has yet to pulverize 
them into the more fragmentary state typical of surface assemblages in general. The majority of these new types 
probably derive from this latest phase of Period 7, but it must be remembered that the lower town was also settled 
at the end of Period 6 (see Section 6.4.1). We have, therefore, tried to specify their chronological range when 
possible, especially with reference to the very complete and well-published Tell Brak sequence (Oates 2001b). 

Proposed climatic catastrophes aside, conclusively identified “post-Akkadian” levels are now known from Tell 
Brak, Tell Mozan, Tell Arbid, Tell Mohammed Diyab, Tell al-Rimah, Tell Taya, and Nineveh (McMahon 1998: 
27-28; McMahon and Quenet 2007; Oates 2001b; Oates and Oates 2001b; Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997; Nicolle 
2006; Kolinski 2007; Dohmann-Pfalzner and Pfalzner 2001). It is therefore possible to propose some preliminary 
post-Akkadian types, some of which appear to follow the Akkadian period immediately (Early Jazira V, Ur III) and 
others that are later but still pre-Period 8 (Middle Bronze Age I, Isin-Larsa). With the exception of comb incision 
(T7/4), none occur commonly enough to be suitable survey types at present; unfortunately it appears that the most 
common post-Akkadian types were also common in earlier phases of Period 7. 

The most common Period 7 types on survey were comb-incised decoration (T7/4), stonewares (T7/5), and 
the lugged bowl rim (T7/9), each comprising just under 20 percent of the identified types (fig. B.18). These types 
were also among the most common at Hamoukar, alongside the folded jar rim (T7/14). 


T7/1 Flat Bowl Base (survey n = 18, Hamoukar n = 71). This type is a simple flat base with gently 
curving sides, often with visible wheel striations. Surface colors are variable, but most commonly 
are green to yellow. Most fabrics are well fired to the hardness of a near-stoneware; others are 
tempered with sand and fine chaff. This type is not very distinctive and must be used with cau- 
tion in isolation. NJP type 29. 


T7/2 Flat Beaker Base (fig. B.19 nos. 1-4; survey n = 13, Hamoukar n = 36). Sherds of this type 
derive from a tall straight-sided or slightly convex beaker. Externally, the base is flat or slightly 
concave, with a sharp edge and visible wheel striations; on the interior, the potter’s fingers have 
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Figure B.18. Frequency of Period 7 ceramic types (A) in THS areal collections and (B) in Hamoukar sampling units 


often left a series of horizontal grooves or steps (see especially fig. B.19 no. 1). Fabrics range 
from a fine version of the standard yellow-green common ware to a fine greenish near-stoneware. 
The latter are well fired and survive well on the surface; they make up the majority of identifiable 
diagnostics in field-scatter collections. Beakers are the most common vessel type in Akkadian 
levels at Tell Brak (Oates 2001b: 178-79). NJP type 30. 


1. Green-gray surfaces and core; occasional fine sand temper, sandy fabric; hard fired. 
Base dm 6 cm. A.376.10, THS 1 Unit 103. 

2. Gray-green surfaces, green core; occasional fine lime temper, sandy fabric. Base dm 7 
cm. A.69.6, THS | Unit 19. 

3. Pale green surfaces and core; rare fine sand temper; fine fabric; fine horizontal striations 
on exterior. Base dm 7 cm. A.165.12, THS 1 Unit 64. 

4. Pale green surfaces and core; occasional to common fine sand temper, sandy fabric. Base 


dm 7 cm. A.376.12, THS 1 Unit 103. 


T7/3 String-Cut Flat Base (Hamoukar n = 2). This base type was made of the standard Period 7 yel- 
low-green fabric, with whorled incisions on the base from the use of a string to remove it from 
the hump. Wilkinson intended it to be a post-Akkadian indicator, but did not find it effective in 
surface collections (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 96). Nonetheless, it is one of the most common 
post-Akkadian diagnostic forms at Tell Brak, where it appears on a straight-sided open plate or 
bowl (Oates 2001b: 174 and nos. 635-40), but this type does appear to begin in Akkadian levels 
at Brak (Oates 2001b: 178, fig. 435.1019-33). As with so many of the post-Akkadian forms 
known from Brak, this type is difficult to distinguish from earlier types; in the THS, only a few 
sherds could be confidently assigned to this type, all from Hamoukar itself. NJP type 31. 


T7/4 Comb-Incised Decoration (fig. B.19 nos. 5-12; survey n = 31, Hamoukar n = 94). This type of 
decoration appears on the sides of large storage vessels of the standard Period 7 common ware. 
The incisions are made with a comb with usually three to six prongs, and occur in straight and 
wavy bands. The most common pattern is one of two parallel horizontal bands with a single 
wavy band in between them. Combs are were also used to produce punctate designs in vertical, 
diagonal, and chevron motifs. These different patterns are chronologically significant. At Tell 
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Figure B.19. Ceramic types for Period 7 (mid- to late third millennium), Types T7/2, T7/4, T7/5, T7/7, T7/8, and T7/9 
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Brak comb-incised decoration occurs in phase M (Akkadian) and phase N (post-Akkadian) 
levels, although at low frequency in both. However, Joan Oates (2001b: 164-65) distinguishes 
an elaborated Akkadian variety from a simpler post-Akkadian version which normally consists 
of a wavy band framed by two horizontal bands (see also Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: 27; 
Reade 1968: pl. 85:20). This latter version predominates in the final levels of Hamoukar lower 
town trenches (Gibson et al. 2002a: fig. 18), across the lower town (fig. 6.19) and elsewhere on 
the surfaces of sites in the THS region. Comb-incised sherds of this type are also known from 
excavations at Nineveh (McMahon 1998), Tell Taya (Reade 1968), Tell Jigan in the Eski Mosul 
region (Oguchi 2003), and the high mound at Tell Leilan (Frane 1996: fig. 84.2). Its relatively 
high frequency makes T7/4 the best indicator of post-Akkadian or Early Jazira V settlement for 
northern Mesopotamia. If attention is not paid to fabric and number of comb prongs, this type 
can be confused with comb-incised decoration of Sasanian and Islamic date (T16/7 and T16/8). 
Comb incision is often found on vessels with T7/14 or T7/15 rims and T7/12 lug-footed bases. 
NJP type 32. 


5. Buff surfaces, gray core; frequent fine to medium chaff temper. Four-prong bands of 
comb incision, with two vertical smears of black paint or bitumen. Rim dm 37 cm. 
B.1701.1, THS 41 Area C. 


6. Yellow-green surfaces, pale green core; frequent fine chaff, occasional fine lime temper. 
Four-prong horizontal and wavy comb incision bands. B.526.24, THS 16 Area A. 


hs Green to buff surfaces; frequent fine chaff, common medium to coarse grit temper. Four- 
prong horizontal and wavy comb incision bands. Rim dm 40 cm. B.1106.22, THS 37 
Area A. 

8. Buff surfaces, brown core; common fine chaff and fine grit temper. Six-prong horizontal 


and wavy comb incision bands. B.1106.24, THS 37 Area A. 


9. Pale green surfaces, light brown core; common medium chaff, rare fine sand temper. 
Three-prong comb incision. Interior scraped vertically. A.74.1, THS 1 Unit 24. 


10. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; common fine chaff temper. Four-prong horizontal band 
of comb incision and punctate wedges in chevron pattern. A.93.2, THS | Unit 43. 


11. Yellow-buff surfaces and core; common fine chaff temper. Nine-prong band of comb 
incision with diagonal punctate. B.526.33, THS 16 Area A 


12. Buff surfaces and core; common fine chaff temper. Four-prong horizontal and wavy 
comb incision bands. B.526.34, THS 16 Area A. 


Blue-Gray Stoneware (fig. B.19 nos. 13-19; survey n = 29, Hamoukar n = 220). Sherds of this 
fabric type are extremely dense and hard fired, predominantly without temper or inclusions; 
the high-firing temperature results in a characteristic slightly vitrified surface (Schneider 1989: 
31-34; Oates 2001b: 151-53). Surfaces and cores are light gray, blue-gray, or green in color; the 
surfaces often have yellow horizontal streaking. These stonewares were made of locally available 
clays in the basin (Schneider and Daszkiewicz 2001), and were the most common variety at Tell 
Brak and Hamoukar. Bowls, beakers, bottles, and even jars occur in stoneware (see especially 
Oates 2001b: figs. 392-97), however it is the fabric that is the defining characteristic of this 
type. Because of its distinctiveness, and the fact that every sherd from a vessel is diagnostic, it 
is a very common and effective survey diagnostic. NJP type 33. 


13. Yellow-green surfaces with blue-gray horizontal streaks, blue-gray core; no visible tem- 
per. Very hard fired. Rim dm 12 cm. A.53.5, THS 1 Unit 3. 


14. Pale gray surfaces with pink-orange horizontal striations (exterior) and yellow striations 
(interior), gray core; no visible temper. Rim dm 16 cm. A.87.1, THS 1 Unit 37. 


15. Yellow horizontal striations on blue-gray surfaces, blue-gray core; no visible temper. 
hard fired. Rim dm 14 cm. A.78.4, THS 1 Unit 28. 
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16. Blue-gray surfaces with yellow horizontal streaks, blue-gray core; no visible temper. 
Rim dm 12 cm. A.370.7, THS 1 Unit 105. 
17. Dark red surfaces with horizontal black-gray streaks, gray core; no visible temper; fine 


hard fabric. Rim dm 14 cm. A.181.1, THS 1 Unit 80. 
18. Pale gray surfaces, gray core; no visible temper. Rim dm 16 cm. A.86.1, THS 1 Unit 36. 


19. Blue-gray surfaces with yellow horizontal streaks, blue-gray core; no visible temper. 
Base dm. 6.5 cm. A.194.3, THS 1 Unit 92. 


Non-Calcareous Stoneware. This stoneware fabric type employs clays from sources north of the 
basin, and may often (but not always) be macroscopically differentiated from T7/5 calcareous 
stoneware by its dark gray color and frequency of orange streaking (Schneider and Daszkiewicz 
2001). Sherds of this type derive from a wide range of vessel forms and as with the previous 
type, it is the fabric that is characteristic. This type was defined for the Tell Brak surface col- 
lection and was not used in the THS; however, a non-systematic reassessment of collections did 
not recognize stonewares of this type. 


Post-Akkadian Stoneware (fig. B.19 no. 20; Hamoukar n = 1). A third type of stoneware can be 
identified from post-Akkadian levels at Tell Brak, Tell al-Rimah, and Tell Taya (Oates 2001b: 
171-73; Oates and Oates 2001b; Reade 1982: pl. 5 bottom row). Post-Akkadian stoneware is 
gray to green and often vertically burnished in a way that leaves a pinkish streaking. This type 
was created after THS ceramic processing had been completed and was therefore not systemati- 
cally utilized. One T7/7 sherd from Hamoukar’s lower town could be retroactively assigned to 
this type. Although distinctive, it is not a very common type in the late Period 7 ceramic reper- 
toire. 


20. Pale yellow-green surfaces with thick horizontal red streaks, red-brown core; no visible 
temper, very hard fired. Surfaces almost vitrified. Rim dm 10 cm. A.158.8, THS 1 
Unit 57. 


Indented Jar Rim (fig. B.19 nos. 21-24; survey n = 2, Hamoukar n = 19). This simple band-rim 
type often features a groove or slight concavity. It is generally composed of the standard Period 
7 yellow-green fabric. It was common at Tell al-Hawa but not elsewhere in the North Jazira 
(Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 97). At Tell Beydar, it is most characteristic of Early Jazira Ila 
(i.e., early Period 7; P. Quenet, pers. comm.) and is assigned a similarly early date at Tell al- 
Raqa’i (Curvers and Schwartz 1990: figs. 6, 18). Most examples from Tell Brak derive from 
phase L (pre-Akkadian) levels (e.g., Oates 2001b nos. 1544, 1547-48). Almost all THS ex- 
amples were found at Hamoukar itself. NJP type 103. 


21. Yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine dark grit. Pos- 
sible traces of comb incision on exterior. Rim dm 34 cm. B.1700.6, THS 41 Area B. 


22. Pale yellow surfaces, orange-pink core; common fine chaff, occasional fine sand temper. 
Rim dm 28 cm. A.167.1, THS | Unit 66. 

23. Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-gray core; common sand temper; sandy fabric. Rim dm 38 
cm. A.73.1, THS | Unit 23. 

24. Pale green surfaces, green core; common fine chaff temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 22 cm. 


A.166.2, THS 1 Unit 65. 


Lugged Bowl (fig. B.19 nos. 25-29; survey n = 30, Hamoukar n = 195). Rim sherds of this type 
have a rounded flat top and are very robust. Some examples feature a horizontal lug. Fabrics are 
slightly more chaff tempered than the standard Period 7 common ware. Intact vessels with this 
type of rim from Hamoukar Area H are very large oval basins (Ur 2002a: fig. 12.20; Colantoni 
and Ur in press; see also Oates 2001b nos. 1699-1700); therefore rim diameters of illustrated 
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sherds are listed below, although these measurements may not have applied to the entire vessel. 
This type was also used as an Early Dynastic [J—Akkadian diagnostic in the Tell Mohammed 
Diyab surface collection (Lyonnet 1990: figs. 9-10) and continues in use into the post-Akkadian 
period at that site (Nicolle 2006: fig. 7-18.3, 8). NJP type 154. 


25. Pale yellow surfaces, orange-brown core; common fine chaff temper. Rim dm 46 cm. 
A.174.1, THS 1 Unit 73. 

26. Pale green surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 30-40 
cm. A.160.3, THS 1 Unit 59. 

27. Pale yellow-green surfaces, green core; frequent to abundant medium chaff temper. Rim 


dm 50 cm. A.165.1, THS 1 Unit 64. 


28. Pale yellow surfaces, buff-orange core; frequent fine to medium chaff, occasional sand 
temper. Rim dm 40 cm. A.185.5, THS 1 Unit 83. 
29. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; common fine chaff temper. Rim dm >51 cm. 


A.185.4, THS 1 Unit 83. 


Shallow Flaring Vat Rim (fig. B.20 nos. 1-7; survey n= 5, Hamoukar n = 32). This type is char- 
acterized by a rim of variable morphology but generally bevelled outwardly, in standard Period 7 
common ware fabric. Its most distinctive feature is its flaring and slightly concave sides. It was 
defined by its abundance on the Hamoukar lower town and confirmed via excavations in Area 
H (Ur 2002a: fig. 12.22). The vessel on which this rim occurs can have a simple flat base, but 
excavated examples from Hamoukar Area H have an extended footing (see T7/11 below). Exca- 
vated parallels range from Akkadian levels at Tell Brak (Oates 2001b: figs. 435 nos. 1038-44, 
436 nos. 1046-55) to Middle Bronze Age I levels at Tell Mohammed Diyab (Nicolle 2006: fig. 
7-23.6). 


1. Pale yellow surfaces, pink-buff core; common to frequent medium chaff, occasional 
medium to coarse lime temper. Rim dm 41 cm. A.370.10, THS 1 Unit 105. 


2. Pale yellow exterior, orange-brown interior, orange-pink core; common to frequent fine 
chaff temper. Rim dm 47 cm. A.185.3, THS 1 Unit 83. 

3 Pale orange surfaces, brown core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 36 cm. 
A.184.3, THS 1 Unit 83. 

4. Pale yellow smoothed surfaces, thick black core with orange margins; occasional fine 
chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 33 cm. A176.2, THS 1 Unit 75. 

5. Pale green surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff, occasional sand temper. 
Rim dm 51 cm. A.68.1, THS 1 Unit 18. 

6. Pale green surfaces and core; frequent sand, medium fine chaff temper. Rim dm 33 cm. 
A.151.14, THS 1 Unit 50. 

as Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm ca. 


36 cm. A165.7, THS 1 Unit 64. 


Flat Extended-Foot Base (fig. B.20 nos. 8-13; survey n = 13, Hamoukar n = 48). The distinc- 
tive characteristic of this type is a flat base that extends slightly beyond its walls, presumably 
to offer the vessel additional stability. The extension ranges from square in section to slightly 
outwardly bevelled. The join between the vessel wall and base is particularly robust, making 
the type more likely to survive on plowed surfaces. Complete excavated examples have a T7/10 
flaring rim. This type was defined by its abundance on the Hamoukar lower town and confirmed 
via excavations in Hamoukar Area H and Tell Brak phases L-M (Oates 2001b: nos. 1053-54, 
1573). It also occurred frequently on the surface of Tell Mohammed Diyab (Lyonnet 1990: fig. 
14.1). 
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Figure B.20. Ceramic types for Period 7 (mid- to late third millennium), Types T7/10, T7/11, T7/12, and T7/13 


Pale yellow-green surfaces, green core; common to frequent fine chaff, occasional sand 
temper, sandy fabric. Base dm 24 cm. A.385.30, THS 1 Unit 117. 


Pale yellow-green surfaces, yellow-gray core; common fine chaff temper, sandy fabric. 
Base dm 24 cm. A.385.31, THS 1 Unit 117. 


Pink to yellow surfaces, pink-orange core; common sand and occasional fine lime tem- 
per. Base dm 26 cm. A.53.1, THS 1 Unit 3. 


Pale yellow-green surfaces, buff-brown core; frequent fine to medium chaff, occasional 
sand temper. Base dm 22 cm. A.64.1, THS 1 Unit 14. 
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12. Pale yellow surfaces, orange-pink core; common fine chaff, common fine to medium 
lime temper. Base dm 23 cm. A.366.1, THS 1 Unit 102. 


13. Buff exterior, gray-green interior, pink-buff core; occasional fine chaff, common sand 
temper. Base dm. 21 cm. A.154.1, THS 1 Unit 53. 


Lug-Footed Base (fig. B.20 nos. 14-17; survey n = 4, Hamoukar n = 20). This base is slightly 
convex with three firmly applied knobs, in the standard Period 7 common ware fabric. Whole 
vessels with this base type from Areas C and H at Hamoukar have tall straight sides with T7/4 
comb-incised decoration and T7/14 or T7/15 flaring rims (Gibson et al. 2002a: fig. 18). This 
type was defined by its abundance on the Hamoukar lower town and confirmed via excavations 
in Area H. It is common at Hamoukar and also attested at Tell Fisna (Numoto 1988: fig. 25 nos. 
216-17), but absent at Tell Brak and unreported at Tell Leilan. It therefore may be restricted 
geographically to northern Iraq and the eastern Upper Khabur basin. 


14. Pale green surfaces and core; common chaff, common sand temper. Base dm at 
carination 39 cm. A.151.16, THS 1 Unit 50. 


15. Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; common to frequent fine chaff, occasional 
sand temper. Base dm at carination 9 cm. A154.2, THS 1 Unit 53. 


16. Pale yellow surfaces, pale orange core; common fine chaff and occasional sand temper. 
Base dm at carination 8 cm. A.165.15, THS 1 Unit 64. 


17. Pale yellow-green exterior, buff interior, buff-gray core; frequent sand, occasional fine 
chaff temper. Base dm at carination 16 cm. A.161.6, THS 1 Unit 60. 


Gray Ware Round Bowl Rim (fig. B.20 nos. 18-23; Hamoukar n = 22). This bowl rim has a gray 
to brown burnished surface and a reduced core. The rim is rounded and distinguished from the 
bowl edges by a horizontal groove. This type occurred on the Hamoukar lower town and in the 
Area H excavations, but was not recognized on the surface of sites elsewhere in the THS region. 
It is also a common type for the later third millennium in the Tell Mohammed Diyab surface 
collection (Lyonnet 1990: fig. 11). 


18. Pale green-gray surfaces, gray core; occasional fine sand temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 
ca. 40 cm. A.172.6, THS | Unit 71. 


19. Pale gray surfaces, thick black core; common medium chaff temper; lightly burnished. 
Rim dm 40 cm. A.174.2, THS | Unit 73. 


20. Pale gray surfaces, dark gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 30 cm. 
A.389.14, THS 1 Unit 127. 

21. Dull gray surfaces and core; common fine sand temper. Rim dm 24 cm. A.62.3, THS 1 
Unit 12. 

22. Gray burnished exterior, green-gray interior, thick gray core with brown margins; com- 


mon fine chaff temper; micaceous fabric. Rim dm 34 cm. A.370.8, THS 1 Unit 105. 
23. Gray surfaces and core; common sand temper. Rim dm 30 cm. A.66.1, THS 1 Unit 16. 


Folded Jar Rim (fig. B.21 nos. 1-5; survey n = 22, Hamoukar n = 138). This type is character- 
ized by an outward-leaning folded rim on a large straight-sided vessel with a very wide mouth. 
Surface colors range from yellow to green. Fabrics are evenly fired throughout and tempered 
with common fine chaff and sand. This type survives well on the surface and is very common at 
Hamoukar. It was used as an Early Dynastic [J—Akkadian indicator at Tell Mohammed Diyab 
(Lyonnet 1990: fig. 2.1-2) and is found in Akkadian levels at Tell Brak (Oates 2001b: no. 
1414). At the time of the Hamoukar surface collection, rims of T7/15 were included as part of 
this type. The morphological differences between these two types are slight and may prove not 
to be chronologically significant. 
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Figure B.21. Ceramic types for Period 7 (mid- to late third millennium), Types T7/14, T7/15, T7/17, T7/19, and T7/20 
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1. Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; common to frequent fine chaff temper, 
sandy fabric. Rim dm 48 cm. A.178.1, THS | Unit 77. 

2. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent to abundant medium chaff temper. Rim 
dm 40 cm. A.376.4, THS 1 Unit 103. 

33 Pale green surfaces, buff core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 38 
cm. A.376.7, THS 1 Unit 103. 

4. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent sand, frequent fine chaff temper. Rim dm 


46 cm. A.151.5, THS 1 Unit 50. 


5. Pale yellow exterior, pale orange interior and core; common fine chaff, common fine to 
medium lime temper. Rim dm 42 cm. A.172.1, THS 1 Unit 71. 


Folded Ridged Jar Rim (fig. B.21 nos. 6-10; survey n = 8). This rim type is closely related to 
T7/14 and occurs on the same vessel types and in the identical fabric. The primary difference 
is that the fold beneath the rim is extended into a ridge. It was an Early Dynastic I1I-Akkadian 
diagnostic type for the Tell Mohammed Diyab surface collection (Lyonnet 1990: fig. 2.3—4). 
T7/14 and T7/15 appear to be characteristic of the eastern basin and the Iraqi North Jazira; simi- 
larly folded or ridged rims do occur at Tell Brak and Tell Beydar but on storage jars with more 
closed profiles (Oates 2001b; Rova 2003). This rim type was used during the 2000 field survey 
but not for the 1999 Hamoukar surface collection. 


6. Pale yellow surfaces, brown core; frequent fine chaff temper. Rim dm 35 cm. A.370.3, 
THS 1 Unit 105. 
ch Pale yellow surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent fine to medium chaff, occasional red- 


brown fine grit temper. Rim dm 36 cm. A.184.1, THS 1 Unit 83. 


8. Pale yellow surfaces, orange core; frequent fine chaff and fine sand temper. Rim dm 34 
cm. A.376.5, THS 1 Unit 103. 


9. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff, occasional fine 
grit temper. Rim dm 38 cm. A.178.2, THS 1 Unit 77. 
10. Pale yellow surfaces, pink-buff core; common medium chaff temper. Rim dm 28 cm. 


A.161.5, THS 1 Unit 60. 


Lid-Seated Jar Rim. The distinctive sinuous profile of this rim type was very common on third- 
millennium sites in the Tell Beydar Survey region, and was defined on this basis and on its 
frequency in the Beydar excavations (Rova 2003: pls. 30, 34). It was not used during the THS 
and may be restricted geographically to the western basin. 


Triangular Cooking Pot Rim (fig. B.21 nos. 11-14; Hamoukar n = 11). Period 7 cooking pots in 
the THS region are characterized by short necks and triangular rims. Surfaces are often burnished 
and range in color from orange to dark brown; cores are brown to black. Temper is frequent to 
abundant dark grit. This type was defined in the surface collection at Hamoukar; examples were 
later found in the excavations in Area H. The THS cooking pot differs in rim shape from the most 
common types at Tell Brak and Tell Beydar (see T7/18 below). The distinction between T7/17 
and T7/18 could thus be geographic, but as parallel forms were found in post-Akkadian contexts 
at Brak (Oates 2001b: no. 841) and Tell Mohammed Diyab (Nicolle 2006: fig. 7-22.3), it may 
be chronological. 


11. Orange surfaces with pink-buff exterior slip; frequent chaff and medium to coarse dark 
grit temper. Rim dm ca. 43 cm. A.78.1, THS 1 Unit 28. 
12. Orange-brown burnished surfaces, black core; occasional fine chaff, abundant fine to 


medium dark grit temper. Rim dm 29 cm. A.189.6, THS 1 Unit 87. 


13. Pale orange surfaces, red-brown core; abundant medium to coarse dark grit temper. Rim 
dm 26 cm. A.158.4, THS 1 Unit 57. 
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14. Pale buff (slipped?) exterior, orange interior, brown-gray core; abundant medium dark 
grit temper. Rim dm 22 cm. A.385.18, THS 1 Unit 117. 


Holemouth Cooking Pot Rim with Triangular Lug. This rim type characterizes the most common 
cooking pot type for the western and central Upper Khabur basin. It is identical to T7/17 in color 
and fabric, but is a holemouth with a thickened or club rim. Attached to the rim are handles which 
are triangular when viewed from above. At Tell Brak these rims are found in phase M (Oates 
2001b nos. 1665-66). At Tell Beydar they are considered Early Jazira IIIb and later (Rova 2003: 
434-35, types R.CP.04—06). 


Beaded Cup Rim (fig. B.21 nos. 15-17). Rim sherds of this type are known from Tell Leilan 
(Weiss 1983: fig. 10.7) and Hamoukar Area A (Gibson et al. 2002b: fig. 22.20-—26). It was de- 
fined after collections processing and is therefore not quantified here, but it was common on the 
surface of Hamoukar. It can be distinguished from its Period 6 predecessor T6/8 by its smaller 
rim diameter and coarser fabric. 


15. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; rare fine lime temper. Rim dm 8 cm. A.160.2, THS 1 


Unit 59. 

16. Pale yellow surfaces and core; no visible temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 14 cm. A.371.1, 
THS | Unit 106. 

17. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; rare sand temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 12 cm. 


A.193.1, THS 1 Unit 91. 


Fine Straight-Sided Cup Rim (fig. B.21 nos. 18-22; survey n = 8). This fine or near-stoneware 
rim derives from the same straight-sided cup or beaker at the base T7/2 and occurs in the same 
fabrics. This type was defined after the 1999 season and was not used in processing the Hamoukar 
collection units. 


18. Pale yellow surfaces, green core; no visible temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm ca. 25 cm. 
A.165.9, THS 1 Unit 64. 


19. Pale buff surfaces and core; fine sand temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 19 cm. A.73.8, THS 
1 Unit 23. 


20. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; no visible temper. Rim dm 18 cm. A.79.6, THS | Unit 
29: 


21. Pale green surfaces and core; occasional sand. Rim dm 15 cm. A.158.6, THS 1 Unit 57. 


22. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; no visible temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 18 cm. 
A.189.4, THS 1 Unit 87. 


Vertical Ribbed Jar Rim. Rims of this type are known from post-Akkadian Tell Brak (Oates 
2001b: 176, fig. 423) and Middle Bronze Age I levels at Chagar Bazar and Lidar Héyitik (McMa- 
hon and Quenet 2007: pl. 3.45 nos. 207—08; Kaschau 1999). Brak examples are buff to orange 
with grit and chaff temper. This type was defined for the Brak surface collection and was not 
used at Hamoukar. 


Collared Jar Rim with Sloping Shoulder. This storage jar rim occurs in Middle Bronze Age I 
levels at Lidar Hoyiik (Kaschau 1999). It occurs rarely on the surface of Period 7 sites in the 
Tell Beydar region but was not identified on THS sites. 


Recessed Beaker Rim. This distinct rim type is found on tall beakers in post-Akkadian levels 
at Tell Brak (Oates 2001b), Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997; Oates and Oates 
2001b), and a rich burial at Tell Beydar (Debruyne 1997); however, it is uncommon in exca- 
vated contexts and has not been identified in surface assemblages either. At Brak it occurs in a 
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T7/24 


The early second-millennium northern Mesopotamian ceramic assemblage was first defined by Mallowan’s 
excavations at Chagar Bazar and has a long history of scholarship (reviewed in Frane 1996). Our understanding 
of this assemblage has been recently expanded by thorough presentations of pottery from Tell Brak (Oates, Oates, 
and McDonald 1997), Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997), and Tell Leilan (Frane 1996). The most 
significant new finding from the long sequences at Brak and Rimah is that many “Old Babylonian” forms, painted 
Khabur ware included, continue into the early part of the Mitanni period. Therefore, Period 8, as defined by the 
following survey types, should be considered as early second millennium, and great caution must be used when 
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grit-tempered fine buff fabric. This type was defined for the Brak surface collection and was not 
used at Hamoukar. 


Jar with Ribbed Shoulder. This type of shoulder appears on large storage jars in phase N (post- 
Akkadian) contexts at Tell Brak (Oates 2001b: 176, fig. 425). It was created for the Tell Brak 
surface collection and was not used by the THS. Brak examples have buff to orange fabrics with 
grit and chaff temper. This type was defined for the Brak surface collection and was not used at 
Hamoukar. 


B.2.9. PERIOD 8: KHABUR/OLD BABYLONIAN 


attempting to correlate these types with political events. 


The most frequently occurring Period 8 type, and indeed the most common type for all periods, is T8/1 Khabur 
painted ware (fig. B.22). Also commonly occurring are T8/2 grooved jar shoulders and T8/6 channel bases; other 


types are each less than 3 percent of the Period 8 assemblage. 


T8/1 


Khabur Painted Ware (fig. B.23 nos. 1-7; survey n = 297). This type of decoration consists 
of simple bands that appear as red to reddish brown paint on buff surfaces under typical firing 
conditions, but that sometimes appear as black bands on a yellow to green surface. Sherds can 
be tempered with dark grit or medium to coarse chaff. T8/1 decoration appears on many ves- 
sel shapes; the combination of painted decoration and fabric defines the type. The long history 
of scholarship on Khabur ware need not be repeated here (see Oguchi 2000). Khabur painted 
ware has been considered as diagnostic of the Old Babylonian period, in political terms, but it 
continued in use into the early Mitanni period at Tell Brak and Tell al-Rimah (Oates, Oates, and 
McDonald 2001: 67; Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997). It was the most common survey type 
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Figure B.22. Frequency of Period 8 ceramic types in THS areal collections 
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Figure B.23. Ceramic types for Period 8 (early second millennium) 


in the THS and completely dominated the collections for all sites where it was present. Painted 
Hellenistic types can appear superficially similar, but are distinguishable by their characteristic 
abundant grit temper. NJP type 34. 


1. Buff surfaces; frequent fine to medium chaff, occasional lime temper. Dark brown 
painted bands. Rim dm 14 cm. B.1106.18, THS 37 Area A. 

2. Pink exterior, red interior, dark brown core; common very fine lime temper. Red painted 
bands. Rim dm 11 cm. B.526.1, THS 16 Area A. 

3: Orange-buff surfaces; abundant fine chaff, occasional fine grit temper. Light brown 


painted bands and three horizontal grooves. Rim dm 14 cm. B.66.2, THS 24 Area A. 


4. Buff surfaces and core; occasional sand, occasional fine lime temper. Red-brown painted 
bands. Rim dm 12 cm. B.1700.3, THS 41 Area B. 

2. Orange-buff surfaces; frequent fine grit temper. Red-brown painted bands. Rim dm 24 
cm. B.1106.19, THS 37 Area A. 

6. Buff surfaces; common fine chaff, occasional fine to medium lime temper. Reddish 
brown painted bands. Rim dm 9 cm. B.66.1, THS 24 Area A. 

ds Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; common medium chaff temper. Dark red painted 


bands. Rim dm 18 cm. B.161.2, THS 24 Area H. 


Horizontally Grooved Jar Shoulder (fig. B.23 nos. 8-11; survey n = 60). The defining charac- 
teristic of these sherds is a flat band of ridges, often slightly raised, below a concave shoulder. 
This feature appears on open vessels in a range of sizes, some with T8/1 painted decoration. It 
occurs in the same fabric as T8/1. This type is common at Tell Leilan (Frane 1996: figs. 71-77) 
and Tell Mohammed Diyab (Nicolle 2006: figs. 7-26). Wilkinson assumed this type to be early 
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in the second millennium (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 97), but this is not supported at Brak, 
Tell al-Rimah, or Leilan. NJP type 35. 


8. Pale yellow (slipped?) exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; frequent medium chaff 
temper. Rim dm 26 cm. B.1703.1, THS 41 Area E. 
9. Yellow-buff surfaces, buff core; common medium chaff temper. Raised band of grooves 
and dark red painted bands. Rim dm 20 cm. B.141.5, THS 24 Area J. 
10. Light pink surfaces, orange-pink core; frequent fine lime temper. Three notched ridges. 
Rim dm 21 cm. B.526.22, THS 16 Area A. 
11. Buff surfaces, orange core; occasional sand temper. Rim dm 10 cm. B.1700.2, THS 41 
Area B. 


Burnished Gray Ware (fig. B.23 nos. 12-13; n = 9). Bowl sherds of this type are lightly burnished 
dark gray with reduced cores. They occur in several different open vessel forms at Tell Brak 
(Oates 1997: fig. 189), Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: 64), and Tell Leilan 
(Frane 1996: fig. 25.1-2). They can be distinguished from the heavily chaff-tempered Period 5b 
gray ware (T5b/3) by their sand temper. This type continues into Period 10 in excavated contexts. 
NJP type 41. 


12. Pale gray surfaces, gray core; rare sand, rare fine chaff temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 15 
cm. B.1701.19, THS 41 Area C. 
13. Pale gray surfaces, gray core; rare sand, rare fine chaff temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 14 


cm. B.1701.20, THS 41 Area C. 


Externally Grooved Bowl. This bowl type has an incurved rim with several horizontal grooves on 
its exterior. They are found in buff to pink fabrics and also in a burnished gray ware. Excavated 
contexts include Tell Brak Area HH (Oates 1997: nos. 170-71) and the Tell Leilan Acropolis 
Temple (Frane 1996: fig. 45). This type was not used by the THS. NJP type 42. 


High Ring or Pedestal Base (fig. B.23 no. 14; survey n= 10). This base type is characterized by 
a small and relatively high ring base in a buff fineware with occasional sand temper. Wilkinson 
proposed it to be a late Old Babylonian form with possible overlap with the beginning of the 
Mitanni period (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 97). Excavated examples are known from Tell 
Leilan (Frane 1996: figs. 117-19) and Tell Mohammed Diyab (Nicolle 2006: fig. 7-27.4-6). 
NJP type 39. 


14. Buff surfaces; fine sand, occasional fine lime. Base dm 4 cm. B.1080.3, THS 54 Area E. 


Channel Base (fig. B.23 nos. 15—16; survey n= 55). This flat base has a groove around its outer 
edge which is often nothing more than a large incision on some specimens. Fabrics are buff to 
orange and fired evenly throughout; temper is common to frequent chaff. Excavated channel 
bases come from Tell Brak HN (McDonald and Jackson 2003: figs. 7.25.7—8, 7.26.13—14). This 
base type is common at Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: pl. 88), where forty- 
three of fifty-five published examples come from Old Babylonian levels (Ur 2005a: 67). It is 
considered to be highly diagnostic for Leilan period 1 (Frane 1996: 126-27). This distinctive 
base type was common in the THS region (12.6% of identified Period 8 sherds). NJP type 40. 


15. Orange surfaces, brown core; common medium chaff temper. Base dm 13 cm. B.160.15, 
THS 24 Area G. 


16. Buff surfaces, orange core; common fine to medium chaff, rare fine lime temper. Base 
dm 18 cm. B.161.5, THS 24 Area H. 


This type number was not used by the THS. 
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T8/8 Concave Fine Bowl Base. This base type can be similar in shape to T8/6, but is much smaller 
and of finer fabric. The THS did not use this type. NJP type 38. 


T8/9 Indented-Cordoned Jar (survey n = 6). Body sherds of this type have a thick raised band with a 
groove or indentation. This type was not used consistently by the THS. NJP type 36. 


T8/10 Impressed Circle Decoration. Sherds of this type have small impressed rings or squares, often 
on T8/2 jars. Wilkinson notes its rarity outside of the North Jazira (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
97), and no sherds of this type were recognized by the THS. NJP type 37. 


B.2.10. PERIOD 10: LATE BRONZE AGE 


In the field and in preliminary reports, Period 9 was used to designate settlement of the period of Mitanni 
control. Despite the detailed recent ceramic publications from Tell Brak (Oates 1997), Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, 
Oates, and Oates 1997), and sites on the Khabur River (Pfalzner 1995), it remains difficult to distinguish “Mi- 
tanni” ceramics from “Middle Assyrian” ones in surface assemblages. The problem is complicated by geographi- 
cal variation in the timing of the shift in political control. For example, the “Middle Assyrian” period begins at 
Rimah earlier than it does at Brak, which remains under Mitannian control after the Sinjar Plain has been lost to 
the Assyrians. Thus, a fourteenth-century vessel form at Brak is “Mitannian,” but at Rimah it would be “Middle 
Assyrian” (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: 56). When faced with such a disjuncture between the politically de- 
fined chronological periodization and the evolution of ceramic traditions, the THS took the safest course of action 
and based this period on the latter, opting for a general Late Bronze Age survey period. Types of Wilkinson and 
Tucker’s Mitanni period (formerly THS Period 9) are thus included in Period 10. The survey of the Cizre Plain 
used a similar combination of types (Parker 2001: fig. 3.5). 

Nonetheless, it is possible to suggest some Period 10 types which are earlier in the Late Bronze Age. Most 
obviously this includes T10/1 Nuzi white-painted ware, which, despite its ubiquity in the literature, is a very poor 
survey type. Also early is the T10/2 fine painted goblet, which survives poorly on the surface. Only slightly more 
useful as early indicators are the T10/3 pedestal base and the T10/4 red-painted plate, which together comprise just 
over 2 percent of the Period 10 assemblage (although T10/4 was not applied systematically; see below). 

The most common Period 10 types were the T10/10 plate and the T10/12 square jar rim, together making up 
almost 60 percent of identified examples (fig. B.24). The frequency of the latter is a surprise, given its infrequency 
in the published corpora from Tell Brak and Tell al-Rimah, and is probably related to its surface durability. Other 
useful types were the T10/13 soft carinated bowl and the T10/5 collared jar rim, each of which comprised about 10 
percent of Period 10 types. The most common Period 10 fabric is buff to pale green and heavily chaff tempered. 
In quantified assemblages, as much as 83 percent of all sherds are made from such fabrics (Pfalzner 1995: 33-41 
and fig. 55). 


T10/1 Nuzi White-Painted Ware. Geometric, floral, and animal designs are painted in white on a red or 
brown painted background. Fabrics are yellow to buff with fine chaff temper. Most frequently, 
this painted decoration occurs on tall cups with T10/3 pedestal bases. This type is rare in both 
surface collections and in excavations (Oates 1997: fig. 92). In the Iraqi North Jazira, it was 
found only at Tell Hamida (Zimansky 1995) and at Tell al-Hawa itself; no examples were found 
on any THS site. NJP type 43. 


T10/2 Fine Painted Goblet. Sherds of this type generally come from the rims of fine goblets and have 
bands of red or brown paint. One band often runs along the rim. Complete examples can have 
T10/8 or more often T10/3 bases. The THS did not identify any sherds of this type. NJP type 
44. 


T10/3 Pedestal (Stump) Base (fig. B.25 nos. 1-3; survey n = 6). This robust base type consists of a 
solid piece of clay which occasionally flares out to a flat base. Specimens from Tell Brak were 
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Figure B.24. Frequency of Period 10 ceramic types in THS areal collection 


in a buff gritty fabric with little or no chaff temper. Its solid construction enables it to survive 
well on the surface. At Brak, the pedestal base does appear to be an earlier Period 10 type, found 
almost entirely in level 2 and earlier (Oates 1997: fig. 194). Unfortunately, it occurs rarely in 
surface collections. NJP type 45. 


1. Buff exterior, red interior. Common grit temper. Base dm 1.7 cm. B.1077.1, THS 18 
Area D. 


2: Buff surfaces; common medium grit temper. Base dm 4 cm. B.1077.2, THS 18 Area D. 


3. Pale yellow surfaces, exterior lightly burnished, buff core; rare chaff temper, fine fabric. 
Base dm 2.2 cm. B.189.10, THS 24 Area R. 


Red-Painted Plate (fig. B.25 no. 4; survey n = 2). This shallow plate is defined by its distinctive 
red-painted rim and upper edges. Surfaces are orange to brown and often burnished. Temper is 
grit and chaff; cores are slightly reduced. At Tell Brak, red-painted plates are most common in 
the level of the Mitanni Palace (Area HH level 2; Oates 1997: 73), but continue in use in the 
Middle Assyrian period at Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: pl. 34). It is related 
to a series of other unpainted Late Bronze Age plates that are designated as T10/10. At the time 
of processing, red-painted plates were included with unpainted Late Bronze Age plates (T10/10) 
and could not be retroactively split out in the counts, with the exception of two. Although not a 
common type, it occurred much more frequently than the count number suggests. NJP type 52. 


4. Orange burnished surfaces with red horizontally applied paint; common fine chaff, oc- 
casional fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 41 cm. B.98.1, THS 23 Area B. 


Collared Jar Rim (fig. B.25 nos. 5-8; survey n = 31). These storage-jar rims have a simple round- 
ed oval shape in section on sloping shoulders. They are found at Tell Brak, Tell al-Rimah, Tell 
Sheikh Ahmed, and Tell Sabi Abyad (Rossmeis] 1989). This type is considered characteristic of 
Middle Assyrian levels at Tell Sheikh Hamad (Pfalzner 1995: 136, pls. 120-21). Based on its 
occurrence at Tell Mohammed Arab, Wilkinson interpreted it as a mid- to late Middle Assyrian 
form (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 99) and its common occurrence only in level 1 at Tell Brak 
Area HH (Oates 1997: no. 45) appears to support this interpretation. THS examples have buff 
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Figure B.25. Ceramic types for Period 10 (Late Bronze Age) 
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to green surfaces, slightly darker (reduced) cores, and common to frequent chaff temper. NJP 
type 47. 


5. Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 13 
cm. B.142.4, THS 24 Area N. 


6. Buff surfaces, pale green core; frequent fine sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. B.2065.9, 
THS 33. 

dis Buff surfaces and core; common fine grit, common fine chaff temper. Rim dm 11 cm. 
B.86.2, THS 11. 

8. Yellow-green surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 13 


cm. B.161.1, THS 24 Area H. 


Small Bowl (fig. B.25 nos. 9-11; survey n = 9). These carinated bowl sherds have a sharp 
carination on the standard green to buff chaff-tempered fabric. The type includes a high degree of 
morphological variability. Their frequency at Tell al-Rimah in Middle Assyrian levels (Postgate, 
Oates, and Oates 1997: 61-62, pls. 28-32) and absence from all but Tell Brak HH level | (e.g., 
Oates 1997: nos. 2, 9-10) suggests that this type should be placed later in Period 10. Carinated 
bowls are common in Period 8 and Period 10, so this type was applied very conservatively on 
the THS. NJP type 48. 


9. Pale yellow exterior, orange interior and core; occasional fine chaff and sand temper. 
Rim dm 20 cm. B.160.21, THS 24 Area G. 
10. Buff surfaces and core; frequent to abundant medium chaff. Rim dm 21 cm. B.160.6, 


THS 24 Area G. 


11. Pale yellow surfaces; common to frequent medium chaff, rare fine lime temper. Rim dm 
16 cm. B.161.4, THS 24 Area H. 


Fine Beaker. In the North Jazira, this beaker rim occurred in a fine green to buff fabric and prob- 
ably derived from tall straight-sided cups (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 99). The THS did not 
use this type. NJP type 49. 


Nipple Base (fig. B.25 no. 12; survey n = 8). This distinctive base type occurs in a green to 
buff gritty fabric. It survives well on the surface due to its thick construction. At Tell Brak and 
Tell al-Rimah, it is most frequent in later Period 10 levels (Oates 1997: nos. 316-20; Postgate, 
Oates, and Oates 1997: 56), whereas the pedestal base T10/3 is the predominant Mitanni form 
(see above). NJP type 50. 


12. Buff exterior, orange interior and core; common medium chaff, occasional sand temper. 
B.138.1, THS 23 Area D. 


Coarse Ring Base (fig. B.25 nos. 13-14; survey n = 22). This robust base type is characterized 
by a thickly constructed ring on a coarse storage jar (possibly with rims of types T10/5, T10/12, 
or T10/14). Surfaces are light green to buff and generally heavily tempered with medium to 
coarse chaff. NJP type 51. 


13. Buff surfaces; abundant medium chaff, occasional medium grit temper. Base dm 8 cm. 
B.1069.9, THS 59. 
14. Light green surfaces, green-gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Base dm 9 cm. 


B.179.4, THS 11. 


T10/10 Late Bronze Age Plate (fig. B.25 nos. 17-20; survey n = 94). This type encompasses a range of 


rim shapes. Surfaces are orange to brown with occasional chaff or grit temper. THS examples 
have slightly convex sides and thickened rims. Many diverse examples were found in Tell Brak 


T10/11 
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HH (Oates 1997: figs. 181, 184-85) and at Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: pls. 
36-38). The counts for this type include some red-painted plates (T10/4), which were initially 
included as part of T10/10 (see above). NJP type 52. 


17. Pale orange surfaces and core; common medium chaff and fine lime temper. Rim dm 36 
cm. B.189.8, THS 24 Area R. 


18. Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 32 cm. 
B.187, THS 24 Area L. 


19, Buff surfaces and core; common medium to coarse chaff, occasional fine to medium 
lime temper. Rim dm 36 cm. B.144.1, THS 24 Area S. 


20. Pale orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common medium chaff, occasional medium 
dark grit temper. Rim dm 31 cm. B.1140.3, THS 41 Area A. 


Pie-Crust Potstand (fig. B.25 nos. 15-16; survey n=5). The edges of these short potstands have 
an distinctive undulating, finger-impressed morphology. They occur in the standard Period 10 
green to buff chaff-tempered ware. Excavated examples at Tell Brak come from HH levels 2-1 
(ca. early to mid-thirteenth century B.C.; Oates 1997: figs. 215-16). Wilkinson and Tucker (NJP 
type 109) also recognized an Old Babylonian version of this stand. At Tell al-Rimah a few ex- 
amples do come from earlier levels but in general the pie-crust potstand is a Mitanni type there 
(Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: 73, pls. 93-94) and also occurs in fourteenth-century levels 
at Tell Bderi (Pfalzner 1995: 83, pl. 57b). In the THS, this type was considered as a Period 10 
diagnostic. NJP type 54. 


15. Yellow surfaces, buff core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Finger-impressed 
lower edge. Rim dm 13 cm. B.114.11, THS 24 Area B. 


16. Buff surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Finger-impressed lower edge. Rim dm 
ca. 16 cm. B.89, THS 12. 


T10/12 Square Jar Rim (fig. B.25 nos. 21-24; survey n = 103). This common and robust rim type ap- 


T10/13 


pears square in section and may have a slight concavity in its outer edge. Complete vessel forms 
are large open jars, often with horizontal ribs below the rim. They occur in the standard Period 
10 green to buff chaff-tempered ware. Excavated examples come from HH level 2 at Tell Brak 
(Oates 1997: no. 614) and Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: nos. 616, 623). NJP 
type 56. 


21. Orange-brown surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 23 
cm. B.160.8, THS 24 Area G. 


22. Yellow surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 29 cm. 
B.160.14, THS 24 Area G. 


23. Yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 60 
cm. B.160.2, THS 24 Area G. 


24. Yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 46 cm. 
B.160.3, THS 24 Area G. 


Soft Carinated Bowl (fig. B.25 nos. 25-27; survey n = 34). Sherds of this rim type have vertical 
sides above a discrete but not very angular carination with a slight thickening. THS examples 
had orange, buff, and yellow surfaces with oxidized cores and common medium to fine chaff 
temper, occasionally with some sand or fine grit as well. It was recognized in THS surface col- 
lections; excavations at Tell Brak HH level 1 (Oates 1997: no. 54) and Mitanni and Middle 
Assyrian levels at Tell al-Rimah (Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: pls. 31-33) have produced 
similar types. This type was also recognized on the surface of Tell Mohammed Diyab (Lyonnet 
1990: fig. 26). 
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During Period 11, the THS and adjacent areas were incorporated into the vast Assyrian empire (Wilkinson 
et al. 2005). On the basis of excavations in the imperial capitals (e.g., Lines [Oates] 1954; Oates 1959; Lumsden 
1999), rural towns and villages in the northwestern hinterland of Nineveh (Green 1999), and more distant provin- 
cial centers (Jamieson 1999; Matney et al. 2007: 45—47), it has been possible to define a set of “imperial types” 
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25. Pale orange surfaces, brown core with pink margins; common fine to medium chaff and 
fine lime temper. Rim dm 30 cm. B.189.7, THS 24 Area R. 

26. Red-buff surfaces, buff core; abundant medium to coarse chaff, occasional grit temper. 
Rim dm 30 cm. B.144.5, THS 24 Area S. 

Zl: Red-orange surfaces and core; common medium chaff, rare fine dark grit temper. Rim 


dm 25 cm. B.160.9, THS 24 Area G. 


Inwardly Bevelled Rim (fig. B.25 no. 28; survey n= 1). This large storage jar rim has a distinct 
inward bevelling on typical Late Bronze Age common ware fabric (light green to buff surfaces 
and core; chaff tempered with some grit). As with T10/12 and T10/15, it is robust and survives 
well in surface assemblages. Complete vessels with this rim type are large ovoid storage jars, 
sometimes with T10/9 bases. Illustrated examples from Tell al-Rimah come from Mitanni levels 
(e.g., Postgate, Oates, and Oates 1997: nos. 988, 990-91, 995), HH level 2 at Tell Brak (Oates 
1997: no. 629), and Mitanni levels at Tell Bderi (Pfalzner 1995: pls. 40-42). This type was 
developed during the Brak suburban survey, where it was common on the surface of the outer 
town; its relative infrequency in the THS is the result of retroactive and non-systematic assign- 
ment of sherds to this type. 


28. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; common to frequent medium chaff, rare medium lime 
temper. Rim dm 24 cm. B.189.4, THS 24 Area R. 


Incurved-Ledge Rim (survey n= 6). Rims of this type are flat or slightly downcurving and occur 
on large storage jars with slightly closed profiles. With T10/12 and T10/14, this robust storage 
jar occurs in a green to buff heavily chaff-tempered fabric and is often decorated with horizontal 
notched ridges and wavy grooves. This type was developed during the Tell Brak suburban sur- 
vey, where it was common on the surface of the outer town, and was retroactively applied in a 
non-systematic manner in the THS. Vessels of this type come from Brak HH levels 4—1 (Oates 
1997: nos. 615, 624). 


Recessed Convex Base. This type was developed during the Tell Brak suburban survey and was 
not used in the THS. 


Sherds with Wavy Grooved Lines. Decorated sherds of this type have broad and shallow grooves 
in a horizontal wavy pattern. Similar decoration can also be found on Period 8 sherds in the Up- 
per Khabur basin and in fact appears to be more common on Period 8 vessels at Tell al-Rimah 
(Ur 2005a: 67). In the North Jazira, this type was used as a Middle Assyrian indicator only when 
sherds had the standard green to buff chaffy fabric; it was not used by the THS. NJP type 53. 


B.2.11. PERIOD 11: IRON AGE/NEO-ASSYRIAN 


(Parker 2001: 283-85; 2003) with a broad geographic distribution. 


The assemblage of the seventh century B.C. is well established, but difficulties abound in understanding what 
constitutes earlier and later Iron Age pottery. A series of grooved ceramics (T11/15) seem to immediately predate 
Assyrian control in the Upper Tigris region around Bismil, but these types do not appear to the south in the Cizre 
Plain region (Parker 2003; see also Blaylock 1999: 267-69). The question, therefore, remains as to whether the 
infrequency of this type in the Upper Khabur basin is due to a lack of pre-ninth-century settlement or because its 


manufacture and distribution was limited to areas north of the Tur Abdin. 
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The issue of what types might indicate post-Assyrian settlement is just as thorny. John Curtis (1989) has argued 
that the Khirbat Qasrij pottery is to be dated to the period following the collapse of the Assyrian empire, perhaps the 
first half of the sixth century B.C., on the basis of two types and an overall shift from chaff temper, characteristic 
of seventh-century Neo-Assyrian pottery, to grit tempering, characteristic of the Seleucid/Hellenistic assemblage 
of the third—second centuries (see below). Nonetheless, the proposed sixth-century assemblage appears remarkably 
similar to that of the seventh century (Green 1999: 115-16). Unless otherwise noted, the Period 11 THS ceramic 
types were being manufactured in the seventh century B.C., at the height of Neo-Assyrian imperial control. 

The most common Period 11 type was the T11/8 necked jar rim, which accounted for almost half of the Hamou- 
kar types and 30.4 percent of examples from elsewhere on the survey (fig. B.26). Also common were the T11/2 
thickened bowl rim and the T11/4 angled ring base and, to a lesser extent, the T11/1 ribbed bowl rim. 


T11/1 Ribbed Bowl Rim (fig. B.27 nos. 1-4; survey n = 68, Hamoukar n = 2). The defining feature of 


A 711/12 0.7% T11/0 0.2% 


THM3 2.5% T11/1 5.0% 
11/14 Y 
is T11/14 5.0% 
4.2% 
1.4% 
T11/9 ° 
~ AN =e 
T11/8 | yes 


30.4% 47.5% 


T11/5 0.3% 








Figure B.26. Frequency of Period 11 ceramic types (A) in THS areal collections and (B) in Hamoukar sampling units 


this rim type can be characterized as either a rounded rib on the edge of the rim, or as a groove set 
back from the rim edge. Colors range from yellow to buff to orange with a slightly darker core; 
temper is medium chaff and often also fine grit or sand. This type is well known from seventh- 
century B.C. contexts at Nineveh and Nimrud (Lines [Oates] 1954; Oates 1959; Lumsden 1999) 
and possibly continuing into the early sixth century at Khirbat Qasrij (Curtis 1989: fig. 27). It 
was used as an Assyrian type fossil in the Cizre Survey (Parker 2001: 281). NJP type 57. 


1. Orange surfaces, thin brown core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. 
Rim dm 26 cm. B.1068.21, THS 59. 
2. Buff surfaces and core; common fine grit temper. Rim dm 25 cm. B.1068.3, THS 59. 


3: Orange-brown burnished surfaces, exterior vertically burnished, brown core; common 
medium chaff temper. Rim dm 24 cm. B.1068.20, THS 59. 


4. Yellow exterior, buff interior, pink core; common to frequent fine to medium chaff, 
common medium lime temper. Rim dm 27 cm. B.1068.19, THS 59. 


T11/2 Thickened Bowl Rim (fig. B.27 nos. 5—8; survey n = 151, Hamoukar n = 7). This rim type is 
also very common and comes from a bowl form related to T11/1; it occurs in the same range for 
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colors and fabrics. It is possible that this form evolved into a more rounded, more sand-tempered 
post-Assyrian form (T12/5). Eroded specimens can be confused with the T5b/4 hammerhead 
bowl rim, but are generally more evenly fired than the reduced-core Period 5b type. NJP type 
58. 


3: Buff exterior, orange interior and core; frequent to abundant sand temper. Rim dm 27 
cm. B.1068.29, THS 59. 


6. Buff surfaces and core; frequent to abundant sand temper. Rim dm 21 cm. B.199.4, THS 
43 Area C. 


7. Orange surfaces, thin black core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 26 
cm. B.1068.27, THS 59. 


8. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; occasional fine chaff, occasional sand, occasional 
fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. B.1068.25, THS 59. 


Swollen Convex Base (fig. B.27 nos. 9-11; survey n = 12, Hamoukar n = 2). These distinctive 
bases have a slight thickening, often offset by a carination, that make them resilient in surface 
collections. Surface colors range from yellow to green to orange-brown; temper is common fine 
chaff. This base occurs on large storage jars with T11/8 rims. A range of excavated specimens 
is known from Khirbat Qasrij (Curtis 1989: fig. 43.305—-15). NJP type 59. 


9. Gray-green exterior, buff interior and core; abundant fine grit, occasional fine chaff 
temper. Base dm at carination 4 cm. B.1069.2, THS 59. 


10. Red-orange surfaces, brown core; common fine chaff, occasional sand temper. Base dm 
at carination 6 cm. A.70.8, THS 1 Unit 20. 


11. Buff surfaces, yellow-green core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Base dm at 
carination 2.0 cm. B.1102.4, THS 27. 


Angled Ring Base (fig. B.27 nos. 12-14; survey n = 71, Hamoukar n = 7). This ring-base type is 
distinguished by a sharp angle in section; often there is a groove between the inside of the ring 
and the flat part of the base, which makes the latter appear as a raised disc (fig. B.27 no. 13). In 
complete examples it is attached to bowls with T11/1 and T11/2 rims, and it occurs in identical 
fabrics (e.g., Oates 1959: pl. 35). The range of variation within this base type is well illustrated 
by the Qasrij Cliff examples (Curtis 1989: fig. 14.84-91). NJP type 61. 


12. Pale yellow surfaces and core; rare fine sand. Base dm 8 cm. A.70.4, THS 1 Unit 20. 


13. Buff exterior, pink interior; abundant fine chaff and fine grit temper. Base dm 7 cm. 
B.1069.5, THS 59. 
14. Buff surfaces; abundant medium chaff, occasional fine grit temper. Base dm 7 cm. 


B.1069.4, THS 59. 


Button Base (survey n = 2). This very small button or convex disc base occurs in medium to fine 
wares. It was uncommon in the THS. NJP type 63. 


Palace Ware (fig. B.27 no. 15; survey n = 10). Beakers of this type have high flaring necks in a 
very fine orange to buff fabric. Three components were considered diagnostic: flaring rims, the 
carination between neck and globular body, and body sherds with the distinctive dented appear- 
ance. This luxury tableware has been found not only in the Assyrian capitals (Oates 1959: nos. 
60-69; Oates and Oates 2001c: fig. 158), but also in rural places like Hamoukar Area C and 
Khirbat Qasrij (Curtis 1989: fig. 31). Only a single palace ware sherd was found in the survey 
of the western basin (Anastasio 1999: 175), but this may have resulted from the methodological 
decision to target high mounds at the expense of the lower towns and small low mounds that seem 
to be the most common loci of Period 11 settlement in the THS and Iraqi North Jazira regions. 
NJP type 60. 
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Figure B.27. Ceramic types for Period 11 (Iron Age/Neo-Assyrian) 
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15. Buff surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Dm 8 cm at carination. B.199.7, THS 43 
Area C. 


Assyrian Shouldered Bowl. This carinated bowl type comes from a general class of Period 11 
carinated bowls (T11/12), but was not distinct enough in its presentation in the North Jazira 
typology (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 101) for use in the THS. This form could also belong to 
a potstand (Schneider 1999: type 20 nos. 1-2). NJP type 105. 


Necked Jar Rim (fig. B.27 nos. 16-19; survey n = 174, Hamoukar n = 19). This common rim 
type is characterized by a simple round rim on a slightly concave neck, often with a ridge at the 
junction of neck and body (Lines [Oates] 1954: pl. 39.1—3). Fabrics are buff to orange through- 
out, with frequent fine to medium chaff and sometimes also fine white grit in lesser amounts. It 
can be distinguished from the earlier Period 10 form (T10/5) by its smaller rounded rim, longer 
neck, and finer chaff temper. In the THS, this type was the most common for Period 11. The 
necked jar particularly common on Neo-Assyrian sites on the Cizre Plain (Parker 2001: 284). 
NJP type 114. 


16. Orange surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 13 cm. 
B.199.2, THS 43 C. 

17. Buff surfaces and core; common medium chaff, occasional medium lime temper. Rim 
dm 11 cm. B.1068.8, THS 59. 

18. Yellow surfaces and core; common medium chaff, common fine lime temper. Rim dm 
16 cm. B.1068.1, THS 59. 

19, Green surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Dm at 


ridge 11 cm. B.1068.32, THS 59. 


Internally Hollowed Jar Rim (fig. B.27 nos. 20-22; survey n = 20). This rim type occurs in 
similar fabrics and on the same vessels as the related rim T11/8, but has a distinctive convexity 
behind the rim. Sherds of this type have been excavated in the Eski Mosul region at Qasrij Cliff 
(Curtis 1989: fig. 11.58-59) and Khirbat Qasrij (Curtis 1989: fig. 33.168, 171-73, 180-81). 
NJP type 111. 


20. Pale buff surfaces, thin gray core; common to frequent medium chaff, occasional fine 
sand temper. Rim dm 14 cm. A.68.4, THS 1 Unit 18. 

21. Pale buff surfaces, orange core; common medium chaff. Rim dm 10 cm. B.1104.3, THS 
34. 

22. Pink-buff surfaces, pale orange core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 


10 cm. A.71.1, THS 1 Unit 21. 


Folded Jar Rim (fig. B.27 no. 27; survey n = 8). As with T11/8 and T11/9, this rim type is buff 
to orange and predominantly chaff tempered. It is particularly well known from seventh-century 
contexts and may therefore serve as an indicator of later Neo-Assyrian settlement (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 101). These jar rims were well represented at Khirbat Qasrij, where the excavator 
argues for a short occupation in the first half of the sixth century B.C. (Curtis 1989: 48—49, nos. 
227-40). NJP type 132. 


27. Buff surfaces, orange core; common medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 
10 cm. B.1068, THS 59. 


Oblique T-Shaped Bowl Rim (fig. B.27 no. 23; survey n = 27, Hamoukar n = 2). This bowl rim 
has an inner rim that gives it a T shape in section. It occurs in the standard Period 11 chaff- 
tempered fabric. NJP type 112. 
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23% Buff surfaces, orange core; common to frequent medium chaff, occasional fine dark grit 
temper. Rim dm 52 cm. B.1068.5, THS 59. 


T11/12  Carinated Bowl (fig. B.27 nos. 24—26; survey n = 4). This type has a simple thickened or everted 
rim on a carinated vertical-sided bowl. The carination occasionally takes the form of an exterior 
rib. It is probably descended from the Period 10 type T10/6 but can be distinguished by its buff 
to orange color and finer chaff temper. Excavated examples come from Nimrud (Oates 1959: pl. 
35.26). NJP type 113. 


24. Buff surfaces and core; common medium chaff, common sand temper. Rim dm 26 cm. 
B.170.9, THS 55. 
25. Buff surfaces and core; common medium chaff, occasional medium lime temper. Rim 


dm 27 cm. B.1068.6, THS 59. 


26. Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 20 cm. B.198.2, THS 43 Area 
D. 


T11/13 Button Ring Base (Hamoukar n = 1). This base appears similar to T11/5 but has a very fine ring 
which in some cases does not extend down as far as the center of the base. It occurs in a buff to 
brown fine or slightly chaff-tempered fabric in the excavations at Hamoukar Area C (Ur 2002b: 
fig. 14.17). NJP type 118. 


T11/14 Ribbed Carinated Bowl (fig. B.27 no. 28; survey n = 24). This type is very similar in shape and 
fabric to T11/12 but with the addition of a horizontal rib or ridge between the rim and carination. 
Because of its presence at Qasrij Cliff, but its absence at Khirbat Qasrij and the lower town of 
Nineveh, Wilkinson uses it as an indicator of tenth- to eighth-century settlement (Wilkinson and 
Tucker 1995: 101). NJP type 156. 


28. Buff surfaces and core; frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 25 cm. B.199.3, THS 43 Area 
C. 


T11/15 Holemouth Cooking Pot. This holemouth cooking pot rim is heavily grit tempered and features 
incised horizontal lines below the rim. It serves as an early Iron Age indicator in the Upper Tigris 
region (Blaylock 1999: 267-69, fig. 3; Parker 2003: fig. 6). It was used as a diagnostic type in 
the Wadi Agig survey (Bernbeck 1993: figs. 118-19). This type was created during the Tell Brak 
suburban survey and was not used by the THS. 


B.2.12. PERIOD 12: POST-ASSYRIAN 


The middle of the first millennium B.C. is a poorly understood period in northern Mesopotamia, both his- 
torically and archaeologically. The seventh-century B.C. ceramic assemblage is well documented (see Section 
B.2.11) and the post-fourth-century Hellenistic repertoire is also established. The intervening time (the time of the 
Neo-Babylonian and Archaemenid empires) remains archaeologically vague, despite great historical events such 
as the collapse of Assyria, the rise and fall of the Neo-Babylonian empire, and the coming of the Achaemenids. 
Three sites can potentially contribute to a solution to this problem. The small site of Khirbat Qasrij in the Eski 
Mosul region (Curtis 1989) and the former Assyrian provincial capital at Tell Sheikh Hamad (Kiihne 2005) ap- 
pear to offer assemblages for the Neo-Babylonian period, the latter confirmed by epigraphic evidence. At the other 
end of this span, an assemblage from Kharabeh Shattani, also in the Eski Mosul region, has been dated to the late 
Achaemenid period (Goodwin 1995). 

For the North Jazira Project, Wilkinson and Tucker devised a set of provisional “post-Assyrian” types (Wilkin- 
son and Tucker 1995: 102, fig. 74). The eight types were assigned to this span on the basis of parallels with local 
(Khirbat Qasrij and Kharabeh Shattani) and distant (e.g., Pasargadae in Fars and Abu Qubur in southern Iraq) 
assemblages or because they appeared to have both Neo-Assyrian and Hellenistic characteristics (frequently Hel- 
lenistic-style abundant grit temper in a morphologically Assyrian form). The transition from the Assyrian level 4 
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and the post-Assyrian level 3 at Khirbat Khatuniyeh appears to offer stratigraphic confirmation of this proposed 
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shift in temper in the century following the collapse of the Assyrian empire (Curtis and Green 1997: 81). 


The THS adopted the provisional North Jazira Project types with a mind toward further testing. They are not 
common; only 125 Period 12 sherds were identified, compared to 572 typed Period 11 sherds and 313 typed Period 
13 sherds. Almost half were the T12/5 shallow grooved carinated bowl (fig. B.28). Also frequent in the assemblage 
were T12/3 grooved-top bowl rims (22.4%). Perhaps the most distinctive form, T12/7 oval stamped decoration, 


is very uncommon. 


T12/1 


T12/2 


T12/3 


Jar with Grooved Top (fig. B.29 no. 1; survey n= 17). In the North Jazira, this type designated 
a range of thick-rimmed storage jar rims with large grooves. Sherds are green to buff or brown 
with chaff and occasionally grit temper. NJP type 104. 


T12/6 T12/7 





T12/4 4.0% n=125 








Figure B.28. Frequency of Period 12 ceramic types in THS areal collections 


1. Pale orange surfaces, brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 14 cm. 
B.1103.2, THS 27. 


Holemouth Jar with Grooved Rim (fig. B.29 no. 2; survey n = 14). This rim type describes 
thickened holemouth rims with large exterior grooves, sometimes also notched or with T13/7 
dog-tooth decoration. Their predominant grit temper aligns them more closely with Period 13 
(Hellenistic) manufacturing techniques than with Period 11 (Iron Age/Neo-Assyrian) ones. NJP 
type 142. 


2. Orange surfaces, brown core; frequent fine to medium grit and lime temper. Impressed 
triangles and stamped decoration. Rim dm 23 cm. B.158.1, THS 51. 


Grooved-Top Bowl Rim (fig. B.29 nos. 3-5; survey n = 28). The defining characteristics of this 
type are a multiply-grooved rim with a notched carination beneath it. Examples from the THS 
tend to be brown to buff and sand or grit tempered. NJP type 144. 
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Figure B.29. Ceramic types for Period 12 (post-Assyrian) 


Bis Pale cream slipped surfaces, orange-red core; common to frequent sand and fine dark 
grit temper. Grooved rim and notched horizontal ridge. Rim dm 37 cm. B.1057.1, 
THS 5 Area A. 

4. Gray exterior, orange interior, gray-brown core; common dark grit temper. Grooved rim, 
notched horizontal ridge. Rim dm ca. 45 cm. A.77.1, THS 1 Unit 27. 

5. Buff-cream slipped surfaces, pink-orange core; common sand temper. Grooved rim, 


notched horizontal ridge. Rim dm 32 cm. B.1072.1, THS 3 Area B. 


Bowl with Notched Exterior (fig. B.29 no. 6; survey n = 5). This rim type appears on bowls 
with a rounded thickened rim and a notched carination beneath it. It has an evenly fired brown 
fabric with sand and occasionally fine chaff temper in lesser quantities. Like T12/3 and T12/5, 
this form was tentatively assigned to the post-Assyrian period primarily on its “evolved” resem- 
blance to Assyrian types, in this case, T11/2 (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 102). This type was 
also recognized by the western basin survey (Anastasio 1999: fig. 4). NJP type 145. 


6. Buff to brown surfaces; common fine chaff and medium grit temper. Notched horizontal 
ridge. Rim dm 36 cm. B.1069.13, THS 59. 


Shallow Grooved Carinated Bowl (fig. B.29 nos. 8-10; survey n = 58). This bowl type is similar 
in shape to the T11/2 carinated bowl of Period 11, but with a generally softer profile; the space 
between the carination and rim is often shorter and the carination less pronounced. Surfaces are 
brown to buff in a well-fired sandy fabric. NJP type 146. 
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T12/6 


T12/7 


T12/8 


The Period 13 ceramic repertoire is well understood and clearly represented in the THS and adjacent areas of 
northern Mesopotamia. The homogeneity of Hellenistic pottery across southeastern Turkey, northern Syria, and 
northern Iraq means that types well known from Nimrud, Hammam et-Turkman, Sultantepe, and Tell Sweyhat are 
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8. Pale orange surfaces, dark brown core; frequent sand and fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 
21 cm. B.1103.8, THS 27. 
9. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 29 cm. B.1103.5, 
THS 27. 
10. Yellow (slipped ?) surfaces, pink-buff core; common sand and fine lime temper. Rim 


dm 25 cm. B.2054.1, THS 40 Area C. 


Flat Bowl Rim (survey n = 1). In the North Jazira, this type was defined as a shallow bowl with 
a flat thickened rim; based on geographically broad parallels (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 102). 
It was not used systematically in the THS. NJP type 102. 


Oval-Stamped Decoration (survey n = 2). Sherds of this decorative type featured oval embossed 
stamps, often with a serrated edge. At Nimrud, sherds of this type were considered Hellenis- 
tic, but in the Iraqi North Jazira, they occurred on chaff-tempered Neo-Assyrian forms as well 
(Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 102). Oval stamped decoration was very rare in the THS, although 
circular stamped decoration occurred on other Period 12 types (see, e.g., fig. B.29 no. 2). NJP 
type 143. 


Crescent-Stamped Ware. The defining characteristic of this decoration type in the Iraqi North 
Jazira was a row of shallow impressed stamps in crescent form on a sandy fabric. No sherds of 
this type were identified in the THS region. NJP type 157. 


B.2.13. PERIOD 13: HELLENISTIC 


clearly identifable (Lloyd 1954; Oates and Oates 1958; Holland 2006; Lazaro 1988). 


Many Period 13 types are made of a fabric that allows otherwise indistinct rim and base sherds to be identi- 
fied. Although there is variation, the standard Hellenistic common ware fabric was tempered with abundant fine 
to medium sand or dark grit and evenly fired to buff, orange, or brown surface and core; very often these fabrics 
are partially covered with a red paint or a thin slip applied only to the rim or the most visible areas of the vessel 


(Dorna-Metzger 1996: 363-65). 
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Figure B.30. Frequency of Period 13 ceramic types (A) in THS areal collections and (B) in Hamoukar sampling units 
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The most common Period 13 type, comprising almost 50 percent of all identified sherds on the survey, is the 
T13/2 rolled-over jar rim (fig. B.30). It was equally common in Hamoukar collection units. The other commonly 
occurring types on survey sites are the T13/1 incurved bowl rim (16.3%) and the T13/12 large grooved vat rim 
(13.7%) 


T13/1 Incurved Bowl Rim (fig. B.31 nos. 1—4; survey n = 51, Hamoukar n = 3). This common incurv- 
ing rim form derives from a small convex bowl. The upper exterior and interior are often red 
painted in a careless manner. Surfaces are buff to orange with a slightly darker core; fabrics are 
tempered with common to abundant sand. This type was also very common in the survey of the 
western basin (Dorna-Metzger 1996: 364, figs. 5-6) and is known from Nimrud and Sultantepe 
(Oates and Oates 1958: pl. 23:14-16; Lloyd 1954: fig. 1:28-30) NJP type 64. 


1. Buff surfaces; occasional sand temper, fine fabric. Dark red paint on exterior and rim 
interior. Rim dm 10 cm. B.173.22, THS 10 Area A. 
2. Buff surfaces, brown core; common sand, occasional medium lime temper. Dark red 


paint on interior and exterior surfaces. Rim dm 13 cm. B.143.1, THS 24 Area Q. 


3: Pale orange surfaces, orange core; frequent sand, frequent fine to medium lime temper. 
Rim dm 20 cm. B.526.16, THS 16 Area A. 
4. Buff surfaces, buff core; frequent to abundant sand temper. Dark red paint on interior 


and exterior surfaces. Rim dm 23 cm. B.173, THS 10 Area A. 


T13/2 Rolled-Over Jar Rim (fig. B.31 nos. 5-12; survey n = 162; Hamoukar n = 10). This distinctive 
jar rim type was the most common Period 13 diagnostic type in the THS. Although the type 
encompasses substantial morphological variability, all rims are everted and rolled over with a 
pronounced ridge beneath the rim. It is possible that this variation is chronologically significant; 
for example, the inwardly beveled rims (fig. B.31 nos. 5—7, 11) are strongly similar to a form 
in the Achaemenid assemblage at Kharabeh Shattani (Goodwin 1995: fig. 48:2). Rims can be 
painted red, often in an uneven manner. Surfaces are yellow to orange with a slightly darker sand 
tempered core. This type was also found in great abundance in Hammam et-Turkman XA (Lazaro 
1988: 515-16, pls. 165-67) and was present in Hellenistic levels at Nimrud (Oates and Oates 
1958: pls. 25:14, 27:10-11). It may be a descendant of the Period 11 folded jar rim (T11/10). 


NJP type 65. 
5. Yellow exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; abundant sand, abundant fine lime 
temper. Rim dm 22 cm. B.171.4, THS 10 Area B. 
6. Buff surfaces and core; frequent sand, frequent fine lime temper. Rim dm 17 cm. B.143, 
THS 24 Area Q. 
‘hs Buff surfaces, brown core; frequent sand temper. Red-painted exterior rim. Rim dm 17 
cm. B.173.16, THS 10 Area A. 
8. Yellow exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; abundant sand, abundant fine lime 
temper. Rim dm 19 cm. B.171.3, THS 10 Area B. 
9. Orange surfaces, orange-red core; abundant sand, abundant fine lime temper. Rim dm 15 
cm. B.171.1, THS 10 Area B. 
10. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent sand temper. Red-painted exterior rim. 
Rim dm 12 cm. B.143, THS 24 Area Q. 
11. Buff exterior, orange interior and core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 10 cm. B.173.10, 
THS 10 Area A. 
12. Pale green-gray surfaces and core; frequent to abundant fine grit temper. Rim dm 12 cm. 


A.97.3, THS 1 Unit 47. 


T13/3 Hellenistic Plate (fig. B.31 nos. 13-16; survey n = 6, Hamoukar n = 2). This rim type encom- 
passes a range of shallow plate types, including the classic “fish plate” with sharply downturned 
outer rim. Examples in the Iraqi North Jazira had a fine gray fabric; THS specimens tended to 
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Figure B.31. Ceramic types for Period 13 (Hellenistic) 
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be coarser, in a sandy buff fabric. Many examples were painted, perhaps to emulate imported 
black-glazed finewares (e.g., fig. B.31 no. 14). This type was also a common diagnostic in the 
western basin (Dorna-Metzger 1996: figs. 1-4) and in Hellenistic Nimrud (Oates and Oates 
1958: pl. 23:1-6). NJP type 66. 


13. Buff surfaces, brown core; common sand, occasional medium lime temper. Red to black 
paint on interior. Rim dm. 26 cm. B.143.2, THS 24 Area Q. 


14. Buff surfaces, pink core; common sand temper. Black-painted surfaces. Rim dm 20 cm. 
B.173.5, THS 10 Area A. 


15. Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent fine lime temper. Rim dm 20 cm. A.97.9, THS 1 
Unit 47. 


16. Pale orange slipped surfaces, brown core; common sand and fine white grit temper. Red- 
painted rim and interior. Rim dm 19 cm. A.389.17, THS 1 Unit 127. 


Hellenistic Fineware. This fabric type serves as a catchall for a range of Hellenistic finewares. 
True Attic glossy sherds were entirely absent, but finewares of Eastern Sigillata A and B variet- 
ies did occur, albeit rarely. Sherds have a thick red or black slip on a well-fired orange or gray 
fabric, and show no temper or rare sand. T13/6 rocker pattern decoration occurs in these fabrics. 
This type was not used by the THS. NJP type 67. 


Hellenistic Fine Ring Base (survey n = 3, Hamoukar n = 1). This base type is characterized by a 
high ring which can occur in T13/4 fineware fabrics or in a finer version of the standard Period 
13 common ware. Some examples have an incised ring on the interior opposite the ring. NJP 
type 68. 


Impressed Rocker Pattern on Hellenistic Fabric. A curved zigzag pattern is the defining char- 
acteristic of this decorative type. In the Tell Brak survey region, this decoration occurs almost 
exclusively on T13/4 fabrics of the Eastern Sigillata A variety (J. Gates-Foster, pers. comm.). 
NJP type 107B. 


Impressed Dog-Tooth Decoration (fig. B.31 nos. 17-22; survey n = 16, Hamoukar n = 2). This 
distinctive decorative technique involves rows of often overlapping stamped triangles. On THS 
sites, it most frequently occurs below the rims of large storage jars with orange to brown sandy 
fabrics. Several examples of this decoration occur on T12/1 and T12/2 post-Assyrian jars (see, 
e.g., fig. B.29 no. 2). NJP type 108. 


17. Red-buff surfaces; occasional fine chaff, common fine to medium grit temper. Impressed 
wedges. Rim dm 11 cm. B.144.2, THS 24 Area S. 


18. Pink-cream slipped rim and exterior, pale orange interior; red-orange core; common- 
frequent fine lime temper. Impressed wedges. Rim dm 17 cm. A.389.19, THS 1 Unit 
127. 

19. Buff exterior, orange interior, brown core; frequent fine to medium dark grit temper. 


Impressed wedges. Dm at ridge 17 cm. B.158.3, Site 51. 


20. Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium dark grit temper. Impressed 
wedges. Rim dm 27 cm. B.143.5, THS 24 Area Q. 


21. Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium dark grit temper. Impressed 
wedges. Rim dm 21 cm. B.143.4, THS 24 Area Q. 


22. Orange surfaces, buff core; frequent to abundant sand, frequent fine to medium lime 
temper. Impressed wedges and traces of red paint. Dm at ridge 23 cm. B.158.4, Site 
SL: 
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Out-Turned Bowl Rim (fig. B.31 nos. 23-26; survey n = 6, Hamoukar n = 3). The rim of this 
bowl turns outward, giving it a slightly sinuous profile. Examples are red or black painted, and 
in several examples, painted with both. Surfaces are yellow to brown with orange cores and 
common sand, although some have a fine fabric. Solid parallels are to be found at Hellenistic 
Nimrud (Oates and Oates 1958: pl. 23:8-11). NJP type 116. 


23: Buff surfaces, brown core; occasional fine dark grit temper. Traces of red and black 
paint. Rim dm 23 cm. A.97.4, THS | Unit 47. 

24. Buff surfaces, brown core; occasional fine dark grit temper. Traces of red and black 
paint. Rim dm 20 cm. A.97.5, THS | Unit 47. 

25. Pale yellow surfaces and core; common-frequent sand temper. Black-painted rim. Rim 
dm 17 cm. A.97.7, THS 1 Unit 47. 

26. Buff surfaces, orange core; common sand temper. Red and black paint. Rim dm 15 cm. 


B.173.11, THS 10 Area A. 


Hemispherical Bowl (fig. B.31 no. 27; survey n= 1). This small bowl is characterized by incised 
lines on the interior and exterior. It occurs in a grit-tempered fabric with brown surfaces and 
orange cores. Some examples have the standard Hellenistic red or brown paint. Whole examples 
are hemispherical. In the THS, this type was rare. NJP type 117. 


27. Pink surfaces and core; common sand and fine lime temper. Dark red paint on all sur- 
faces. Rim dm 21 cm. B.173.6, THS 10 Area A. 


Amphora Base (survey n = 1). Sherds of this type occur in the standard Hellenistic grit-tempered 
ware and are very durable because of their thick construction. They are, however, not very com- 
mon in the THS. Excavated examples come from Hammam et-Turkman period X-A (Lazaro 
1988: pl. 169:145—48). NJP type 158. 


Bag-Shaped Jar (fig. B.31 nos. 28-31; survey n = 4). This small jar has a rounded shoulder and 
a simple rim on a short vertical neck. Examples from THS sites had orange to brown surfaces 
and cores and were tempered with fine dark grit or sand. Examples were recovered from the 
Ezida excavations at Nimrud (Oates and Oates 1958: pl. 24:21). This type may be related to, or 
descended from, proposed Achaemenid forms from Kharabeh Shattani (Goodwin 1995: fig. 58). 
NJP type 159. 


28. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common to frequent sand, common to frequent 
sand, common dark grit temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.187, THS 24 Area L. 


29. Orange-red surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.199.1, THS 
43 Area C. 
30. Yellow (slipped?) exterior, orange interior and core; abundant sand, abundant fine lime 


temper. Rim dm 8 cm. B.539, THS 54 Area B. 


31. Orange surfaces and core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 8 cm. B.171.17, THS 10 Area 
B. 


Large Grooved Vat Rim (fig. B.31 nos. 32-35; survey n = 43). Sherds from these large open 
vessels have thickened rims with large grooved tops. Fabric is buff to orange-red and heavily 
tempered with dark grit. Most examples have a carelessly and unevenly applied red wash on the 
rims and the upper body. It is probably related to the grooved rim vessels provisionally assigned 
to the post-Assyrian period (see T12/1 and T12/3 above). This type is also common in the Tell 
Brak region (J. Gates-Foster, pers. comm. ). 


32. Pale orange surfaces, orange core; common fine to medium grit. Red-painted rim and 
interior, traces on exterior. Rim dm 51 cm. A.97.2, THS 1 Unit 47. 
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33: Orange-red surfaces with traces of red paint on top of rim, brown core with orange-red 
margins; abundant sand, abundant fine dark grit. Rim dm 64 cm. B.171.10, THS 10 
Area B. 
34. Buff surfaces with traces of red paint on top of rim, orange-buff core; frequent sand. 


Rim dm 25 cm. B.171.8, THS 10 Area B. 


33. Buff surfaces with traces of red paint on top of rim, brown core; frequent fine to medium 
dark grit. Rim dm 38 cm. B.171.11, THS 10 Area B. 


T13/13 Hard Gritty Rolled Rim (fig. B.31 nos. 36-37). This type is a simple elongated round storage 
jar rim that is oval in section. It is not a distinctive form but it occurs in Hellenistic standard 
common ware in large numbers on sites in the Tell Brak region. It was defined for the Brak sub- 
urban survey and was not used in the THS. It may have parallels at Hellenistic Nimrud (Oates 
and Oates 1958: pl. 25:18 “Toureen,” pl. 27:12). 


36. Pale yellow-buff (slipped?) exterior, orange interior, pink core; common fine to medium 
grit. A.389.20, THS 1 Unit 127. 


37: Pale yellow-buff surfaces, gray core; frequent medium grit. Rim dm 19 cm. A.69.2, THS 
1 Unit 19. 


B.2.14. PERIOD 14: PARTHIAN—-ROMAN 


Exposures of Period 14 levels at sites in the Upper Khabur basin and adjacent areas have been very limited and 
generally with the intention of reaching the earlier levels beneath them. The major exception is the excavations at 
the Roman military camp at Ain Sinu in northern Iraq (Oates 1968; Oates and Oates 1959). Ain Sinu, however, 
appears to be very late Parthian; the excavators date it to the early third century A.D. (Oates 1968: 89-92). There 
are also some sherds illustrated of recent excavations in Parthian Ashur from levels dated to the second and third 
centuries (Hauser 1996). Several Period 14 types appear in one of the assemblages but not the other. 

Many Period 14 types occur in what appears to be a typical Parthian fabric. The surfaces and cores are well 
fired pink to buff with slight sand temper or none at all. Surfaces are slipped in light pink, light orange, or cream. 

The most common Period 14 type is the T14/2 straight or grooved jar, which represents almost a quarter of 
all identified Parthian sherds (fig. B.32). Also common is the T14/3 strap handle. The other types all occur with 
surprising consistency at 6—7 percent of the Period 14 surface assemblage. The catchall type T14/0 was employed 
to account for a range of infrequently occurring bowl rims in the distinctive slipped Parthian fabric. 


T14/9 
2.2% 









714/12 T14/0 
7.0% | 7.0% 








n= 187 





Figure B.32. Frequency of Period 14 ceramic types in THS areal collections 
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Diamond-Stamped Decoration (fig. B.33 nos. 1-3; survey n = 14). Sherds with this decorated 
type are the most distinctive Period 14 indicator. The decoration consists of diamond-shaped 
depressions with raised dots. The dots most often occur in fours, but other numbers are known 
(Oates 1968: 148). The diamond stamps are themselves often arranged into diamond patterns on 
the shoulders of necked vessels with T14/3 handles and T14/2 rims. Fabric is most often the fine 
yellow or cream Period 14 ware with no visible temper. At Ain Sinu this decoration is considered 
to be late Parthian (early third century; Oates 1968: fig. 22:49-50, 54-55). It also occurs at Hatra 
(Ibrahim 1986: pls. 187-92) and Tell Barri (Pierobon-Benoit 1998: fig. 34). NJP type 76. 


1. Yellow surfaces, orange core; no visible temper, fine fabric. Impressed diamond stamps. 
B.170.21, THS 55. 

2. Pale yellow surfaces, pale yellow core; no visible temper, fine fabric. Impressed dia- 
mond stamps. B.170.20, THS 55. 

3: Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; sandy fabric with no visible temper. Impressed 


diamond stamps. B.170.22, THS 55. 


Straight or Grooved Jar (fig. B.33 nos. 4-10; survey n = 46). Rims of this straight-necked jar 
type can be plain but often have a pronounced groove on the exterior. They occur frequently in 
the standard fine fabric, but some examples were more heavily sand or grit tempered. Many T14/2 
sherds had handle fragments, probably of T14/3 type. Rims of this type were also commonly 
found on Period 14 sites in the western basin (Dorna-Metzger 1996: figs. 20-21). Excavated 
rims from Ain Sinu are elaborately excised and appear on handled jars with T14/1 decoration 
(Oates 1968: fig. 22). NJP type 115. 


4. Yellow slipped surfaces and core; occasional sand, occasional fine lime temper, fine 
fabric. Rim dm 11 cm. B.187, THS 24 Area L. 


5. Orange surfaces, brown core; occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 11 cm. B.521.2, THS 
43 Area G. 

6. Pale greenish buff surfaces, pale green core; common sand, common fine grit temper. 
Rim dm 12 cm. B.548.2, THS 25 Area J. 

ois Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; rare sand temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 12 cm. 


B.521.1, THS 43 Area G. 


8. Pale yellow surfaces, orange core; no visible temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 11 cm. 
B.100.3, THS 47 Area A. 
9. Red-buff surfaces, red-brown core; frequent fine dark grit, frequent fine to medium lime 
temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.185.1, Site 20 Area F. 
10. Pale yellow surfaces and core; rare sand temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 13 cm. B.100.4, 


THS 47 Area A. 


Strap Handle with Central Groove (fig. B.33 nos. 11-12; survey n = 32). These slender handles 
have a very distinctive non-symmetrical grooved cross section and occur most frequently in the 
standard fine Period 14 fabric. NJP type 127. 


11. Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; occasional fine voids, no visible temper, fine 
fabric. B.170.18, THS 55. 
12. Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; rare fine to medium lime temper, fine fabric. 


B.170.17, THS 55. 
Fine Strap Handle with Central Groove (fig. B.33 nos. 13-14; survey n = 11). This handle type 
is a smaller and even finer version of T14/3. It occurs in the same fabric. NJP type 163. 


13. Pale yellow surfaces, orange core; no visible temper, fine fabric. B.521.10, THS 43 Area G. 
14. Pale yellow surfaces, orange core; no visible temper, fine fabric. B.521.9, THS 43 Area G. 
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Figure B.33. Ceramic types for Period 14 (Parthian—Roman) 
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Rod Handle (fig. B.33 no. 15; survey n= 14). This handle type is circular in section and manu- 
factured in the standard fine Period 14 fabric. It derives its date from surface associations in 
the THS and the Iraqi North Jazira (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 104) and excavations at Tell 
Mahuz (Venco Riccardi 1970-71). NJP type 128. 


155 Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; occasional sand, fine fabric. B.521.11, THS 43 Area G. 


Holemouth Jar with Grooved Rim (fig. B.33 nos. 16-23; survey n = 16). This type is known 
from excavations in second- and third-century Ashur (Hauser 1996: figs. 6e, 7h), but appears 
to be absent from third-century Ain Sinu. In the North Jazira, two Period 14 holemouth jar rims 
were distinguished (NJP types 129 and 164). The THS found these difficult to differentiate in 
practice, and included their full range of variation as a single rim type. 


16. Pale green surfaces; occasional fine chaff, occasional coarse grit temper. Seven-prong 
band of comb incision. Rim dm 13 cm. B.548.6, THS 25 Area J. 


17. Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; occasional fine voids, rare medium lime tem- 
per, fine fabric. Rim dm 14 cm. B.170.14, THS 55. 


18. Yellow surfaces; common medium chaff and fine grit temper. Wavy and horizontal 
bands of comb incision. Rim dm 13 cm. B.502.1, THS 24 Area P. 


19. Gray exterior, orange interior, red-brown core; occasional sand temper. Rim dm 18 cm. 
B.170.10, THS 55. 
20. Yellow exterior, orange interior and core; occasional to common sand temper. Rim dm 


17 cm. B.170.11, THS 55. 


21. Orange surfaces, red-orange core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. 
B.142.3, THS 24 Area N. 

22. Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; rare fine lime temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 14 
cm. B.170.12, THS 55. 

23. Yellow surfaces, buff core; common sand temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 15 cm. 


B.170.13, THS 55. 


Flat Collared Rim (survey n = 10). This rim type is characterized by a squared flat top with a 
ridge beneath; rims have a duck bill-like shape in profile. THS examples occur in the standard 
Period 14 fabric. T14/7 appears to be related to but not identical with the NJP jar rim type 130, 
which has a less pronounced lower ridge (see Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: fig. 76:22—23). 


Flared Concave Rim (fig. B.33 nos. 24-28; survey n = 13). The defining feature of this distinctive 
rim type is a gentle outward flaring with a slight concavity. The rim itself can occur on a range 
of bowls and jar necks, but always in the typical Period 14 fine fabric. This form is related to 
and probably encompasses NJP type 131, but the distinctive pie-crust decoration of that type was 
entirely absent on THS sites. T14/8 was defined based on its fabric and its surface associations 
on THS sites. Similar rims excavated at Ain Sinu are glazed (Oates 1968: fig. 21:10-13). 


24. Gray surfaces, brown core; common sand, common medium to coarse dark grit temper. 
Rim dm 26 cm. B.521.7, THS 43 Area G. 

25. Gray surfaces, brown core; common sand, common medium to coarse dark grit temper. 
Rim dm 20 cm. B.521.8, THS 43 Area G. 

26. Pale orange surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.521.4, THS 
43 Area G. 

27. Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; no visible temper. Rim dm 11 cm. B.521.6, THS 43 
Area G. 

28. Buff surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 15 cm. B.521.5, THS 43 Area 


G. 
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Parthian—Sasanian Green Glaze (survey n = 4). The glazes of this type have a pale green color 
and a finely crazed appearance. Their fabrics are well-fired pink or yellow and sand tempered. 
They are much harder than the later Sasanian—Early Islamic types T16/4 and T16/5. Although 
this type is listed here with other Period 14 types, it is a long-lasting glazing technique and can 
also appear on Sasanian forms. NJP type 136. 


Fine Brittle Ware. This fabric type is very thin and hard fired; it tends to fragment into very small 
pieces. The often corrugated surfaces are red to dark red with orange cores and grit temper. It is 
often taken as an indicator of Roman military presence, based on its frequency at Roman camps 
(Oates 1968: 150; Campbell 1989) and in western Syria (Harper 1980). No sherds of this type 
were recovered by the THS. T14/10 fine brittle ware evolves into the coarser and softer Sasa- 
nian—Early Islamic version (T16/9 and handle T16/2); for this reason, in the western basin it 
was only considered diagnostic on specific rim shapes (Dorna-Metzger 1996: 368, figs. 23-24; 
R6mer-Strehl 2005: figs. 612-30). NJP type 100. 


Impressed Rocker Pattern on Parthian Fabric (survey n = 1). The decoration itself is identical to 
the Period 13 version (T13/6), but occurs on the standard Period 14 fine fabric. Occurs on sites 
in the Iraqi Jazira (Ibrahim 1986: pl. 222). NJP type 107A. 


Coarse Red-Painted Large Bowl (fig. B.33 nos. 29-31; survey n= 13). Unlike most Period 14 
types, this large bowl rim type is coarsely made with abundant sand and dark grit and carelessly 
painted in red. The fabric is orange to brown with a slightly darker core. This type was defined 
based on surface associations on predominantly Period 14 THS sites; it is probably related to a 
similar Period 13 large bowl (T13/12). 


29. Orange surfaces with all-over red paint, orange-brown core; abundant sand, abundant 
medium dark grit temper. Coarsely made. Rim dm 42 cm. B.170.1, THS 55. 


30. Orange surfaces with all-over red paint, orange-brown core; abundant sand, abundant 
medium dark grit temper. Three drilled holes; coarsely made. Rim dm 43 cm. 
B.170.2, THS 55. 


31. Red-painted exterior, bitumen-smeared interior, brown core; abundant sand, abundant 
fine to medium dark grit temper. Coarsely made. Rim dm ca. 28 cm. B.170.3, THS 
55. 


B.2.15. PERIOD 15: SASANIAN 
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Starting with the Sasanian period, northern Mesopotamian surveys can no longer rely on substantial excavated 
local assemblages; with a few exceptions (Venco Riccardi 1970-71; Mahmoud et al. 1988; Boehmer 1974), one 
must go farther afield (e.g., to Ctesiphon; Venco Riccardi 1984), accepting all the problems that come with long- 
distance comparanda. Despite the major social and economic changes of the Sasanian period, chronological stud- 


ies tend to focus on coins and luxury crafts, the types of material culture least likely to be found on the surfaces 
of archaeological sites (see reviews in Simpson 1996, 2000). As a result, survey types have been developed from 


surface associations, which is always risky, given the historical tendency toward settlement continuity and resettle- 
ment. The THS relied almost entirely on the surface association-based types used in the North Jazira (Wilkinson 
and Tucker 1995: 105-06, fig. 77). 

Only fifty sherds of Period 15 types were recovered by the THS. Just over half were T15/1 corrugated jar rims 
(fig. B.34). The most distinctive type, body sherds with T15/3 stamped decoration, accounted for 24 percent of 


sherds. 


T15/1 


Corrugated Jar Rim (fig. B.35 nos. 1-3; survey n = 28). This thick sand-tempered jar rim is 
characterized by two or more deep grooves on a hard-fired buff to yellow fabric. Some examples 
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have bands of comb incision. Sherds of this type were Sasanian indicators for the Tell Moham- 
med Diyab surface collection (Lyonnet 1990: fig. 29:2-4). NJP type 69. 


1. Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 18 cm. B.190.7, THS 
24 Area V. 


2: Yellow surfaces and core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 23 cm. B.190.8, THS 24 Area 
V. 


3. Buff surfaces, red-brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 23 cm. B.190.13, THS 24 
Area V. 


T15/2 Simple Gritty Jar Rim (fig. B.35 nos. 4-5; survey n= 10). The rim of this type is indistinct, but 


T15/1 
56.0% 








Figure B.34. Frequency of Period 15 ceramic types in THS areal collections 


when found in a hard-fired sand-tempered fabric and in association with other Period 15 or 16 
diagnostic types, it is useful for confirming Sasanian—Early Islamic occupation. NJP type 70. 


4. Buff exterior, pink interior and core; frequent-abundant sand and fine lime temper. Rim 
dm 20 cm. B.190.6, THS 24 Area V. 


5. Orange-brown surfaces and core; common sand, occasional coarse lime temper. Rim dm 
19 cm. B.190.11, THS 24 Area V. 


T15/3 Sasanian Stamped Decoration (fig. B.35 nos. 6-7; survey n = 12). These oval or circular stamps 
have raised figures of animals or humans, generally on a hard sandy fabric. This very distinctive 
type is unfortunately not very common in surface assemblages. Found at Tell Barri (Pierobon- 
Benoit 1998: figs. 30-31), Nineveh (Simpson 1996: fig. 1), and in the Eski Mosul Dam area 
(Sitirenhagen 1987: fig. 3). NJP type 78. 


6. Reddish buff surfaces, red core; frequent fine grit temper. Stamped decoration. 
B.2069.4, THS 15. 
7. Buff slipped exterior, orange-brown interior and core; common to frequent sand temper. 


Stamped decoration. B.1701.21, THS 41 Area C. 


T15/4 Smeared Ware. Sherds of this type come from large storage jars that were rusticated with a coarse 
sandy slip, perhaps in order to enhance porosity (Simpson 1996: 100). Parallels come from Tell 
Batas (Boehmer 1974: 101-02, 106, fig. 3, 5) and the surface of Tell Mohammed Diyab (Lyon- 
net 1990: 113, pl. 8:1, 6-7). Sherds of this type were not recognized by the THS. NJP type 77. 
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Figure B.35. Ceramic types for Periods 15—21 (Sasanian—Late Islamic) 
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B.2.16. PERIOD 16: SASANIAN-EARLY ISLAMIC 


This ceramic period includes types that appear, primarily from surface associations, to have been in use at the 
end of the period of Sasanian political control and into the early centuries of Islam. Periods 15 and 16 should be 
considered in part overlapping rather than entirely sequential. Until recently, publications of Early Islamic pottery 
focused exclusively on glazed vessels from an art-historical perspective, and often dealt with unprovenanced pieces 
from collections. Recently, publications of well-excavated Early Islamic collections have appeared, particularly 
from Raqqa (Miglus 1999) and Madinat al-Far (Bartl 1994). 

The most frequent Period 16 type was the T16/3 grooved or ridged strap handle (fig. B.36). This type was 
second only to painted Khabur ware (T8/1) in frequency among types of all periods, almost certainly due to its 
durable construction. The most distinctive glazed type, T16/4 blue-green glaze, was far less common (5.9%). 


T16/1 Beaded Jar Rim (fig. B.35 nos. 8-14; survey n = 63). This rim type has a large bead or bulge 
on the side, in a yellow to buff, sand or grit tempered fabric. THS examples are hard fired. NJP 
type 71. 


8. Orange-brown surfaces, red-brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 11 
cm. B.190.5, THS 24 Area V. 


9. Yellow surfaces, buff core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 14 cm. B.190.2, THS 24 Area 
V. 


10. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; common-frequent sand temper, hard fired. Rim dm 13 
cm. B.190.3, THS 24 Area V. 


11. Orange-brown surfaces, red-brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. B.190.4, 
THS 24 Area V. 
12. Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand temper, hard fired. Rim dm 20 cm. 


B.190.1, THS 24 Area V. 
13. Buff surfaces; common fine sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. B.144.4, THS 24 Area S. 


14. Buff surfaces; occasional fine chaff, common fine grit temper. Rim dm 18 cm. B.144, 
THS 24 Area S. 


T16/6 1.6% T16/9 0.3% 
T16/5 0.3% 716/10 0.3% 








T16/3 
62.8% 





n= 371 





Figure B.36.Frequency of Period 16 ceramic types in THS areal collections 


T16/2 Coarse Brittle Strap Handle (fig. B.35 nos. 15-16; survey n = 44). This cooking-ware handle 
type has a cross section with either a longitudinal groove or a raised flat ridge. Surfaces are red 
to brown on a reduced core tempered with coarse white grit. These handles were attached to 
club-rimmed cooking vessels of T16/9 fabric. This type was defined by surface associations in 


T16/3 


T16/4 


T16/5 


T16/6 


T16/7 


T16/8 
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the Iraqi North Jazira. It has been dated to the sixth-seventh centuries at Halabiye (Orssaud 1991: 
263-64, fig. 122:21) and occurs in Abbasid levels at Raqqa (Miglus and Stepniowski 1999: 52, 
pl. 31p, 321-m). NJP type 72. 


15. Red surfaces; abundant medium grit temper. Broad shallow longitudinal groove. 
B.190.28, THS 24 Area V. 


16. Red-brown exterior, buff interior; abundant grit temper. Two broad longitudinal grooves 
on handle exterior. B.190.29, THS 24 Area V. 


Buff Grooved/Ridged Strap Handle (fig. B.35 nos. 17-21; survey n = 233). This handle is 
identical in form to T16/2, but in a buff to yellow sandy fabric, often wet-smoothed. Its durable 
construction makes it nearly indestructible in surface assemblages. This type was defined by 
surface associations in the Iraqi North Jazira and excavated in Abbasid contexts at Tell Aswad 
(Miglus and Stepniowski 1999: 52, pl. 66). NJP type 73. 


17. Buff surfaces; abundant grit temper. B.190.24, THS 24 Area V. 


18. Buff surfaces; abundant grit temper. Broad longitudinal groove on handle exterior. 
B.190.25, THS 24 Area V. 


19. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; common fine chaff, occasional medium grit tem- 
per. Longitudinal ridge on handle exterior. A.385.34, THS 1 Unit 117. 


20. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; rare to occasional fine chaff, common medium lime 
temper. Longitudinal ridge on handle exterior. A.76.1, THS 1 Unit 28. 


ZA Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand temper. Neck dm 18 cm. B.190, THS 
24 Area V. 


Blue-Green Glaze on Yellow Fabric (n = 22). This glaze has a distinctive combination of blue 
color on a soft yellow fabric. Glazes of this type have a wide distribution but were probably 
produced in workshops in Basra (Whitehouse 1979; Mason 1995). NJP type 74A. 


Blue-Green Glaze on Fabrics of Other Colors (n = 1). The glaze of this type is identical to T16/4 
but occurs on reddish and other color fabrics. NJP 74B. 


Grooved and Slashed Bowl Rim (fig. B.35 no. 22; survey n = 6). This flat rim has a small vertical 
flange on its inner edge and a series of parallel grooves or incisions. In many examples, larger 
incisions have been subsequently made across them obliquely at even intervals. The vessel form 
itself is either a small bowl or a jar lid. This type is generally dated to the sixth—seventh centu- 
ries (Sodini and Villeneuve 1992: 209; Orssaud 1991: 267, fig. 124:56-61; Bartl 1996: 333, fig. 
2:7-9). This rim type is part of the more inclusive NJP type 139. 


22. Red-brown to buff surfaces, brown core; common fine chaff and grit temper. Rim dm 14 
cm. Grooved and slashed decoration, partially abraded. B.540.1, THS 54 Area D. 


Late Comb Incision on Green Gritty Fabric (fig. B.35 no. 23). This decorated type includes late 
comb-incised sherds that occur on a green grit-tempered fabric. It differs from the Period 7 type 
in the much wider comb, often with ten or more prongs, and its distinct light green gritty fabric. 
Based on surface associations, it has been assigned to Period 16, but could continue later. This 
type has not been used for quantified chronological analysis. 


23. Yellow slipped surfaces, green-gray core; frequent sand temper. Twelve-prong wavy 


band of comb incision. Rim dm 20 cm. B.2052.25, THS 40 Area A. 


Late Comb Incision on Other Fabrics. Like T16/7, this type encompasses later forms of comb 
incision. In the THS, this type was not used; instead, when fabrics offered clues to dating, the 
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294 


T16/9 


T16/10 


Understanding of Abbasid-period pottery has expanded greatly with recent publications of ceramics from Tell 
Aswad in Raqqa (Miglus 1999) and Madinat al-Far (Bartl 1994; Haase 1996). As with Periods 15 and 16, Periods 
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sherd was assigned the general period type (e.g., for comb incision on the standard Period 14 
fineware, T14/0). Combed decoration lasts at least until the Middle Islamic period (e.g., Tonghini 
1998: figs. 135-39). 


Coarse Brittle Ware (survey n = 1). This fabric type is red to reddish brown with a reduced 
core and coarse grit temper. The fabric is the diagnostic characteristic, although it occurs on 
straight-sided slightly closed pots with small club rims (Bartl 1994: pls. 28-31) and round pots 
with short straight corrugated necks (Bartl 1994: pl. 32:1, 4-6). At Madinat al-Far, these types 
are dated to the Early Islamic period (ca. A.D. 750—900; Bartl 1994: 113); the former are found 
throughout Abbasid areas of Samarra (Northedge and Falkner 1987: 163, fig. 11:44) at at Tell 
Aswad (Miglus and Stepniowski 1999: pls. 31-33), and on Early Islamic sites in the Qoueiq 
River survey (Northedge 1981: fig. 245:8-11). This type was not used consistently by the THS. 
NJP type 75. 


Honeycomb Ware (survey n = 1). This decoration type is characterized by a heavily sand- 
tempered green to buff slip which has been patterned into channels or honeycombs with a thumb 
before firing. In the Eski Mosul region, honeycomb ware sherds are found with primarily Early 
Islamic assemblages (Simpson 1996: 100). NJP type 79. 


B.2.17. PERIOD 17: ABBASID 


16 and 17 should be seen as overlapping rather than sequential. 


The most common Period 17 type was the T17/4 creamware string-cut base, which accounted for over half 
of all typed sherds for this period (fig. B.37). T17/3 relief-molded ware was also common, due to its distinctive 
appearance on even very small body sherds. Likewise, the T17/5 slender handle could be recognized from small 


fragments and was a common type in this assemblage. 


TI7/1 


T17/2 


T17/3 


T17/4 


Fine Eggshell Handle (survey n = 1). Thin handles of this type are found in a light yellow or 
yellowish green sand-tempered fabric. They often have an applied knob at the top near the junc- 
ture with the vessel neck. Only a single certain specimen was recovered by the THS. This type 
comes from excavated contexts at Tell Aswad (Miglus and Stepniowski 1999: pl. 67-68) and is 
also known from the Samarra surface collection (Northedge and Falkner 1987: fig. 11:42). NJP 
type 80. 


Band-Rimmed Jar (survey n = 8). These rims have a rounded and slightly incurved band on a tall 
neck. Fabrics are light green to yellow and often without visible temper. This type was assigned 
to Period 17 based on surface associations in the North Jazira, but it probably is a long-lasting 
form: similar rims are dated to the eleventh—fourteenth centuries at Qalat Jabar (Tonghini 1998: 
fig. 123) and even later examples are rouletted (T20/1). NJP type 81. 


Relief-Molded Ware (survey n = 24). Sherds of this decorated type have broad areas covered 
by fine geometric and floral designs in relief. The designs, and the vessels themselves, are made 
in molds (see Fortin 1999: 196 no. 163). The fabric is a fine buff or green with occasional sand 
temper. Excavated examples come from late eighth-century levels of Tell Aswad in Raqqa (Gon- 
nella 1999). NJP type 83. 


Creamware String-Cut Base (fig. B.35 nos. 24-25; survey n = 70). This base type is characterized 
by a slightly extended foot with string marks and deep finger grooves on the interior. The fabric 
is a lightly sand-tempered yellow or cream color throughout. Bases of this type may derive from 
the same vessels as the T17/1 handle. NJP type 84. 
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T17/1 0.7% 





n= 137 








Figure B.37. Frequency of Period 17 ceramic types in THS areal collections 


24. Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit 
temper. Base dm 9 cm. B.114.9, THS 24 Area B. 
25: Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit 


temper. Base dm 16 cm. B.114.10, THS 24 Area B. 


T17/5 Tall Slender Handle (fig. B.35 nos. 26-28; survey n = 22). These tall handles often have a slight 
longitudinal groove. Fabric is buff to light green with light sand temper. NJP type 123. 


26. Yellow to buff surfaces; frequent fine grit, occasional fine chaff temper. Parallel longitu- 
dinal incised lines. B.540.8, THS 54 Area D. 

27. Yellow to buff surfaces, yellow-green core; frequent fine grit, occasional fine chaff tem- 
per. Parallel longitudinal incised lines. B.540.9, THS 54 Area D. 

28. Yellow to buff surfaces; common fine grit, occasional fine chaff temper. Deep longitudi- 


nal groove. B.540.10, THS 54 Area D. 


T17/6 Twin Rod Handle (fig. B.35 no. 29; survey n= 12). This straight handle type is a larger version 
of T17/5 with two rods. It also occurs in a lightly sand-tempered light green to buff ware. NJP 


type 161. 
29. Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange-pink core; no visible temper, fine fabric. B.170.19, 
THS 55. 


T17/7 Coarse Red Cooking Ware. This fabric type is a thicker and more coarsely manufactured version 
of T16/9. It was not used by the THS. NJP type 160. 


B.2.18. PERIOD 18: MIDDLE ISLAMIC 


We have become better informed about Middle Islamic pottery from recent publications from Qalat Jabar 
(Tonghini 1998) and sites on the Turkish Upper Tigris (Moore 1993; Redford 1998). These studies go a long way 
toward illustrating the non-glazed component of the assemblage, which has traditionally been overlooked in pub- 
lications of museum collections (Porter 1981). Also helpful is the large collection of high-resolution, full-color 
photographs of eleventh- to thirteenth-century glazed sherds on the Tell Tuneinir Web site (http://users.stlec.edu/ 
mfuller/tuneinir/). 

The two types assigned this period were both very rare; the five identifiable sherds of sgraffito ware make up 
the entire Period 18 assemblage in the THS region. 
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T18/1 Sgraffito Ware (survey n = 5). In the Balikh Valley survey, this was the only certain type for 
the eleventh century (Bartl 1994: 187), although it was considered to cover the eleventh through 
thirteenth centuries in the North Jazira (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 107). This glazed type was 
very rare in the THS. NJP type 82. 


T18/2 Late Relief-Decorated Ware. This type of decoration is similar to T17/3 relief-molded ware 
except the relief is lower and vacant space is infilled with small dots. Such decoration is found 
in Ayyubid assemblages at Tell Tuneinir (see Tell Tuneinir Web site). No sherds of this type 
were recognized by the THS. NJP type 122. 


B.2.19. PERIOD 19: MIDDLE-LATE ISLAMIC 


As with Period 18, the THS relied almost entirely on the types and periodizations of Wilkinson and Tucker 
without modification. Although the types have been given new designations, they are otherwise identical. The 
reader is referred to the publication of the North Jazira Project for type descriptions (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 
107-08, figs. 78-79). 

The most common type was the distinctive T19/1 green glaze which comprised 73 percent of all Period 19 
sherds, and the three glazed types together make up almost 90 percent of the assemblage (fig. B.38). Until detailed 
publications of non-glazed common wares appear, Middle to Late Islamic-period settlement will be difficult to 
establish on survey. 


T19/1 Green Glaze on Reddish Brown Fabric (fig. B.35 nos. 30-31; survey n = 54). Sherds of this 
glazed type are common in Ayyubid levels at Tell Tuneinir (see Tell Tuneinir Web site). NJP 


type 94A. 
30. Dark green glazed surfaces, red-orange fabric. Rare sand temper. Rim dm 11 cm. 
B.114.7, THS 24 Area B. 
31. Dark green glazed surfaces, red-orange fabric. Rare-occasional sand temper. Rim dm 11 


cm. B.114.8, THS 24 Area B. 


T19/2 Yellowish-Brown Glaze on Reddish Brown Fabric (survey n = 9). NJP type 94B. 
T19/3 Other Colored Glazes on Reddish Brown Fabric (survey n = 3). NJP type 94C. 
T19/4 Handle with Applied Knob (survey n = 4). NJP type 98. 


T19/5 Coarse Lid (survey n= 1). A range of these lids have recently been published from Gritille 
(Redford 1998: fig. 3:13-14) and Tille Hoyiik (Moore 1993: figs. 44-45). NJP type 91. 


T19/6 Coarse Finger-Impressed Handle. No sherds of this type were recognized by the THS. NJP type 
97. 


B.2.20. PERIOD 20: LATE ISLAMIC 


Period 20 encompasses the post-Mongol Ottoman period up to the end of the nineteenth century. Some Period 
19 types probably continued in use into this period. Historical accounts indicate the almost complete abandonment 
of the basin by sedentary agriculturalists (see Section 2.2), so it comes as little surprise that the sherds assigned 
to this period occur so infrequently; only seventeen sherds could be identified. The meager collections have little 
to add to the North Jazira typology, where full descriptions of these types can be found (Wilkinson and Tucker 
1995: 107-08, 122, fig. 79). 


T20/1 Rouletted Ware (survey n= 5). NJP type 92. 
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T19/5 1.4% 


T19/3 
4.1% 


T19/1 
73.0% 








Figure B.38. Frequency of Period 19 ceramic types in THS areal collections 


T20/2 Coarse Finger-Formed Rim (survey n = 4). NJP type 95. 


T20/3 Coarse Impressed and Rouletted Ware. Sherds of this type were not recognized by the THS. NJP 
type 96. 


T20/4 Fingertip-Impressed Ware (survey n= 5). NJP type 93. 


T20/5 Ottoman Green Glazed Ware. Sherds of this type were not recognized by the THS. NJP type 
101. 


B.2.21. PERIOD 21: GENERAL ISLAMIC 


Wilkinson and Tucker (1995: 108) recognized five recurring types in surface assemblages that could be placed 
in the Islamic period but not confidently assigned to any single sub-phase. The THS added one type to this list, the 
T21/6 glass bracelet. Otherwise, the THS did not modify the North Jazira Project types and the reader is referred 
to its publication for full type descriptions (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995: 108, 121-22, fig. 78). The types of this 
“Period” 21 were not used for analysis, other than to confirm Islamic settlement when few or no other diagnostics 
had been recovered. 


T21/1 Grooved and Slashed Bowl (survey n= 1). NJP type 85. 


T21/2 —Beaked Jar Rim (fig. B.35 nos. 32-34; survey n = 45). NJP type 86. 


32. Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit 
temper. Rim dm 7.5 cm. B.114.1, THS 24 Area B. 

33. Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit 
temper. Rim dm 7 cm. B.114.2, THS 24 Area B. 

34. Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit 


temper. Rim dm 8 cm. B.114.4, THS 24 Area B. 


T21/3 Islamic Flat Base (survey n = 1). This rather indistinct type was not used consistently in the 
THS. NJP type 87. 
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T21/4 Islamic Coarse Gritty Handle (survey n = 2). NJP type 89. 


T21/5 Grooved Bowl Rim (survey n = 7). NJP type 90. 


T21/6 Islamic Glass Bracelet (survey n = 18). Fragments of glass bracelets (Spaer 1992) were often 
found on Islamic-period sites in a wide variety of colors, including some polychrome examples. 
They are also found at Qalat Jabar (Tonghini 1998: fig. 24e—-h). 
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SURFACE CERAMICS FROM THS SITES 


C.1. QUANTIFICATION OF SURFACE CERAMICS ON THS SITES 


This appendix presents the surface finds from THS sites in tabular form and, at certain sites, by pottery draw- 
ings. For each site that received a formal collection, the number of sherds of each survey type (see Appendix B) is 
presented, ordered by site collection area and chronological period. The reader will note that these raw counts may 
appear to diverge in some cases from the attributions of settlement periods found for each site in Appendix A. There 
are several reasons for such cases. Often, low quantities of sherds from deeply buried prehistoric phases of multiper- 
iod mounds are given greater weight than periods whose remains presumably are found closer to the surface. Similar 
weight was given to sherds from periods that are characterized by few or non-distinctive survey types (e.g., Period 
6). Often, settlement in a given period was attributed to sites or areas that produced relatively few typed sherds but 
many body sherds of a particularly distinctive fabric or diagnostics that, for one reason or another, have not been in- 
cluded in the survey typology. These latter outliers were retroactively placed in catchall types for each period (e.g., 
T1/0 for untyped Proto-Hassuna, T2/0 for untyped Halaf, etc.). These types were not used systematically, so their 
absence in the tables below does not mean that untyped but chronologically sensitive sherds were not present. 

Low numbers of diagnostic sherds for any given period were likely to be disregarded, with the occasional ex- 
ception of prehistoric sherds from presumably deeply buried levels (see above). Unique occurrences of a sherd from 
a particular period were almost always disregarded. On the other hand, relatively high quantities of Period 7 typed 
sherds were in many cases not considered to be a result of former settlement, but rather a result of the ancient ma- 
nuring practices that have covered the terrain around Hamoukar with a nearly continuous carpet of sherds (see Sec- 
tion 5.2). In these instances, the Period 7 sherds were uniformly small and heavily battered. Certain types are listed 
in the tables, but were disregarded for the purposes of chronological analysis, generally because of concerns that the 
type’s duration of use extended over more than one period (e.g., T4/18, which was often difficult to distinguish from 
the later T5b/12 version). 

Finally, natural or cultural taphonomic processes, rather than ancient settlement, may have explained the density 
of surface materials. These factors were evaluated on a collection by collection basis. 


C.2. ILLUSTRATED CERAMIC COLLECTIONS FROM THS SITES 


This appendix also includes illustrations of selected collections from selected THS sites. Because the survey’s 
field typology was based on the already well-developed typology of Wilkinson and Tucker (1995; see Section B.1.3 
above), no attempt was made to draw a representative sample of all types in the field. Collections were likely to be 
drawn if they included potential new types, illustrated a range of variation within a type that was not represented in 
the North Jazira Project publication, or contained distinctive but unknown forms. Therefore, the figures in this ap- 
pendix should not be considered representative of any given collection area or site; they should be considered along 
with the collection data in the accompanying tables and the final interpretation of settlement found in Appendix A. 
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Figure C.1. Surface ceramics from THS 2 


1. Pale yellow slipped exterior, orange surfaces and core; frequent sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 
8 cm. B.75.1. 

Ox Orange surfaces and core; occasional sand and fine to medium lime temper. Rim dm 13 cm. B.75.2. 

3. Pale orange surfaces and core; occasional fine sand. Rim dm 19 cm. B.75.3. 

4. Gray-brown surfaces, black core; frequent medium chaff, common medium dark grit. Rim dm 21 cm. T5b/5. 
B.75.4. 

5: Yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; frequent fine to medium lime and sand temper. Rim dm 25 cm. B.75.5. 

6. Yellow slipped exterior, orange surfaces and core; occasional fine to medium lime temper. Pierced nose lug 
and horizontal incised lines. T5a/2. B.75.7. 

7. Orange surfaces and core; frequent to abundant fine dark grit. String-cut base. Base dm 4 cm. T5a/8. B.75.6. 





Figure C.2. Surface ceramics from THS 4 





1. Buff surfaces with brown paint, red-brown core; very fine sand temper. T1/1. B.1055.1. 

Qi Buff surfaces with light brown paint; common fine chaff, common fine white grit temper. Rim dm 19 cm. 
T1/1. B.1055.2. 

35 Pink-buff interior and exterior, slipped or burnished; abundant fine to medium mixed grit, common fine chaff 
temper. Rim dm ca. 20 cm. B.1055.5. 

4. Gray burnished surfaces, dark gray core; frequent medium chaff, common fine grit temper. Rim dm 15 cm. 
B.1055.4. 

5. Green-buff surfaces, reddish buff core; common fine chaff and fine white grit. B.1055.3. 





Figure C.3. Surface ceramics from THS 7 





e 


Pale yellow surfaces, possibly slipped, brown core with orange margins; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 14 
cm. B.1060.1. 


Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; common to frequent sand temper. Rim dm 11 cm. B.1060.2. 
Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; common to frequent sand temper. Rim dm 11 cm. B.1060.3. 


Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; common to frequent sand temper. Rim dm 9 cm. B.1060.4. 


PULSE pe SS 


Orange-red surfaces, orange core; common to frequent sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T16/9. B.1060.5. 
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Figure C.1. Surface ceramics from THS 2 
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Figure C.3. Surface ceramics from THS 7 
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Figure C.4. Surface ceramics from THS 10 


Buff exterior, orange interior and core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 10 cm. T13/2. Area A. B.173.10. 
Orange exterior, buff interior, gray-brown core; frequent fine dark grit. Rim dm 12 cm. T13/2. Area A. B.173. 
Buff exterior, orange interior and core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T13/2. Area A. B.173.4. 


Buff surfaces, brown core; frequent sand temper. Red painted exterior rim. Rim dm 17 cm. T13/2. Area A. 
B.173.16. 


Yellow exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; abundant sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 22 cm. Area 
B. B.171.4. 


Buff exterior, orange interior and core; frequent to abundant fine dark grit. Rim dm 24 cm. Area B. B.171.7. 


Orange surfaces, orange-red core; abundant sand, abundant fine lime temper. Rim dm 15 cm. T13/2. Area B. 
B.171.1. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T13/2. Area B. B.171.2. 


Yellow exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; abundant sand, abundant fine lime temper. Rim dm 19 cm. 
T13/2. Area B. B.171.3. 


Gray surfaces and core; occasional sand temper. Rim dm 14 cm. Area A. B.173.17. 

Orange surfaces and core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 8 cm. Area B. B.171.17. 

Orange surfaces with red paint, brown core; frequent fine dark grit. Rim dm 12 cm. Area B. B.171.6. 
Buff surfaces, gray core; abundant sand and fine dark grit. Rim dm 15 cm. Area B. B.171.5. 

Yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 9 cm. Area B. B.171.16. 
Crazed yellow-white glaze on yellow fabric; no visible temper. Rim dm 21 cm. Area B. B.171.18. 
Orange surfaces, brown core; frequent abundant fine dark grit. Rim dm 30 cm. Area B. B.171.19. 


Buff surfaces; occasional sand temper, fine fabric. Dark red paint on exterior and rim interior. Rim dm 10 cm. 
T13/1. Area A. B.173.22. 


Orange surfaces with red paint, orange-brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 29 cm. 
T13/1. Area B. B.171.14. 


Buff surfaces, brown core; frequent dark fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 22 cm. T13/1. Area B. 
B.171.13. 


Buff surfaces with dark paint, brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 25 cm. T13/1. Area B. B.171.15. 


Pink surfaces and core; common sand and fine lime temper. Dark red paint on all surfaces. Rim dm 21 cm. 
T13/9. Area A. B.173.6. 


Buff surfaces, pink core; common sand temper. Black painted surfaces. Rim dm 20 cm. T13/3. Area A. 
B.173.5. 


Buff surfaces; occasional sand temper, fine fabric. Dark red paint on exterior and rim interior. Rim dm 10 cm. 
T13/1. Area A. B.173.22. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; common sand temper. Red and black paint. Rim dm 15 cm. T13/8. Area A. 
B.173.11. 


Buff surfaces and core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 38 cm. T13/12. Area B. B.171.9. 


Buff surfaces with traces of red paint on top of rim, brown core; frequent fine to medium dark grit. Rim dm 
38 cm. T13/12. Area B. B.171.11. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; traces of red paint on top of rim; abundant sand and medium to coarse grit temper. 
Rim dm 30 cm. T13/12. Area B. B.171.12. 


Buff surfaces with traces of red paint on top of rim, orange-buff core; frequent sand. Rim dm 25 cm. T13/12. 
Area B. B.171.8. 


Orange-red surfaces with traces of red paint on top of rim, brown core with orange-red margins; abundant 
sand, abundant fine dark grit. Rim dm 64 cm. T13/12. Area B. B.171.10. 


Orange surfaces, brown core with orange margins; frequent fine dark grit. Rim dm 27 cm. Area A. B.173.4. 
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Figure C.4. Surface ceramics from THS 10 
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Figure C.5. Surface ceramics from THS 16 
Pale orange smoothed surfaces, dark orange core; fine voids, no visible temper. Rim dm 19 cm. Area A. 
B.526.19. 
Yellow surfaces, green core; no visible temper. Rim dm 18 cm. Area A. B.526.18. 
Pale buff surfaces, orange core; occasional sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. Area A. B.526.17. 


Pale orange surfaces, orange core; frequent sand, frequent fine to medium lime temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T13/1. 
Area A. B.526.16. 


Gray surfaces, black core; no visible temper. Rim dm 11 cm. Area A. B.526.11. 


Yellow-green surfaces, green core; sand temper. Near-vitrified surfaces. Rim dm 7 cm. T6/8. Area A. 
B.526.10. 


Yellow-green surfaces, green core; sand temper. Near-vitrified surfaces. Rim dm 15 cm. T6/8. Area A. 
B.526.9. 


Pink exterior, red interior, dark brown core; common very fine lime temper. Red painted bands. Rim dm 11 
cm. T8/1. Area A. B.526.1. 


Light pink surfaces, orange-pink core; frequent fine lime temper. Three notched ridges. Rim dm 21 cm. T8/2. 
Area A. B.526.22. 


Buff surfaces, brown core with orange margins; common fine to medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim 
dm 32 cm. T5b/12. Area A. B.526.6. 


Yellow-buff surfaces, green core; sandy near-overfired fabric. Rim dm 23 cm. T5b/12. Area A. B.526.7. 


Buff surfaces, thin black core with orange margins; frequent fine chaff, common fine lime temper. Rim dm 31 
cm. Area A. B.526.4. 


Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent to abundant coarse chaff. Rim dm 33 cm. T5b/4. Area A. 
B.526.14. 


Buff surfaces, gray core; common sand temper. Traces of paint on rim. Rim dm 26 cm. Area A. B.526.2. 


Buff surfaces, pink core; occasional coarse chaff, frequent very fine lime temper. Rim dm 25 cm. Area A. 
B.526.21. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; frequent fine grit and sand, occasional fine chaff temper. Rim dm 20 cm. Area 
A. B.526.13. 


Orange surfaces and core with brown margins; frequent fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 20 cm. Area A. 
B.526.20. 


Buff surfaces with faint black paint; sandy fabric. Rim dm 17 cm. Area A. B.526.12. 


Orange lightly burnished surfaces, black core; common medium chaff temper. Rim dm 18 cm. Area A. 
B.526.3. 


Buff surfaces, black core with orange margins; frequent fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 43 cm. Area A. 
B.526.5. 


Orange surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 32 cm. T10/10. Area A. B.526.31. 
Yellow-green surfaces, green core; sandy near-overfired fabric. Rim dm 23 cm. Area A. B.526.8. 

Buff surfaces and core; fine sandy fabric. Base dm 5 cm. Area A. B.526.28. 

Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent sand and fine to medium lime temper. Rim dm 15 cm. Area A. B.526.15. 
Yellow surfaces and core; no visible temper. Scraper edge dm 7 cm. T5b/16. Area A. B.526.30. 


Yellow-green surfaces, pale green core; frequent fine chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Four-prong 
horizontal and wavy comb-incision bands. T7/4. Area A. B.526.24. 

Buff surfaces and core; common fine chaff temper. Four-prong horizontal and wavy comb incision bands. 
T7/4. Area A. B.526.34. 


Yellow to buff surfaces and core; common fine chaff temper. Nine-prong band of comb incision with diagonal 
punctate. T7/4. Area A. B.526.33. 
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Figure C.5. Surface ceramics from THS 16 
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Figure C.6. Surface ceramics from THS 17 
Reddish buff surfaces; fine to medium chaff, common to frequent fine grit temper. Rim dm 34 cm. B.2068.3. 
Buff surfaces; lime and frequent medium chaff temper. Orange paint on exterior. Rim dm 24 cm. B.2068.2. 
Buff surfaces; fine sand temper. Dark brown painted surfaces. Rim dm 20 cm. B.2068.6. 
Reddish brown surfaces; common fine grit temper. Dark brown painted decoration on exterior. B.2068.5. 
Brown surfaces; fine dark grit temper. Black painted decoration on exterior. Rim dm 22 cm. B.2068.4. 


Buff surfaces; occasional fine chaff, common fine dark grit temper. Brown paint on exterior. Rim dm 18 cm. 
B.2068.1. 
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Figure C.6. Surface ceramics from THS 17 
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Figure C.7. Surface ceramics from the central mound of THS 24 (Areas A-F) 
Yellow-buff slipped surfaces, pink core; common fine lime temper. Black paint on interior and exterior 
surfaces. Rim dm 16 cm. T2/1. Area C. B.67.1. 


Buff exterior, reddish interior; sand temper. Red painted festoons and black bands on exterior, red horizontal 
band with vertical bands on interior. Rim dm ca. 15 cm. T2/1. Area A. B.66.6. 


No description available. Rim dm ca. 30 cm. T2/1. Area D. B.115.1. 
Yellow-green slipped surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 36 cm. Area E. 
B.159.3. 


Buff surfaces with red painted bands, pale orange core; occasional fine lime, rare medium chaff temper. Dm 
at carination 27 cm. T8/1. Area E. B.159.1. 


Buff surfaces; common fine chaff, occasional fine to medium lime temper. Reddish brown painted bands. Rim 
dm 9 cm. T8/1. Area A. B.66.1. 


Orange-buff surfaces; abundant fine chaff, occasional fine grit temper. Light brown painted bands and three 
horizontal grooves. Rim dm 14 cm. T8/1. Area A. B.66.2. 


Yellow surfaces, buff core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Finger-impressed lower edge. Rim dm 
13 cm. T10/11. Area B. B.114.11. 


Pale yellow slipped surfaces, pink-orange core; common sand temper. Rim dm 9 cm. T21/2. Area E. B.159.2. 


Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 7.5 
cm. T21/2. Area B. B.114.1. 


Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 8 
cm. T21/2. Area B. B.114.4. 


Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 7 
cm. T21/2. Area B. B.114.2. 


Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 13 
cm. Area B. B.114.3. 


Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 13 
cm. Area B. B.114.5. 


Pale green exterior, buff interior; common fine chaff and medium grit temper. Rim dm ca. 14 cm. Area A. 
B.66. 


Black burnished surfaces, brown core; frequent sand temper. Shallow wavy incision. Rim dm 19 cm. Area C. 
B.67. 


Olive green surfaces and core; occasional fine to medium lime temper. Overfired. Rim dm 15 cm. Area C. 
B.67. 


Gray surfaces, brown core; common to frequent sand; hard fired. Rim dm 23 cm. Area B. B.114.6. 
Pale yellow smoothed surfaces, buff core; occasional fine sand temper. Rim dm 21 cm. Area C. B.67. 
No description available. Rim dm 17 cm. Area D. B.115. 


Dark green glazed surfaces, red-orange fabric. Rare to occasional sand temper. Rim dm 11 cm. T19/1. Area B. 
B.114.8. 

Dark green glazed surfaces, red-orange fabric. Rare sand temper. Rim dm 11 cm. T19/1. Area B. B.114.7. 
Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit temper. Base dm 9 
cm. T17/4. Area B. B.114.9. 


Yellow-green slipped surfaces, yellow-green core; common sand and fine to medium grit temper. Base dm 16 
cm. T17/4. Area B. B.114.10. 


No description available. Impressed notches on rim; shallow wavy groove below rim. Rim dm 12 cm. Area D. 
B.115. 


No description available. Rim dm 8 cm. Area D. B.115. 
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Figure C.7.Surface ceramics from the central mound of THS 24 (Areas A—-F) 
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Figure C.8. Surface ceramics from the southeastern edge of THS 24 (Area G) 
Yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 60 cm. T10/12. B.160.2. 
Yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 46 cm. T10/12. B.160.3. 


Buff surfaces, brown core; common medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 32 cm. T10/12. 
B.160.4. 


Orange-brown surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 23 cm. T10/12. B.160.8. 
Yellow surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 29 cm. T10/12. B.160.14. 


Pale yellow exterior, orange interior and core; occasional fine chaff and sand temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T10/6. 
B.160.21. 


Buff surfaces and core; frequent to abundant medium chaff. Rim dm 21 cm. T10/6. B.160.6. 

Orange surfaces, brown core; common medium chaff temper. Base dm 13 cm. T8/6. B.160.15. 
Yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 41 cm. T10/15. B.160.19. 
Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 38 cm. B.160.16. 


Yellow-green surfaces, green core; occasional medium chaff, common sand temper. Raised band of grooves. 
Rim dm 21 cm. T10/15. B.160.10. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 22 cm. 
B.160.12. 


Orange surfaces and core; frequent medium chaff temper. Base dm 14 cm. T10/11. B.160.13. 
Buff slipped surfaces with red painted bands, orange core; occasional to common medium to fine chaff, 
occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 17 cm. T8/1. B.160.16. 


Pale yellow surfaces, orange-buff core; common medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 26 cm. 
T10/13. B.160.5. 


Red-orange surfaces and core; common medium chaff, rare fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 25 cm. T10/13. 
B.160.9. 
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Figure C.8. Surface ceramics from the southeastern edge of THS 24 (Area G) 
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Figure C.9. Surface ceramics from the southwestern lower town at THS 24 (Areas H-Q) 


Buff slipped surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Dark red paint. Rim dm 8 cm. T2/1. Area L. B.187.4. 
Buff surfaces with red-brown paint; rare sand temper, dense fabric. Smoothed interior. T1/1. Area J. B.141.4. 
Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 15 cm. Area L. B.187. 


Buff surfaces with red-brown paint, smoothed interior; rare sand, dense fabric. Buff surfaces, orange core; 
common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 21 cm. Area J. B.141.1. 


Pale yellow surfaces; common to frequent medium chaff and rare fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T10/6. 
Area H. B.161.4. 


Pale yellow-green (slipped?) surfaces, buff core; frequent medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 23 
cm. Area H. B.161.3. 


Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 32 cm. T10/10. Area L. 
B.187. 


Buff surfaces with dark red to black paint, orange-brown core; common chaff temper. Rim dm 18 cm. T8/1. 
Area H. B.161.2. 


Yellow-buff surfaces, buff core; common medium chaff temper. Raised band of grooves and dark red painted 
bands. Rim dm 20 cm. T8/2. Area J. B.141.5. 


Yellow-green surfaces and core; common to frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 13 cm. T10/5. Area H. B.161.1. 


Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T10/5. Area N. 
B.142.4. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; common fine to medium chaff, rare fine lime temper. Base dm 18 cm. T8/6. Area 
H. B.161.5. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; abundant medium to coarse chaff. Handmade and uneven. Rim dm ca. 34 cm. 
T3/5. Area J. B.141.2. 


Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; sandy fabric. Rim dm 15 cm. Area Q. B.143.6. 


Buff surfaces with red to black paint; brown core; common sand, occasional medium lime temper. Rim dm 13 
cm. T13/1. Area Q. B.143.1. 


Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common to frequent sand, common dark grit temper. Rim dm 12 cm. 
T13/11. Area L. B.187. 


Buff exterior, orange interior, brown core; common to frequent sand temper. Rim dm 16 cm. Area Q. B.143.3. 


Orange-buff surfaces, orange core; occasional medium chaff and fine lime temper. Rim dm 15 cm. T13/13. 
Area J. B.141.3. 


Orange surfaces with red paint, orange-brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 12 cm. T13/2. Area Q. 
B.143. 


Buff surfaces and core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 17 cm. T13/2. Area Q. B.143. 


Yellow slipped surfaces and core; occasional sand, occasional fine lime temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 11 cm. 
T14/2. Area L. B.187. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium dark grit. Row of triangular impressed wedges beneath 
rim. Rim dm 27 cm. T13/7. Area Q. B.143.5. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium dark grit. Row of triangular impressed wedges beneath 
rim. Rim dm 21 cm. T13/7. Area Q. B.143.4. 


Pale orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand, fine fabric. Rim dm 18 cm. T14/6. Area N. B.142.1. 
Orange surfaces, red-orange core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T14/6. Area N. B142.3. 


Yellow surfaces; common medium chaff and fine grit temper. Wavy and horizontal bands of comb incision. 
Rim dm 13 cm. B.502.1. T14/6. Area P. B.502.1. 


Buff surfaces with red to black paint; brown core; common sand, occasional medium lime temper. Rim dm 26 
cm. T13/3. Area Q. B.143.2. 
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Figure C.9. Surface ceramics from the southwestern lower town at THS 24 (Areas H-Q) 
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Figure C.10. Surface ceramics from the northeastern lower town at THS 24 (Areas R-V) 
1. Buff exterior, pink interior and core; frequent to abundant sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T15/2. Area V. 
B.190.6. 
2. Sooted buff surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 22 cm. Area V. B.190.9. 
Orange-brown surfaces, red-brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 20 cm. Area V. B.190.10. 
4. Orange-brown surfaces and core; common sand, occasional coarse lime temper. Rim dm 19 cm. T15/2. Area V. 
B.190.16. 
5. Orange-brown surfaces and core; common sand, occasional coarse lime temper. Rim dm 19 cm. T15/2. Area V. 
B.190.11. 
6. Buff surfaces; common fine sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. T16/1. Area S. B.144.4. 
7. Buff smoothed surfaces, buff core; common sand temper. Rim dm 20 cm. Area V. B.190.14. 
8. No description available. Rim dm 18 cm. Area V. B.190.15. 
9. Yellow surfaces, buff core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 14 cm. T16/1. Area V. B.190.2. 
10. Buff surfaces; occasional fine chaff, common fine grit temper. Rim dm 18 cm. T16/1. Area S. B.144. 
11. Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand temper, hard fired. Rim dm 20 cm. T16/1. Area V. B.190.1. 
12. Yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T16/1. Area R. B.189.3. 
13. Orange-brown surfaces, red-brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 11 cm. T16/1. Area V. B.190.5. 
14. Orange-brown surfaces, red-brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T16/1. Area V. B.190.4. 
15. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; common to frequent sand temper, hard fired. Rim dm 13 cm. T16/1. Area V. B.190.3. 
16. Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 18 cm. T15/1. Area V. B.190.7. 
17. Yellow surfaces and core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 23 cm. T15/1. Area V. B.190.8. 
18. Buff surfaces, red-brown core; common sand temper. Comb-incised decoration. Rim dm 23 cm. T15/1. Area V. 
B.190.13. 
19. Pale yellow-green surfaces, green core; frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 10 cm. Area V. B.190.12. 
20. Red-brown exterior, buff interior; abundant grit temper. Two broad longitudinal grooves on handle exterior. T16/2. 
Area V. B.190.29. 
21. Red surfaces; abundant medium grit temper. Broad shallow longitudinal groove. T16/2. Area V. B.190.28. 
22. Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand temper. Neck dm 18 cm. T16/3. Area V. B.190. 
23. Green surfaces, buff core; abundant grit temper. Area V. B.190.27. 
24. Buff surfaces; abundant grit temper. T16/3. Area V. B.190.24. 
25. Buff surfaces; abundant grit temper. Broad longitudinal groove on handle exterior. T16/3. Area V. B.190.25. 
26. Pale yellow-green slipped surfaces, pink-orange core; common medium chaff temper. Possibly a Late Bronze Age 
potstand. Rim dm 29 cm. Area R. B.189.2. 
27. Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; common medium chaff temper. Possibly a Late Bronze Age potstand. Rim dm 25 
cm. Area R. B.189.1. 
28. Pale orange surfaces, brown core with pink margins; common fine to medium chaff and fine lime temper. Rim dm 30 
cm. T10/13. Area R. B.189.7. 
29.  Red-buff surfaces, buff core; abundant medium to coarse chaff, occasional grit temper. Rim dm 30 cm. T10/13. Area 
S. B.144.5. 
30.  Red-buff surfaces; occasional fine chaff, common fine to medium grit temper. Impressed wedges. Rim dm 11 cm. 
T13/7. Area S. B.144.2. 
31. Yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. Area R. B.189.5. 
32. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; common to frequent medium chaff, rare medium lime temper. Rim dm 24 cm. T10/14. 
Area R. B.189.4. 
33. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent medium chaff temper. Base dm 7 cm. T10/9. Area R. B.189.11. 
34. Pale yellow surfaces, exterior lightly burnished, buff core; rare chaff temper, fine fabric. Base dm 2.2 cm. T10/3. Area 
R. B.189.10. 
35. Pale orange surfaces and core; common medium chaff and fine lime temper. Rim dm 36 cm. T10/10. Area R. B.189.8. 
36. Pale orange surfaces and core; common medium chaff and fine lime temper. Rim dm 38 cm. T10/10. Area R. B.189.9. 
37. Buff surfaces and core; common medium to coarse chaff, occasional fine to medium lime temper. Rim dm 36 cm. 


T10/10. Area S. B.144.1. 
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Figure C.10. Surface ceramics from the northeastern lower town at THS 24 (Areas R-V) 
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Figure C.11. Surface ceramics from THS 27 


Pale orange surfaces, dark brown core; frequent sand and fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 21 cm. T12/5. 
B.1103.8. 

Buff exterior, orange interior and core; frequent sand temper. Notched ridge. Rim dm 20 cm. B.1103.1. 
Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 29 cm. T12/5. B.1103.5. 

Pale yellow surfaces and core; common medium chaff temper. Rim dm 12 cm. T11/1. B.1103.7. 


Buff surfaces, yellow-green core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Base dm at carination 2.0 cm. 
T11/3. B.1102.4. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent to abundant sand, rare coarse lime temper. Rim dm 10 cm. B.1102.1. 
Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent to abundant sand, rare coarse lime temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.1102.2. 


Buff smoothed surfaces, orange core; frequent to abundant sand, rare coarse lime temper. Rim dm 11 cm. 
B.1102.3. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 13 cm. B.1103.3. 


Pale orange surfaces, black core with orange margins; common to frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 12 cm. 
B.1103.4. 


Pale orange surfaces, brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 14 cm. T12/1. B.1103.2. 
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Figure C.11. Surface ceramics from THS 27 
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Figure C.12. Surface ceramics from THS 29 
Orange surfaces, brown core; common medium to coarse chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Uneven. Rim dm 
28 cm. B.1121.7 


Yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; frequent medium chaff, occasional medium lime. Handmade. Rim dm 20 
cm. B.1121.8. 


Green surfaces and core; common coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 8 cm. B.1121.25. 
Buff surfaces, black core; common medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 17 cm. T3/3. B.1121.6. 
Buff surfaces, brown core; occasional fine lime temper in dense hard fabric. Rim dm 17 cm. T3/3. B.1121.5. 


Yellow surfaces and core; occasional medium chaff and fine to coarse lime temper. Rim dm 19 cm. T3/5. 
B.1121.12. 


Buff surfaces and core; common to frequent medium to coarse chaff, rare occasional fine lime temper. Rim 
dm 16 cm. T3/5. B.1121.13. 

Orange exterior, buff interior and core; occasional fine chaff, dense handmade fabric. Rim dm 31 cm. 
B.1121.10. 


Orange surfaces with black painted rim, black core with orange margins; frequent medium chaff. Handmade. 
Rim dm 26 cm. B.1121.9. 


Yellow-buff surfaces, orange core; occasional coarse chaff, occasional medium to coarse grit temper. 
Handmade. Rim dm 26 cm. B.1121.11. 


Buff surfaces, green core; rare fine chaff, rare medium lime temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.1121.14. 
Yellow surfaces, buff core; common fine to medium chaff. Handmade and uneven. Rim dm 8 cm. B.1121.1. 


Yellow surfaces and core; frequent to abundant medium chaff, occasional fine to medium lime temper. 
Handmade and uneven. Rim dm 18 cm. B.1121.2. 


Buff surfaces with black paint, buff core; dense fabric with rare fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. B.1121.4. 
Buff surfaces with black paint, buff core; dense fabric with rare fine lime temper. Rim dm 20 cm. B.1121.3. 
Buff surfaces; common fine to medium lime temper. Dark brown paint on exterior surface. T3/1. B.1121.22. 
Orange-buff surfaces, brown core; occasional sand temper. Dark paint on exterior. T3/1. B.1121.23. 


Buff surfaces, buff core; occasional fine to medium lime temper. Dark brown to black paint on exterior. T3/1. 
B.1121.24. 


Yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; occasional sand temper, fine fabric. Dark brown-red paint on exterior 
and interior rim. Rim dm 16 cm. T3/1. B.1121.18. 


Orange surfaces; common fine lime temper. Dark paint on exterior and interior rim. Rim dm 18 cm. T3/1. 
B.1121.16. 


Orange-buff surfaces, orange core; occasional fine lime, rare medium chaff temper. Dark brown to red paint 
on interior and top of rim. Rim dm 15 cm. T3/1. B.1121.21. 


Yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; occasional sand temper, fine fabric. Dark brown to red paint on interior 
and exterior. Rim dm 27 cm. T3/1. B.1121.19. 


Buff surfaces with dark brown-black paint, orange core; occasional fine chaff and fine lime. Rim dm 25 cm. 
T3/1. B.1121.17. 


Yellow surfaces, yelow-green core; common medium chaff and fine lime temper. Dark paint on exterior and 
interior rims. Rim dm 19 cm. T3/1. B.1121.15. 
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Figure C.12. Surface ceramics from THS 29 
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Figure C.13. Surface ceramics from THS 31 
1. Orange exterior, yellow interior, thick black core; frequent to abundant fine to medium chaff, common sand 
temper. Rim dm ca. 33 cm. T4/9. B.165.3. 
2. Orange exterior, gray interior, thick black core; frequent medium chaff, common fine lime temper. Rim dm 
26 cm. T4/9. B.165.4 
3. Pale yellow-green surfaces, gray-green core; common fine to medium chaff, common sand temper. Rim dm 
22 cm. T4/9. B.165.2. 
4. Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; frequent medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 25 cm. T4/9. 
B.165.1. 
5. Yellow exterior, pale orange interior, brown core; common to frequent fine to medium chaff, occasional sand 
temper. Rim dm 19 cm. T4/9. B.165.5. 
6. Lightly burnished gray exterior, gray interior, black core; common to frequent fine to medium chaff and fine 
lime temper. Rim dm 15 cm. T4/2. B.165.6. 
7. Pale orange smoothed surfaces, thick black core; common to frequent medium chaff and sand. Rim dm 29 cm. 
B.165.7. 
Figure C.14. Surface ceramics from THS 33 
1. Buff-brown surfaces; frequent sand temper. T5b/7. B.2065.6. 
2: Orange-buff surfaces, red-orange core; rare sand temper. T5b/7. B.2065.5. 
3: Orange-buff surfaces; common very fine dark grit and lime temper. Dark brown painted decoration on 
exterior surface. T4/3. B.2065.1. 
4. Buff-brown surfaces, black core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine to medium lime temper. Rim dm 34 
cm. T5b/3. B.2065.12. 
‘92 Buff-green surfaces; common fine chaff temper. Rim dm 34 cm. T5b/3. B.2065.7. 
6. Buff surfaces, dark gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T5b/2. B.2065.2. 
7. Buff surfaces, pale green core; frequent fine sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T10/5. B.2065.9. 
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Figure C.13. Surface ceramics from THS 31 
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Figure C.14. Surface ceramics from THS 33 
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Figure C.15. Surface ceramics from the central mound at THS 37 (Area A) 


Green exterior, buff interior; common fine grit and chaff temper. Rim dm 48 cm. B.1106.9. 

Buff surface, reddish buff core; common fine grit temper. Rim dm 45 cm. B.1106.13. 

Buff surfaces, orange core; common medium chaff, rare fine grit temper. Rim dm 36 cm. B.1106.5. 
Green surfaces, brown core; frequent fine chaff and fine grit temper. Rim dm 35 cm. B.1106.7. 
Green surfaces and core; frequent fine chaff temper. Rim dm 39 cm. B.1106.8. 

Green surfaces; abundant fine to medium chaff, rare grit temper. Rim dm 15 cm. B.1106.4. 

Gray burnished surfaces; chaff and common fine grit temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T8/4. B.1106.25. 


Buff surfaces; frequent fine to medium chaff, occasional lime temper. Dark brown painted bands. Rim dm 14 
cm. T8/1. B.1106.18. 


Orange-buff surfaces; frequent fine grit temper. Red-brown painted bands. Rim dm 24 cm. T8/1. B.1106.19. 
Green surfaces; occasional medium chaff, frequent sand temper. Rim dm 25 cm. B.1106.11. 

Buff surfaces, brown core; common fine grit, frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 57 cm. B.1106.14. 
Buff surfaces; abundant medium chaff, occasional medium grit temper. Rim dm 56 cm. T7/4. B.1106.23. 


Green to buff surfaces; frequent fine chaff, common medium to coarse grit temper. Four-prong horizontal and 
wavy comb-incision bands. Rim dm 40 cm. T7/4. B.1106.22. 


Green exterior, buff interior, brown core; frequent chaff, occasional medium grit. Comb-incised bands and 
diagonal punctate decoration. T7/4. B.1106.1. 


Buff surfaces, brown core; common fine chaff and fine grit temper. Six-prong horizontal and wavy comb- 
incision bands. T7/4. B.1106.24. 


Green surfaces; frequent fine chaff, common medium to coarse grit temper. Bands of comb incisions. T7/4. 
B.1106.21. 


Buff surfaces; abundant medium chaff temper. Comb-incised bands and impressed circles. T7/4. B.1106.20. 


Orange-buff surfaces and core; occasional fine grit and common fine chaff temper. Base dm 5.5 cm. 
B.1106.15. 


Buff surfaces and core; rare grit, common medium chaff temper. Base dm 4.5 cm. B.1106.17. 


Buff surfaces; fine sand and rare fine chaff temper. Wheel striations on exterior. Base dm 6 cm. T7/2. 
B.1106.16. 


Brown surfaces; common fine lime, occasional fine chaff temper. Rim dm 12 cm. B.1106.12. 


Green surfaces; frequent medium chaff, common fine grit temper. Rim dm 19 cm. B.1106.10. 
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Figure C.15. Surface ceramics from the central mound at THS 37 (Area A) 
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Figure C.16. Surface ceramics from THS 40: grit-tempered closed forms 


1. Orange surfaces and core; frequent sand and fine to medium dark grit temper. Rim dm 16 cm. Area H. 
B.1094.9. 


2. Orange-red surfaces, brown core; frequent sand and fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 20 cm. Area A. B.2052.21. 


3. Buff (slipped?) surfaces, brown core with pink margins. Frequent sand temper. Rim dm 19 cm. Area A. 
B.2052.6. 


4. Pale yellow surfaces, buff-orange core; common sand, occasional medium lime temper. Rim dm 19 cm. Area 
A. B.2052.5. 


5. Pale orange surfaces, red-orange core; common sand temper. Rim dm 14 cm. Area A. B.2052.20. 


6. Pale orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 13 cm. Area C. 
B.2054.7. 


7. Orange surfaces and core; common to frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 10 cm. Area H. B.1094.10. 


8. Pale yellow exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 12 cm. T5a/6. Area G. 
B.1092.3. 


9. Pale orange surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 23 cm. T5a/6. Area A. B.2052.24. 


10. Pale yellow (slipped?) surfaces, orange core; occasional to common sand, rare to occasional fine to medium 
lime temper. Rim dm 23 cm. Area G. B.1092.4. 


11. Yellow (slipped?) surfaces, orange core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 9 cm. T5b/11. Area H. 
B.1094.8. 


12. Buff smoothed or lightly burnished surfaces, thin black core; occasional to rare fine grit. Unevenly made. 
Rim dm 9 cm. Area D. B.1091.3. 


13. Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. T5b/11. Area D. B.1091.1. 
14. Pale orange surfaces, buff core; common sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T5b/11. Area A. B.2052.19. 
15. Yellow surfaces, orange core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T5b/11. Area H. B.1094.7. 

16. Yellow surfaces, buff-orange core; common sand temper. Rim dm 15 cm. T5b/11. Area H. B.1094.6. 


17. Orange surfaces, pink-orange core; common to frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T5b/11. 
Area G. B.1092.1. 


18. Pale orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T5b/11. Area G. B.1092.2. 


19. Yellow slipped exterior with black paint, yellow interior, orange-brown core; abundant sand and fine to 
medium dark grit temper. Area D. B.1091.6. 


20. Green surfaces, gray-green core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 5 cm. Area I. B.1095.2. 

21. Pale orange surfaces, orange core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 4.5 cm. Area I. B.1095.3. 
22. Pale yellow surfaces, green-gray core; common sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. Area D. B.1091.2. 

23. Pale orange surfaces, orange core; common sand, occasional medium lime. T5a/3. Area I. B.1095.14. 

24. Pale orange surfaces, orange core; common sand, occasional medium lime. T5a/3. Area I. B.1095.13. 

25. Yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand, occasional medium lime. T5a/3. Area I. B.1095.15. 

26. Orange-pink surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent sand and fine lime temper. T5a/3. Area H. B.1094.14. 


27. Pale orange surfaces, orange-brown core; abundant sand temper. Rim dm 6 cm. Area I. B.1095.12. 
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Figure C.16. Surface ceramics from THS 40: grit-tempered closed forms 
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Figure C.17. Surface ceramics from THS 40: grit-tempered open forms 
and southern Mesopotamian chaff-tempered types 
1. Orange surfaces, orange-red core; common fine chaff, sand, and lime temper. Rim dm 21 cm. Area H. 
B.1094.3. 
2. Yellow surfaces, buff core; occasional sand, sandy fabric. Rim dm 13 cm. T5a/5. Area A. B.2052.14. 
3. Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; occasional sand, occasional fine lime. Rim dm 27 cm. T5a/5. Area H. 
B.1094.5. 
4. Orange-brown surfaces, thin gray core; common sand temper. Rim dm 36 cm. T5a/5. Area G. B.1092.5. 
5. Yellow surfaces, orange core; occasional fine lime and sand temper. Rim dm 38 cm. T5a/5. Area H. B.1094.4. 
6. No description available. Rim dm 42 cm. T5a/5. Area F. B.1093.1. 
7. Yellow slipped exterior, orange interior and core; frequent sand. Rim dm ca. 48 cm. T5a/5. Area A. 
B.2052.15. 
8. Pale orange surfaces, thick gray core; common sand temper. Rim dm 28 cm. Area A. B.2052.16. 
Green surfaces, gray-green core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 15 cm. Area I. B.1095.4. 
10. Yellow (slipped?) surfaces, brown core; frequent sand. Black painted band at rim. Rim dm 19 cm. Area D. 
B.1091.4. 
11. Buff exterior, yellow interior, orange core; black painted band at rim. Rim dm 24 cm. Area D. B.1091.5. 
12. Pink-orange surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 28 cm. Area I. B.1095.7. 
13. Buff (slipped?) surfaces, brown core with pink margins; common to frequent sand temper. Rim dm 19 cm. 
T5a/7. Area A. B.2052.13. 
14. Buff surfaces and core; occasional sand temper; fine fabric. Rim dm 20 cm. T5a/7. Area C. B.2054.6. 
15. Orange surfaces and core; common sand temper. Rim dm 19 cm. T5a/7. Area H. B.1094.12. 
16. Yellow-green surfaces and core; occasional sand. Rim dm 20 cm. T5a/7. Area I. B.1095.5. 
17. Orange surfaces and core; frequent sand, frequent fine lime temper. Rim dm 10 cm, base dm 2.4 cm. T5a/7 
and T5a/8. Area I. B.1095.9. 
18. Orange surfaces, brown core; common sand, common fine lime temper. Base dm 3.4 cm. T5a/8. Area I. 
B.1095.10. 
19. Orange exterior, gray interior and core; common sand temper; string-cut base. Base dm 3.2 cm. T5a/8. Area I. 
B.1095.11. 
20. Orange exterior, orange-brown interior, brown core; frequent coarse chaff, common fine to medium lime 
temper; mold made. Base dm 8 cm. T5a/1. Area G. B.1092.7. 
21. Orange-red surfaces, black core with orange margins; frequent medium to coarse chaff, common sand temper; 
mold made. T5a/1. Area G. B.1092.6. 
22. Orange-brown surface, dark brown to black core; frequent to abundant coarse chaff, occasional fine to 
medium lime and sand temper. Probably oval. Area G. B.1092.8. 
23. Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent to abundant very coarse chaff, occasional medium grit temper. 
Probably oval. Area F. B.1093.2. 
24. Yellow surfaces, buff core; frequent sand, frequent fine to medium lime. T5a/4. Area H. B.1094.13. 
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Figure C.17. Surface ceramics from THS 40: grit-tempered open forms and southern Mesopotamian chaff-tempered types 
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Figure C.18. Surface ceramics from THS 40: chaff-tempered and post—fourth-millennium forms 


Light gray surfaces, dark gray core; frequent medium chaff and sand temper. Rim dm ca. 50 cm. T5b/3. Area 
C. B.2054.4. 


Yellow (slipped?) surfaces, buff core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm ca. 38 cm. T5b/4. Area A. 
B.2052.23. 


Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 37 cm. T5b/4. Area A. B.2052.12. 


Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent medium chaff, rare fine lime temper. Rim dm 33 cm. T5b/4. Area 
C. B.2054.2. 


Gray surfaces, dark gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 29 cm. T5b/4. Area I. B.1095.6. 


Orange surfaces, thick brown core; frequent medium chaff, common fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 28 cm. 
T5b/5. Area A. B.2052.9. 


Buff surfaces, yellow core; frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 23 cm. T5b/5. Area A. B.2052.10. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 26 cm. T5b/5. Area A. 
B.2052.11. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; frequent medium to coarse chaff. Rim dm 24 cm. T5b/5. Area I. B.1095.8. 


Orange surfaces, brown core with red-orange margins; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 28 cm. T5b/1. 
Area A. B.2052.2. 


Orange surfaces, black core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 24 cm. T5b/1. 
Area A. B.2052.1. 


Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 29 cm. T5b/1. Area A. B.2052.3. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 19 cm. T5b/1. Area A. 
B.2052.4. 


Orange surfaces, thick gray core; common medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T5b/2. 
Area A. B.2052.7. 


Pale orange surfaces, gray core with orange margins; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 23 cm. T5b/2. 
Area A. B.2052.8. 


Orange-buff surfaces, thick black core; frequent chaff temper. Rim dm 16 cm. Area C. B.2054.8. 

Yellow surfaces, orange-buff core; rare fine lime and sand temper. Rim dm 9 cm. T5b/10. Area H. B.1094.11. 
Pale pink-orange surfaces, pink core; common sand temper. Rim dm 10 cm. Area A. T5b/10. B.2052.17. 
Olive green surfaces and core; no visible temper, very fine fabric. Rim dm 9.5 cm. T5b/16. Area I. B.1095.16. 


Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Black to brown paint on exterior surface. T4/3. 
Area C. B.2054.10. 


Orange surfaces, thick black core; frequent to abundant medium to coarse chaff temper. Rim dm 34 cm. Area 
A. B.2052.18. 


Yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 6 cm. Area C. B.2054.5. 
Buff burnished surfaces, gray core; no visible temper. Rim dm 13 cm. Area C. B.2054.9. 


Pink-orange surfaces, buff core; common sand, occasional fine chaff temper. Rim dm 24 cm. Area C. 
B.2054.3. 


Yellow (slipped?) surfaces, pink-buff core; common sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 25 cm. T12/5. Area 
C. B.2054.1. 
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Figure C.18. Surface ceramics from THS 40: chaff-tempered and post—fourth-millennium forms 
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Figure C.19. Surface ceramics from THS 41 
Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; frequent medium chaff temper. Eight-prong band of comb-incised decoration. Rim dm 56 cm. 
T7/4. Area E. B.1703.2. 


Buff surfaces, gray core; frequent fine to medium chaff temper. Four-prong bands of comb incision, with two vertical smears of black paint 
or bitumen. Rim dm 37 cm. T7/4. Area C. B.1701.1. 


Yellow-green surfaces and core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine dark grit. Possible traces of comb incision on exterior. Rim dm 34 
cm. T7/8. Area B. B.1700.6. 


Yellow surfaces, orange core; frequent fine chaff, rare coarse grit temper. Faint traces of comb-incised decoration on exterior. Rim dm 39 
cm. Area C. B.1701.2. 


Yellow-green surfaces and core; common sand, fine grit, and medium chaff. Rim dm 11 cm. Area B. B.1700.5. 

Pale yellow surfaces, pale green core; frequent medium chaff, rare fine lime temper. Rim dm 18 cm. Area C. B.1701.3. 

Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; no visible temper. Wheel striation on exterior. Base dm 6 cm. T7/2. Area C. B.1701.22. 
Buff surfaces, orange core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Base dm 5 cm. Area C. B.1701.5. 


Yellow-green smoothed exterior, yellow-green interior, orange core; common medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 27 cm. 
Area C. B.1701.4. 


Yellow-green surfaces, pale green core; no visible temper. Rim dm 19 cm. Area C. B.1701.6. 

Pale green lightly burnished surfaces, pale green core; slightly sandy fabric. Rim dm 18 cm. Area A. B.1140.1. 

Yellow-green surfaces, green core; slightly sandy fabric. Rim dm 16 cm. Area C. B.1701.10. 

Yellow-green surfaces, green core; slightly sandy fabric. Rim dm 14 cm. Area C. B.1701.11. 

Yellow-green surfaces, green core; slightly sandy fabric. Rim dm 16 cm. Area C. B.1701.12. 

Pale gray surfaces, gray core; rare sand, rare fine chaff temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 15 cm. T8/3. Area C. B.1701.19. 

Pale gray surfaces, gray core; rare sand, rare fine chaff temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 14 cm. T8/3. Area C. B.1701.20. 

Pale green smoothed surfaces and core; sandy fabric. Rim dm 10 cm. Area C. B.1701.7. 

Buff surfaces, pale orange core; no visible temper. Rim dm 11 cm. Area A. B.1140.4. 

Yellow surfaces, orange core; rare fine chaff temper. Red band of paint on rim. Rim dm 10 cm. Area C. B.1701.9. 

Pale green smoothed surfaces and core; sandy fabric. Rim dm 10 cm. Area C. B.1701.8. 

Buff smoothed surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Rim dm 14 cm. Area C. B.1701.16. 

Pale green smoothed surfaces, green core; no visible temper. Black painted decoration. Rim dm 8 cm. T5b/10. Area C. B.1701.13. 

Buff surfaces and core; no visible temper. Reddish brown painted decoration. Rim dm 9 cm. T5b/10. Area B. B.1700.7. 

Pale green smoothed surfaces and core; no visible temper. Reddish brown painted decoration. Rim dm 7 cm. T5b/10. Area B. B.1700.8. 
Buff (slipped?) exterior with dark red painted lines, orange core; occasional fine lime temper. Dm at carination 10 cm. Area B. B.1700.9. 
Pale yellow surfaces, green core; sandy fabric. Rim dm 17 cm. Area C. B.1701.15. 

Pale green surfaces and core; no visible temper. Wheel striations on exterior. Rim dm 20 cm. Area B. B.1700.4. 

Yellow-green slipped surfaces and core; no visible temper. Rim dm 14 cm. Area A. B.1140.5. 

Pale yellow surfaces and core; no visible temper. Rim dm 15 cm. Area C. B.1701.18. 

Yellow surfaces and core; occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. Area C. B.1701.14. 

Yellow-green surfaces, green core; sandy fabric. Rim dm 13 cm. Area C. B.1701.17. 

Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-gray core; no visible temper. Rim dm 16 cm. Area F. B.1704.2. 

Pale yellow (slipped?) exterior, buff interior, orange-brown core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 26 cm. T8/2. Area E. B.1703.1. 
Buff surfaces, orange core; occasional sand temper. Rim dm 10 cm. T8/2. Area B. B.1700.2. 

Buff surfaces and core; occasional sand, occasional fine lime temper. Red-brown painted bands. Rim dm 12 cm. T8/1. Area B. B.1700.3. 
Buff surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Black paint. Rim dm 32 cm. T2/1. Area F. B.1704.1. 


Buff slipped surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Red painted interior and exterior surfaces. Rim dm ca. 22 cm. T2/1. Area B. 
B.1700.10. 


Buff slipped surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Dark red painted concentric circles. Rim dm 15 cm. T2/1. Area B. B.1700.11. 


Yellow and reddish brown streaked and slightly vitrified surfaces, gray core; common very fine voids. Rim dm 12 cm. T7/5. Area B. 
B.1700.1. 


Buff surfaces, yellow core; no visible temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T7/20. Area A. B.1140.2. 
Buff slipped exterior, orange-brown interior and core; common to frequent sand temper. Stamped decoration. T15/3. Area C. B.1701.21. 


Pale orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common medium chaff, occasional medium dark grit temper. Rim dm 31 cm. T10/10. Area A. 
B.1140.3. 


Pale orange surfaces, brown core; common medium chaff. Rim dm ca. 40 cm. T5b/4. Area E. B.1703.3. 
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Figure C.20. Surface ceramics from THS 43 


Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent very fine lime temper. Dark red paint on exterior. Dm 14 cm at 
carination. T2/1. Area E. B.1052.6. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; no visible temper. Dm 8 cm at carination. T11/6. Area C. B.199.7. 
Orange-red surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 12 cm. T13/11. Area C. B.199.1. 

Buff surfaces, gray core; no visible temper. Rim dm 12 cm. Area E. B.1052.4. 

Orange surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T11/8. Area C. B.199.2. 
Buff surfaces and core; frequent fine dark grit. Rim dm 11 cm. Area E. B.1052.1. 


Orange surfaces and core; frequent to abundant sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 15 cm. Area E. 
B.1052.2. 


Red smoothed surfaces, brown core; occasional fine chaff temper. Rim dm 19 cm. Area C. B.199.6. 

Pink surfaces, buff-brown core; occasional medium chaff temper. Rim dm 23 cm. T11/12. Area E. B.1052.3. 
Buff surfaces and core; frequent medium chaff. Rim dm 25 cm. T11/14. Area C. B.199.3. 

Yellow smoothed surfaces, orange core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 26 cm. Area C. B.199.5. 
Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 28 cm. T11/12. Area D. B.198.3. 

Orange surfaces; common chaff and sand temper. Rim dm 24 cm. Area D. B.198.1. 

Buff surfaces, orange core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 20 cm. T11/12. Area D. B.198.2. 

Buff surfaces and core; frequent to abundant sand temper. Rim dm 21 cm. T11/2. Area C. B.199.4. 


Gray surfaces, brown core; common sand, common medium to coarse dark grit temper. Rim dm 26 cm. 
T14/8. Area G. B.521.7. 


Gray surfaces, brown core; common sand, common medium to coarse dark grit temper. Rim dm 20 cm. 
T14/8. Area G. B.521.8. 


Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; rare sand temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 12 cm. T14/2. Area G. 
B.521.1. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 11 cm. T14/2. Area G. B.521.2. 
Buff surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 15 cm. T14/8. Area G. B.521.5. 

Pale orange surfaces, brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 12 cm. T14/8. Area G. B.521.4. 
Buff surfaces, orange-brown core; no visible temper. Rim dm 11 cm. T14/8. Area G. B.521.6. 

Pale yellow surfaces, orange core; no visible temper, fine fabric. T14/4. Area G. B.521.10. 

Pale yellow surfaces, orange core; no visible temper, fine fabric. T14/4. Area G. B.521.9. 

Pale yellow surfaces, buff core; occasional sand, fine fabric. T14/5. Area G. B.521.11. 

No description available. Area G. B.521.3. 


Orange surfaces with red and black paint, brown core; common sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 21 cm. 
Area D. B.198.4. 


Orange surfaces, buff core; common medium chaff, rare coarse lime temper. Rim dm 19 cm. Area E. 
B.1052.5. 
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Figure C.20. Surface ceramics from THS 43 
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Figure C.21. Surface ceramics from THS 44 
Pale yellow surfaces, gray-brown core; frequent sand temper. Black painted bands on exterior. Rim dm 15 
cm. T1/1. Area A. B.1138.4. 


Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange-buff core; occasional sand temper. Red-brown painted decoration on 
interior and exterior. Rim dm 17 cm. T1/1. Area B. B.1139.5. 


Pale orange surfaces with dark red paint, thick black core; frequent medium chaff temper. Handmade. T1/1. 
Area B. B.1139.3. 


Buff surfaces, gray-brown core; frequent sand temper. Black paint on exterior and interior rim. T1/1. Area B. 
B.1139.4. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; common sand temper. Red-orange paint on exterior surface. T1/1. Area A. 
B.1138.3. 


Buff surfaces, gray core; occasional sand. Evenly spaced fine punctures with traces of black paint. T1/6. Area 
B. B.1139.6. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; common to frequent medium chaff. Black painted decoration on exterior. T1/1. 
Area B. B.1139.2. 


Pale orange surfaces, gray core with orange margins; common to frequent sand and fine lime temper. 
Handmade. Rim dm 26 cm. Area B. B.1139.1. 


Buff surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Shallow incisions below rim. Handmade. 
Rim dm 18 cm. Area A. B.1138.1. 


Orange-red surfaces, brown core; frequent sand temper. Rim dm 14 cm. Area A. B.1138.2. 
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Figure C.21. Surface ceramics from THS 44 
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Figure C.22. Surface ceramics from THS 55 


Yellow surfaces, buff core; common sand temper, sandy fabric. Rim dm 15 cm. T14/6. B.170.13. 
Gray exterior, orange interior, red-brown core; occasional sand temper. Rim dm 18 cm. T14/6. B.170.10. 


Yellow exterior, orange interior and core; occasional to common sand temper. Rim dm 17 cm. T14/6. 
B.170.11. 


Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; rare fine lime temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 14 cm. T14/6. B.170.12. 


Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; occasional fine voids, rare medium lime temper, fine fabric. Rim dm 
14 cm. T14/6. B.170.14. 


Orange surfaces with allover red paint, orange-brown core; abundant sand, abundant medium dark grit 
temper. Coarsely made. Rim dm 42 cm. T14/12. B.170.1. 


Orange surfaces with allover red paint, orange-brown core; abundant sand, abundant medium dark grit 
temper. Three drilled holes; coarsely made. Rim dm 43 cm. T14/12. B.170.2. 


Red painted exterior, bitumen-smeared interior, brown core; abundant sand, abundant fine to medium dark 
grit temper. Coarsely made. Rim dm ca. 28 cm. T14/12. B.170.3. 


Buff surfaces and core; common medium chaff, common sand temper. Rim dm 26 cm. T11/12. B.170.9. 


Red slipped or painted exterior, orange-brown interior with band of black paint or bitumen at rim; brown core 
with orange-red margins; frequent to abundant sand and fine to medium grit temper. Rim dm 18 cm. B.170.5. 


Red-orange smoothed or slipped surfaces, brown core; frequent medium grit, rare coarse medium lime 
temper. Rim dm 15 cm. B.170.6. 


Pale orange surfaces with bitumen smeared on rim, orange-brown core; common sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. 
B.170.7. 


Pale orange surfaces, brown core; frequent sand, occasional medium grit. Rim dm 15 cm. B.170.8. 


Pale yellow surfaces, yellow-green core; occasional fine voids, no visible temper, fine fabric. T14/3. 
B.170.18. 


Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange core; rare fine to medium lime temper, fine fabric. T14/3. B.170.17. 
Pale yellow slipped surfaces, orange-pink core; no visible temper, fine fabric. T17/6. B.170.19. 
Yellow surfaces, orange core; no visible temper, fine fabric. Impressed diamond stamps. T14/1. B.170.21. 


Pale yellow surfaces, pale yellow core; no visible temper, fine fabric. Impressed diamond stamps. T14/1. 
B.170.20. 


Pale yellow-green surfaces and core; sandy fabric with no visible temper. Impressed diamond stamps. T14/1. 
B.170.22. 
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Figure C.22. Surface ceramics from THS 55 
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Figure C.23. Surface ceramics from THS 59: closed forms 


Yellow surfaces and core; common medium chaff, common fine lime temper. Rim dm 16 cm. T11/8. 
B.1068.1. 


Yellow surfaces, green core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Rim dm 14 cm. B.1068.11. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; common medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 10 cm. T11/10. 
B.1068. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; common medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 10 cm. T11/8. 
B.1068.7. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; occasional fine chaff, frequent sand and fine lime temper. Rim dm 11 cm. T11/8. 
B.1068.10. 


Orange surfaces, brown core; common fine chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 13 cm. T11/8. B.1068.9. 


Buff surfaces and core; common medium chaff, occasional medium lime temper. Rim dm 11 cm. T11/8. 
B.1068.8. 


Green surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff, occasional sand temper. Dm 11 cm at ridge. T11/8. 
B.1068.32. 


Yellow exterior, buff interior and core; frequent medium chaff, common sand. Dm 18 cm at raised ridge. 
B.1068.33. 


Yellow surfaces, buff core; common medium chaff, occasional fine lime and sand temper. Rim dm 19 cm. 
B.1068.3. 


Yellow surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff. Rim dm 24 cm. B.1068.2. 
Yellow surfaces, buff core; common fine chaff, occasional sand temper. Rim dm 16 cm. B.1068.4. 


Green exterior, pink-buff interior; medium to coarse chaff, occasional medium to coarse lime temper. 
Irregular row of circular impressions. Rim dm 20 cm. B.1069.14. 


Red exterior, buff interior; common medium chaff and fine grit. Rim dm 16 cm. B.1068. 


Pink exterior, reddish brown interior; frequent chaff, occasional fine to medium grit temper. Raised notched 
ridge. Rim dm 22 cm. B.1069.15. 


Yellow surfaces, buff core; frequent fine lime temper. Rim dm 14 cm. B.1068.14. 
Buff surfaces, orange core; common fine lime temper. Rim dm 11 cm. B.1068.13. 
Brown surfaces, black core; abundant medium chaff and grit. Rim dm ca. 15 cm. B.1068. 


Buff surfaces, brown core; common fine to medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 10 cm. 
B.1068.12. 


Black burnished exterior, black interior and core; frequent medium grit temper. Rim dm 22 cm. B.1068.34. 
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Figure C.23. Surface ceramics from THS 59: closed forms 
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Figure C.24. Surface ceramics from THS 59: open forms, bases, and potstand 


Buff exterior, orange interior and core; frequent to abundant sand temper. Rim dm 27 cm. T11/2. B.1068.29. 


Orange surfaces, thin black core; common to frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 26 cm. T11/2. 
B.1068.27 


Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; common medium chaff temper. Rim dm 24 cm. B.1068.23. 


Orange surfaces, orange-brown core; occasional fine chaff, occasional sand, occasional fine lime temper. Rim 
dm 16 cm. T11/2. B.1068.25. 


Orange surfaces, thin gray core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 15 cm. B.1068.16 
Buff surfaces, orange core; common fine chaff temper. Rim dm 23 cm. B.1068.15. 
Yellow-buff surfaces and core; no visible temper. Rim dm 19 cm. B.1068.17. 

Buff surfaces and core; frequent medium chaff temper. Rim dm 17 cm. B.1068.18. 


Yellow exterior, buff interior, pink core; common to frequent fine to medium chaff, common medium lime 
temper. Rim dm 27 cm. T11/1. B.1068.19. 


Buff surfaces and core; common fine grit temper. Rim dm 25 cm. T11/1. B.1068.3. 


Orange-brown burnished surfaces, exterior vertically burnished, brown core; common medium chaff temper. 
Rim dm 24 cm. T11/1. B.1068.20. 


Orange surfaces, thin brown core; frequent medium chaff, occasional fine lime temper. Rim dm 26 cm. T11/1. 
B.1068.21. 


Orange surfaces, thin black core with buff margins; frequent medium to coarse chaff, occasional fine to 
medium lime temper. Rim dm 29 cm. B.1068.26. 


Buff surfaces, brown core; common medium chaff, rare sand temper. Rim dm 30 cm. B.1068.24. 


Buff surfaces and core; common medium chaff, occasional medium lime temper. Rim dm 27 cm. T11/12. 
B.1068.6. 


Green surfaces and core; common fine chaff and sand temper. Rim dm 38 cm. B.1068.30. 


Buff surfaces, orange core; common to frequent medium chaff, occasional fine dark grit temper. Rim dm 52 
cm. T11/11. B.1068.5. 


Buff to brown surfaces; common fine chaff and medium grit temper. Notched horizontal ridge. Rim dm 36 
cm. T12/4. B.1069.13. 


Buff surfaces and core; common fine to medium chaff temper. Upper rim dm 13.5 cm. B.1069.16. 


Gray-green exterior, buff interior and core; abundant fine grit, occasional fine chaff temper. Base dm at 
carination 4 cm. T11/3. B.1069.2. 


Buff surfaces; abundant sand temper. B.1069.3. 

Buff surfaces, pink core; common fine chaff, occasional grit temper. Base dm 12.3 cm. T11/4. B.1069.10. 
Buff exterior, brown interior, black core; abundant medium chaff temper. Base dm 7 cm. T11/4. B.1069.6. 
Buff surfaces; abundant medium chaff, occasional fine grit temper. Base dm 7 cm. T11/4. B.1069.4. 

Buff exterior, pink interior; abundant fine chaff and fine grit temper. Base dm 7 cm. T11/4. B.1069.5. 


Buff surfaces and core; abundant medium chaff, occasional fine grit temper. Base dm 8 cm. T10/9. B.1069.9. 
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Figure C.24. Surface ceramics from THS 59: open forms, bases, and potstand 
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Table C.1. THS 1 (Hamoukar) typed sherds by period and collection unit 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Collection Total Period 
Unit Sherds 5b 5a 6 7 11 12 13 14 15 16 19 20 21 
1 168 — 1 1 6 
2 153 4 - 1 
3 211 11 
4 251 _ 1 5 16 
5 59 1 1 
6 105 4 
7 116 7 
8 68 1 
9 55 3 
10 189 — 1 3 6 
1 122 _ = 1 2 
12 293 — — 1 25 
13 295 17 
14 129 5 1 
15 97 3 
16 258 1 _ = 4 
17 287 — 2 — 7 
18 247 a 10 
19 242 — = 1 2 8 _ _ 1 
20 270 — — 1 3 10 
21 288 2 1 — = 3 = — 1 1 
22 185 4 1 
23 248 — — 2 12 1 
24 154 2 = = 4 
25 251 1 — 1 5 
26 130 5 = 4 4 1 1 
27 110 13 — 1 
28 156 2 — — 9 
29 188 12 12 = 4 
30 248 5 2 2 2 1 
31 202 19 18 2 4 
32 197 25 13 — 8 
33 108 7 
34 83 1 — — 1 
35 136 4 
36 138 1 1 — 13 
37 227 19 
38 190 6 
39 119 1 — — 15 
40 125 7 _ _ i 
41 98 2 _ _ 3 
42 120 2 _ — 6 1 
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Table C.1. THS 1 (Hamoukar) typed sherds by period and collection unit (cont. ) 
Collection | Total Period 
Unit Sherds 5b Sa 6 a li 12 13 14 15 16 19 20 21 
43 158 5 1 — 3 
44 256 58 1 
45 246 1 — — 6 — — 1 
46 252 — 1 — 4 — — 1 
47 293 11 — — 6 1 1 — 
48 201 1 1 — 1 
49 396 1 1 — 3 
50 21 21 
51 56 5 
52 92 10 
53 69 — — 1 8 
54 44 3 
55 130 4 
56 137 11 
57 279 — 1 — 22 
58 195 — — 2 5 
59 213 — — 2 12 
60 8 8 
61 125 8 
62 181 9 
63 89 4 
64 125 33 
65 114 6 
66 134 — — 3 3 
67 23 
68 68 — — 30 
69 57 4 
70 125 — — 1 10 
71 122 14 1 
72 119 2 
73 89 7 
74 65 3 
75 87 16 
77 60 5 
78 62 — — 1 2 
79 77 — — 1 2 2 
80 139 13 — — 1 
82 143 — — 1 4 
83 53 17 
86 59 2 1 
87 50 10 
88 107 6 
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Table C.1. THS 1 (Hamoukar) typed sherds by period and collection unit (cont. ) 








































































































































































































































































































Collection | Total Period 
Unit Sherds 5b 58 6 q 11 12 13 14 15 16 19 20 
89 76 7 
90 65 = — 1 13 
91 91 — = 2 14 
92 95 16 
93 102 6 
94 211 1 _ 1 12 
95 145 5 2 = 4 1 
96 86 1 — _ 1 1 
97 19 1 — — 3 
98 63 4 
99 54 2 
100 125 1 1 — 6 
101 102 3 1 
102 82 7 
103 60 1 — — 3 
104 61 10 
105 64 8 1 
106 158 1 2 4 
107 224 4 3 — 1 
108 271 28 2 = 1 
109 157 — = 5 8 
110 136 = — 2 7 
111 67 28 
*117 51 5 19 1 21 3 = = 
*126 31 2 1 2 21 = = 
*127 63 6 2 1 34 — — 9 1 
Totals | 15,294 | 203 88 85 844 37 2 2D y 1 q 1 1 





* Units marked with an asterisk are supplementary areal collections 
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Table C.2. THS 2 typed diagnostics 
































Period Type Quantity 

4 T4/18 2 
5b T5b/2 1 
T5b/3 1 

T5b/4 1 

T5b/5 2 

T5b/11 4 

Sa T5a/1 2 
T5a/2 1 

T5a/3 4 

T5a/4 2 

T5a/5 4 

T5a/6 4 

7 T7/5 1 
T7/10 1 

8 T8/6 1 





Table C.3. THS 3 (al-‘Asayla) typed diagnostics 



































Period Type Area A Area B 
4 T4/18 1 — 
Sa T5a/1 — 3 

T5a/6 1 1 
7 T7/5 1 — 
11 TII/1 2 5 
T11/2 1 2 
T11/4 —_ 1 
T11/8 6 
12 T12/1 2 — 
T12/3 — 2 
T12/5 — 1 
13 T13/1 11 2 
T13/2 18 3 
T13/7 1 — 
T13/8 1 — 
T13/12 1 — 
16 T16/3 — 1 
T16/4 1 — 
17 T17/3 — 1 
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Table C.4. THS 4 typed diagnostics 








Period Type Quantity 

1 T1/6 2 
2 T2/1 1 
3 13/2 1 
7 T7/10 1 

T7/11 1 

T7/14 1 
8 T8/1 1 
10 T10/12 1 
16 T16/3 1 





Table C.5. THS 5 (Tell al-Duwaym) diagnostic types. Area A was not formally collected 





























Period Type Area B 
4 T4/18 1 
13 T13/2 2 

T13/8 1 
16 T16/2 1 
T16/3 6 
17 T17/4 3 
19 TI19/1 4 
T19/2 1 








Table C.6. THS 6 typed diagnostics 

















Period Type Quantity 
16 T16/2 3 
T16/3 8 
18 T18/1 1 
20 T20/2 2 
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Table C.7. THS 7 typed diagnostics 























Period Type Quantity 
16 T16/2 3 
T16/3 4 
T16/4 2 
T16/6 1 
T16/9 1 
T16/10 1 
17 T17/3 1 
T17/4 3 
T17/5 1 





Table C.8. THS 8 typed diagnostics 





Period Type Quantity 
2 T2/1 13 








Table C.9. THS 9 typed diagnostics 





Period Type Quantity 
2 T2/1 21 
17 T17/3 1 
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Table C.10. THS 10 (Khirbat al-Batta) typed diagnostics 


Period Type Area A Area B Area C Area D 
1 T1/6 — — — — 
4 T4/5 — — 1 — 





T4/18 —_ —_— —_— —_ 
5b T5b/4 _ —_ _ —_ 
7 T7/14 —_ —_— 1 —_— 
8 T8/1 — —_ —_— —_ 





T8/6 = -_ = a 
10 T10/6 = 1 =: = 
ial T11/1 = = = 1 





T11/2 3 6 6 5 





TI1/4 1 — — 1 





TI1/8 — — — 1 





T11/9 — 1 1 — 





T11/10 — 1 1 — 
12 T12/2 — — 1 — 





T12/5 — — 2 — 
13 T13/1 10 3 = = 





T13/2 30 9 3 = 





T13/3 2 — — — 





T13/5 3 — — — 





T13/7 1 — — — 





T13/8 3 1 —_ — 





T13/10 1 — — — 





T13/11 1 1 —_ — 





T13/12 12 14 2 — 
14 T14/9 1 —_ —_ — 
16 T16/3 _ — 3 = 
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Table C.11. THS 11 typed diagnostics 
































Period Type Quantity 
7 T7/11 1 
10 T10/5 1 
T10/9 1 
T10/10 4 
T10/12 4 
T10/13 2 
T10/15 2 
16 T16/3 1 
21 T21/2 1 








Table C.12. THS 12 (al-Asila) typed diagnostics 









































Period Type Quantity 

1 TI/1 15 
T1/6 3 

4 T4/2 1 
7 T7/9 1 
T7/11 2 

T7/14 1 

10 T10/3 1 
T10/10 2 

T10/11 1 

T10/12 10 

T10/13 3 

16 T16/3 1 








Table C.13. THS 13 typed diagnostics 





























Period Type Quantity 
7 T7/14 1 
10 T10/5 2 
T10/8 1 
11 TII/1 4 
T11/2 3 
T11/4 3 
T11/8 2 
12 T12/4 1 
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Table C.14. THS 14 typed diagnostics 




















Period Type Quantity 
7 T7/11 1 
10 T10/5 2 
T10/9 1 
T10/10 3 
T10/12 3 
T10/13 1 
T10/14 1 
14 T14/0 1 
T14/4 1 





Table C.15. THS 15 typed diagnostics 






































Period Type Quantity 

T2/1 4 

4 T4/4 1 
T4/5 1 

5b T5b/1 2 
T5b/3 1 

T5b/4 4 

T5b/5 2 

T5b/9 3 

14 T14/4 1 
15 T15/3 1 
16 T16/3 1 
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Table C.16. THS 16 (Tell al-Sara) typed diagnostics 




































































Period Type AreaA Area B 
2 T2/1 1 — 
4 T4/18 pe) — 
5b T5b/3 1 — 

T5b/4 1 — 

6 T6/8 4 — 
7 T7/1 3 — 
T7/4 4 — 

T7/5 3 = 

T7/8 1 — 

T7/9 2 —_ 

T7/14 1 — 

17/20 1 — 

8 T8/1 21 — 
T8/2 2 — 

T8/6 1 — 

10 T10/5 — 1 
T10/10 1 1 

T10/12 — 2 

T10/13 — 4 

11 TII/1 1 —_ 
T11/2 5 2 

T11/3 2 1 

T11/4 2 1 

T11/8 2 3 

T11/14 1 = 

12 T12/2 1 — 
T12/3 1 —_— 

13 T13/1 m) — 
T13/2 2 _— 

T13/11 1 — 

15 TIS/1 1 — 
16 T16/2 2 — 
T16/3 4 — 

17 T17/4 2 — 
T17/6 1 —_— 

18 T18/1 1 — 
21 T21/2 1 — 
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Table C.17. THS 17 (al-Masiha) typed diagnostics 


























Period Type Quantity 
3 13/2 1 
4 T4/1 5 

T4/2 2 

T4/3 1 

T4/4 3 

T4/5 6 

T4/7 3 

T4/8 2 

T4/9 1 

T4/18 4 

5b T5b/3 2 





Period 
2 
4 
5b 


20 


21 


Type 

T2/1 

T4/4 
T5b/4 
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Table C.18. THS 18 typed diagnostics 


Area A 


Area B 


Area C 


1 


353 





T5b/5 
T8/1 





T8/6 
T10/3 





T10/8 
TII/1 





T11/2 





T11/4 





TI1/8 





T11/10 
T14/3 
TI5/1 
T16/1 





T16/2 





T16/3 





T16/4 
T17/4 





T17/5 





T17/6 
T18/1 
TI9/1 





T19/2 





T19/3 





T19/4 





T19/5 
T20/1 





T20/2 
T21/1 





T21/2 








T21/6 
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Period 
2 
4 


5b 


10 
11 


12 


14 


16 
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Type 
T2/1 
T4/4 


Table C.19. THS 20 (Khirbat ‘Ali) typed diagnostics 


Area A 
10 


Area B 
3 


Area C 
14 


Area D 
1 


Area E 


Area F 





T4/18 
T5b/1 





T5b/4 





T5b/5 
T7/1 





T7/2 





T7/9 





T7/11 





T7/14 
T10/12 
TII/1 





T11/2 





T11/3 





T11/4 





T11/8 





TII/11 
T12/1 





T12/4 





T12/5 
T14/1 





T14/2 





T14/3 





T14/5 





T14/6 
T16/3 








T16/4 
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Table C.20. THS 21 typed diagnostics 











Period Type Quantity 
4 T4/1 1 
T4/4 3 
T4/5 2 
T4/18 3 





Table C.21. THS 22 typed diagnostics 


























Period Type Oty 

5b T5b/1 1 

7 T7/1 1 
T7/2 1 

T7/4 1 

T7/9 2 

T7/15 1 

T7/20 1 
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Table C.22. THS 23 typed diagnostics. 






















































































Period Type AreaA Area B Area C 

7 T7/1 — a Sd 
T7/9 1 — — 

T7/14 — — 1 

8 T8/1 —_— — 1 
T8/2 — — 1 

T8/6 1 — — 

10 T10/5 = — — 
T10/8 — — — 

T10/9 1 — — 

T10/10 — 6 1 

T10/12 1 1 1 

T10/15 — — 2 

11 T11/0 — — 1 
TII/1 1 1 2 

T11/2 1 2 4 

TI1/4 2 2 1 

T11/8 1 1 — 

T11/9 — 1 — 

12 T12/2 1 — — 
T12/5 — — 2 

13 T13/1 — — 1 
T13/2 1 — 3 

14 T14/0 — — 3 
T14/3 — — 1 

16 T16/3 = = = 
20 T20/1 — — — 
21 T21/6 1 — —_ 








Period 


Type 
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Table C.23. THS 24 (Khirbat al-‘Abd) typed diagnostics 


Area 


357 








TI/1 











T2/1 














T3/5 














1 
2 
3 
4 


T4/4 











5b 


T5b/4 











T5b/5 











T6/1 








T7/9 











T7/10 











T7/14 








T7/15 











T8/1 


10 








T8/2 








T8/5 











T8/6 


NiN] Re 


BREW nin 








10 


T10/0 














T10/3 











T10/5 














T10/6 














T10/8 














T10/9 








T10/10 








T10/11 











T10/12 





T10/13 








11 


T1I/1 











T11/2 


WW fe | W]e 











T11/4 











T11/8 











T11/14 











12 


T12/1 











T12/2 














T12/3 











T12/5 











T12/7 











13 


T13/0 














T13/1 











T13/2 











T13/3 











T13/7 








T13/9 











T13/11 











T13/12 

















T13/13 
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Period 


Type 
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Table C.23. THS 24 (Khirbat al-‘Abd) typed diagnostics (cont.) 


Area 








14 


T14/0 











T14/1 











T14/2 











T14/3 











T14/4 











T14/5 











T14/6 











T14/7 











T14/8 











T14/12 











15 


T15/1 








T15/2 








T15/3 








16 


T16/1 








T16/2 








T16/3 





BPN |Olw] BR] 





T16/4 











T16/6 








17 


TI7/1 











T17/4 

















19 


TI9/1 











20 
21 


T20/4 
T21/2 























T21/5 











Period 
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THS 25 (Hamoukar southern extension, Khirbat al-Fakhar) diagnostics from the central mounded area 


Area 


359 





Type 





4 


T4/0 








T4/1 


18 3 





T4/2 





T4/3 








T4/4 





T4/5 





T4/6 














T4/7 





T4/8 





T4/9 











WLW DIR In an 








T4/10 








T4/11 














T4/12 








T4/14 








T4/15 











14 





T4/18 





T7/2 








T7/4 














T7/5 














T7/9 











T7/11 








T7/12 














T7/14 











T7/15 











11 


T11/2 











12 


T12/1 











T12/2 











13 


T13/0 











T13/1 











T13/2 





21 








T13/3 











T13/12 











14 


T14/0 











T14/1 








T14/2 








T14/3 








T14/4 











T14/5 








T14/6 














T14/7 








colwl]wlelAla 








T14/8 











T14/9 











T14/11 

















T14/12 
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Table C.24. THS 25 (Hamoukar southern extension, Khirbat al-Fakhar) diagnostics from the central mounded area (cont.) 








































































































































































































Period Type anes 
A B (G D 13; F G H I J K L M N O P 
16 T16/2 — — 1 — 2 
T16/3 2 2 _— 4 9 3 9 1 
T16/4 — 1 — 6 2 
17 T17/2 1 
T17/3 — — 1 1 7 
T17/4 — — 1 — 10 2 2 
T17/5 — — — 1 1 1 
T17/6 —_— — — 1 1 
19 T19/1 — 3 — 2 —_— 4 
T19/2 — 1 
T19/4 1 2 
20 T20/0 1 
T20/1 — — 1 
T20/2 —_— — 1 
21 T21/2 1 3 — 6 4 2 4 
T21/4 — — — 2 
T21/5 — — 1 
T21/6 —_— 1 — 1 




















Table C.25. THS 26 (Khirbat Awa’id) typed diagnostics 


















































Period Type Quantity 

3 T3/1 4 
13/4 1 
13/5 4 
4 T4/0 9 
T4/1 6 
T4/3 1 
T4/4 2 

T4/5 16 
T4/8 8 
T4/10 1 
T4/15 1 
T4/18 2 
5b T5Sb/7 1 
i T7/9 1 
12 T12/3 3 
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Table C.26. THS 27 (Tell Fakhar) typed diagnostics 












































Period Type Quantity 

4 T4/2 4 
T4/4 1 

T4/9 1 

T4/10 4 

T4/18 1 

11 TII/1 by 
T11/2 2 

T11/4 2 

TII/5 2 

T11/6 1 

T11/8 8 

T11/10 2 

TII/11 2 

T11/14 1 

12 T12/1 5 
T12/3 1 

T12/5 11 

16 T16/3 1 





Table C.27. THS 29 typed diagnostics 


























Period Type Quantity 

3 T3/1 12 
13/3 3 

T3/5 15 
6 T6/6 1 
7 T7/2 1 
16 T16/3 1 
21 T21/6 1 
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Table C.28. THS 30 typed diagnostics 























Period Type Quantity 

4 T4/2 3 
T4/3 1 
T4/4 4 
T4/5 6 
T4/8 1 

T4/18 15 
7 T7/5 2 
T7/11 1 
T7/12 1 
16 T16/3 1 
17 T17/4 2 





Table C.29. THS 31 typed diagnostics 












































Period Type Quantity 
4 T4/1 3 
T4/2 7 
T4/4 5 
T4/5 8 
T4/9 12 
T4/18 9 
5b T5b/1 1 
T5b/4 4 
Sa T5a/5 1 
6 T6/6 1 
7 T7/5 3 
T7/9 3 
T7/14 2 
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Table C.30. THS 32 (Khirbat ‘Asaylan) typed diagnostics 





































































































Period Type AreaA Area B Area C Area D 
2 T2/1 a 6 3 4 
3 13/4 — 1 — — 
4 T4/2 — 1 — — 

T4/3 — 1 — a 
T4/4 — 1 — — 
T4/5 — 1 1 — 
T4/18 — 1 1 —_ 
5b T5b/2 1 1 — — 
T5b/3 — 1 3 1 
T5b/4 — — 1 2 
T5b/5 — 1 — — 
Sa T5a/1 1 — — — 
7 T7/5 — — 1 — 
T7/8 — — — 1 
T7/9 — — — 1 
T7/15 —_— _— — 1 
8 T8/1 4 11 5 1 
T8/2 1 2 — 1 
T8/6 — 2 2 — 
T8/9 — 1 1 — 
10 T10/5 — 5 1 —_— 
T10/9 1 — — — 
T10/10 — 2 — — 
T10/11 — 1 — — 
T10/12 — 2 2 _— 
T10/13 — — 1 — 
11 TII/1 1 1 — 1 
T11/2 8 6 2 4 
T11/3 —_ 1 —_ —_— 
T11/4 3 9 1 4 
T11/6 1 — — — 
T11/8 8 a 6 3 
T11/9 2 3 — 1 
TII/11 2 2 3 a 
TI1/12 —_ 4 —_ —_ 
T11/14 — — — 3 
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Table C.30. THS 32 (Khirbat ‘Asaylan) typed diagnostics (cont.) 

















Period Type Area A Area B Area C Area D 
12 T12/1 1 — 1 _ 
T12/3 = 3 —_ —_ 
T12/5 1 1 1 1 
T12/6 1 — — — 
13 T13/7 1 — — — 
14 T14/3 — 2 —_— — 
T14/6 — 1 —_— — 
15 T15/2 — 1 —_ —_ 
16 T16/1 3 — — — 
T16/3 1 — — — 
17 T17/4 — — — 1 
21 T21/5 1 — — 2 





Table C.31. THS 33 typed diagnostics 





























Period Type Quantity 
4 T4/3 1 
T4/18 3 
5b T5b/2 4 
T5b/3 11 
T5b/7 2 
10 T10/5 2 
11 TII/11 1 
16 T16/2 1 








Table C.32. THS 34 (Tell al-Fakhar) typed diagnostics 


























Period Type AreaA Area B 
10 T10/10 — 2 
T10/12 3 — 
T10/13 1 —_— 
11 TII/1 — 3 
T11/2 —_ 1 
T11/3 — 2 
T11/4 — 1 
T11/8 —_— 4 
T11/10 — 2 
12 T12/2 —_— 1 
T12/5 2 3 
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Table C.33. THS 35 typed diagnostics 














Period Type Quantity 
7 T7/1 1 
T7/12 1 
10 T10/3 1 
T10/10 2 
T10/15 2 
11 T11/4 2 
T11/8 3 





Table C.34. THS 36 typed diagnostics 














Period Type Quantity 
5b T5b/1 2 
T5b/4 11 
T5b/5 1 








Table C.35. THS 37 (Umm Adham) typed diagnostics 
































Period Type AreaA Area B 

5b T5b/11 1 — 
7 T7/2 1 — 
T7/4 7 — 
T7/9 1 — 
T7/12 1 — 
T7/20 1 —_— 
8 T8/1 7 = 
T8/3 3 — 

10 T10/4 — 2 
T10/6 2 — 

T10/10 4 5 
T10/12 3 = 

T10/13 — 2 

11 T11/4 —_ 1 
12 T12/5 — 4 
16 T16/1 — 1 
T16/3 1 4 
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Table C.36. THS 39 typed diagnostics 














Period Type Quantity 
1 TI/1 23 
T1/6 4 
T1/7 3 
4 T4/3 1 
T4/4 1 
T4/18 1 
6 T6/1 3 
7 T7/2 2 
19 TI9/1 2 
21 T21/5 1 





Period 
4 
5b 


Sa 


11 


12 


16 


17 


20 
21 


Type 
T4/3 
T5b/1 


Area A 


9 
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Table C.37. THS 40 (Khirbat Melhem) typed diagnostics 


Area B 
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Area C 
1 


Area D 


Area E 


Area F 


1 


AreaG 


Area H 


367 


Areal 





T5b/2 


2 





T5b/3 





T5b/4 


3 





T5b/5 


4 





T5b/9 


1 





T5b/10 


1 





T5b/11 
T5a/0 





T5a/1 





T5a/2 





T5a/3 





T5a/4 





T5a/5 





T5a/6 





T5a/7 





T5a/8 
T7/1 





T7/2 
TII/1 





T11/2 





TI1/4 





TI1/8 





T11/9 





TII/11 





T11/14 
T12/3 





T12/5 
T16/3 





T16/4 
T17/4 
T20/0 
T21/0 








T21/6 


368 


Period 


Type 
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AreaA  AreaB  AreaC AreaD AreaE AreaF AreaG AreaH Areal 


Table C.38. THS 41 (Tell Na’ur) typed diagnostics 


Area J 





2 


T2/1 


16 


29 


25 


7 


1 


10 





5b 


T5b/1 





T5b/3 





T5b/4 





T5b/5 


1 





T5b/7 





T5b/10 
T6/1 





T6/6 





T6/8 





T7/1 





T7/2 





T7/4 





T7/5 


W]e | Ww 





T7/9 





T7/15 


e 





T7/20 





T8/1 





T8/2 





T8/3 





T8/6 





T8/9 





10 


T10/10 





T10/12 





11 


12 


TII/1 





T11/2 





TI1/4 





TI1/8 





T11/9 





TII/11 





T11/14 
T12/1 





T12/2 





T12/4 


mp | OO i hl 





T12/5 





13 


T13/1 





T13/2 


WwW 





14 


15 


T14/1 





T14/3 
T15/3 





16 


T16/1 





T16/3 








T16/4 
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Table C.39. THS 42 (Nasiriya Sharqiya) typed diagnostics 








Period Type Quantity 
10 T10/10 2 
11 TII/1 1 
T11/2 1 
12 T12/5 2 
19 T19/1 3 
T19/4 1 





369 


370 


Period 
2 
5b 


Sa 


11 


12 


Type 
T2/1 
T5b/1 
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Table C.40. THS 43 (Khirbat Barjis) typed diagnostics 


Area A 


Area B 


Area C 
1 


Area D 
3 
2 


Area E 
1 


Area F 
7 
1 


Area G 





T5b/2 


1 





T5b/4 





T5b/5 
T5a/3 





T5a/6 
T11/1 





T11/2 





T11/3 





T11/4 





T11/6 





T11/8 





T11/9 





T11/14 
T12/1 





T12/3 





T12/4 





T12/5 
T13/2 





T13/11 





T13/12 
T14/1 





T14/2 





T14/3 





T14/4 





T14/5 





T14/6 





T14/7 





T14/8 








T14/12 
T16/3 
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Table C.41. THS 44 (Khirbat Taif) typed diagnostics 
























































Period Type AreaA Area B 

1 T1/0 1 6 
TI/1 8 4 

T1/2 1 — 
T1/6 —_— 1 
T1/7 1 6 

3 T3/1 1 — 
13/4 — 1 

4 T4/1 1 — 

T4/2 1 — 

T4/5 4 — 

5b T5b/1 2 — 
T5b/2 — 1 

T5b/4 8 = 

T5b/5 3 —= 

7 T7/5 1 — 
19 TI19/1 1 — 
20 T20/0 1 — 
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Table C.42. THS 45 (al-Saudiya) typed diagnostics 


Period Type Area A Area B Area C Area D 
1 TI/1 — 1 — — 
7 T7/1 1 — — — 





T7/9 — 2 — —_ 





T7/14 a 1 —_— — 
10 T10/3 1 _— —_ —_— 





T10/5 — 1 — — 





T10/10 4 1 —_— 1 





T10/12 1 —_ —_ —_ 





T10/13 
11 TII/1 





T11/2 








T11/9 





TII/11 
12 T12/5 
13 T13/0 — — 2 — 


2 
7 
2 
T11/8 7 1 — 1 
4 
4 
2 





T13/7 — — 1 — 
14 T14/2 — — 1 = 





T14/3 — _ = 3 





T14/6 — — — 1 





T14/8 — — — 1 
15 TIS/1 5 — — 





T15/2 — — 1 





16 T16/1 7 1 — 





2 
4 
T15/3 2 — 1 2 
4 
3 


T16/2 — 1 — 





T16/3 _ 3 6 = 
19 TI9/1 2 — — — 
20 T20/1 — — — 1 





Table C.43. THS 46 typed diagnostics 




















Period Type Quantity 
3 13/2 1 
4 T4/0 11 
T4/5 3 
5b T5b/1 1 
T5b/4 1 
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Table C.44. THS 47 (Khirbat al-Sukar) typed diagnostics. Area B sherd counts are lost 

















Period Type AreaA 
7 T7/11 2 
T7/14 3 
10 T10/12 1 
T10/13 1 
13 T13/7 1 
14 T14/1 1 
T14/2 2D 
T14/3 2 
T14/12 2 





Table C.45. THS 48 (Khirbat al-Shiha) typed diagnostics 





Period Type AreaA Area B Area C Area D Area E Area F 





6 T6/6 — — 1 — — — 





10 T10/10 2 1 — — — — 





11 TII/1 3 2 2 —_ — —_ 





T11/2 — —_ 2 — — — 





T11/4 1 4 _ = = = 





T11/8 2 3 4 4 1 —_ 





12 T12/1 — —_— — — 1 —_— 





T12/2 — —_— — 3 — = 





T12/3 2 1 2 1 — —_ 





T12/5 1 3 1 — — — 





13 T13/1 — — — — 








2 
T13/2 — —_— — 2 8 —= 
T13/3 — — — — 2 





T13/7 1 — — —_— — — 





14 T14/3 = = = = = 2 





T14/6 a = = = _ 1 





15 TI15/1 — — — — 1 —_ 





16 T16/2 1 —_— 








2 
T16/3 2 3 4 — — _— 
17 T17/4 — 2 2 





T17/5 — —_— 1 — — — 





19 T19/1 — 2 — — — — 





T19/2 —_— 1 — — — — 








20 T20/4 1 — 1 —_ — — 
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Table C.46. THS 50 (al-Botha) typed diagnostics. Area A was not formally collected 





























Period Type Area B 
2 T2/1 1 
16 T16/2 1 

T16/3 11 
T16/6 1 
17 T17/3 1 
T17/5 3 
T17/6 4 
21 T21/2 4 








Table C.47. THS 51 typed diagnostics 


















































Period Type Quantity 
2 T2/1 9 
6 T6/6 2 
7 T7/1 1 

T7/9 4 
T7/10 1 
T7/11 1 
T7/14 5 
T7/15 1 
10 T10/12 1 
12 T12/2 2 
T12/7 1 
13 T13/0 2 
T13/2 2 
T13/7 2 
17 T17/4 1 
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Table C.48. THS 52 typed diagnostics 


Period Type Quantity 
2 T2/1 7 


Table C.49. THS 53 typed diagnostics 











Period Type Quantity 
6 T6/7 1 
10 T10/3 1 
T10/10 1 
T10/12 6 
T10/13 4 
15 T15/1 1 





375 


376 


Period 
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Type 


Table C.50. THS 54 (Tell Tamr) typed diagnostics 


AreaA 


Area B 


Area C 





4 
7 


T4/9 
T7/4 


1 





T7/5 





T7/11 





T7/14 
T8/1 





T8/2 





T8/5 





T8/6 





T8/9 





10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


T10/5 





T10/9 





T10/10 





T10/12 





T10/13 
TII/1 





T11/2 





T11/3 





T11/4 





T11/8 





TII/11 
T12/1 





T12/5 
T13/1 





T13/2 





T13/11 





T13/12 
T14/2 





T14/9 
T1S/1 





T15/3 
T16/1 





T16/2 





T16/3 





T16/4 





T16/6 





17 


T17/2 





T17/3 





T17/4 





T17/5 





19 
21 





T19/1 
T21/6 


NILTNI nA ra] a], wyrd 
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Table C.51. THS 55 typed diagnostics 









































Period Type Quantity 

7 T7/11 1 
T7/5 1 

11 T11/2 1 
T11/4 1 

T11/8 3 

T11/9 2 

TII/11 3 

T11/14 2 

13 T13/12 1 
14 T14/1 4 
T14/2 2 

T14/3 4 

T14/6 4 

T14/12 4 

16 T16/2 2 
T16/3 2 

17 T17/2 1 
T17/6 1 

21 T21/2 1 
T21/3 1 





Table C.52. THS 56 typed diagnostics 


























Period Type Area A Area B Area C Area D 
1 TI/l — 2 — — 
2 T2/1 6 —_ —_ 7 

7 T7/1 2 — — — 

16 T16/3 — — 1 — 
T16/5 — — 1 —_ 

17 T17/3 — —_ 3 — 
21 T21/6 — — 1 —_ 
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Table C.53. THS 57 typed diagnostics 














Period Type Quantity 
8 T8/6 2 
10 T10/5 2 
T10/8 1 
T10/9 4 
T10/10 7 
T10/12 3 





Table C.54. THS 58 typed diagnostics 


























Period Type Quantity 

8 T8/1 1 
T8/6 4 

10 T10/5 3 
T10/9 4 

T10/10 8 

T10/12 1 

T10/13 3 








Table C.55. THS 59 typed diagnostics 



































Period Type Quantity 
10 T10/9 2 
11 TII/1 6 

T11/2 11 
T11/3 1 
T11/4 5 
T11/6 a 
T11/8 13 
T11/9 1 
T11/10 1 
T11/14 3 
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